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(prack  oock  ban  be  boomen,  ban  ben  Crbeuboom  aen 
bte  op  ben  Ltbanon  to,  tot  op  ben  gfbp  bte  aen  ben 
toanbt  upt  toast : fjp  (prack  oock  ban  bet  dee,  enbe 
ban  bet  ^ebogelte,  enbe  ban  be  krttppenbe  Dteren, 
enbe  ban  be  atfecben, 

3 . Gottingen,  tb.  33. 


And  he  fpake  of  trees,  from  the  cedar-tree  that  is  in  Lebanon, 
even  unto  the  hyffop  that  fpringeth  out  of  the  wall : he 
fpake  alfo  of  beafts  and  of  fowl,  and  of  creeping  things, 
and  of  filhes. 

I.  Kings,  iv.  33. 
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On  the  formation  of  the  Elm,  Beech,  Willow,  Alder,  Ebony,  Box, 
and  Lime-tree,  with  an  explanation  of  the  manner  in  which  Pipe- 
staves  for  making  Cq//cs  are  prepared  from  Oak-timber. 

The  formation  of  the  Elm  is  reprefented  in  Plate  XI.  fig.  1 . A B 
C D,  and  the  tize  of  the  piece  of  wood  here  magnified,  when  viewed 
by  the  naked  eye,  is  ihewn  at  letter  E ; this  figure  alfo  contains  as 
much  as  the  tree  encreafed  in  fize  in  the  tpace  of  one  year;  AB 
and  C D,  denote  the  places  where,  in  autumn,  the  growth  ceafed. 

The  fmall  perpendicular  or  afcending  veflels  which  lie  in  great 
numbers  intermixed  among  the  large  ones,  are  lefs  in  this  wood 
than  in  the  Oak,  and  moreover,  each  of  thefe  fmall  tubes  or  veflels  is 
compofed  of  tougher  and  thicker  membranes  than  thofe  in  the  Oak. 

At  A B and  C ID  are  Ihewn  the  horizontal  veflels  lying  length- 
wife. 

Fig.  2,  FFFF,  exhibits  the  horizontal  veflels  cut  tranfverfely ; 
fuch  of  them  as  appear  collected  in  fmall  parcels,  I take  to  be  thofe 
which  are  beginning  to  be  formed  from  the  perpendicular  veflels  ; 
and,  that  thofe  which  are  collected  together  in  great  numbers,  are 
the  produce  of  feveral  years  growth,  and  contain  as  great  a number 
as  ever  would  be  formed  in  the  future  growth  of  the  tree. 

G G G G,  fiiew  the  very  fmall  perpendicular  veflels  lengthwife. 
FI  H reprefents  one  of  the  larger  perpendicular  vefiels  cut  lengthwife 
down  the  middle.  Upon  a more  accurate  examination  of  thefe,  we 
fliall  perceive  them  to  be  compofed  of  exceedingly  thin  membranes, 
covered  with  filaments  twifted  in  a ferpentine  form,  and  having  the 
appearance  of  dark  fpots  and  tubercles  or  rifings,  as  at  fig.  3,  B. 
Among  this  fpecies  of  tree,  we  often  fee  fome,  from  which,  at  the 
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thick  part  of  the  Hem  the  riling  fap  leaks  or  oozes  out,  and  in  this 
liquor  I have  often,  in  the  fummer  time,  obferved  various  animal- 
cules, but  which  animalcules  I could  by  no  means  conceive  to  have 
illued  from  the  wood;  but  rather,  that  the  firft  rudiments  of  them 
had  been  depolited  either  by  the  rain  or  dew. 

At  fig.  4,  ABC  D,  is  pi&ured  a fmall  particle  of  Beech,  to  the 
naked  eye  appearing  of  the  lize  reprefented  at  F ; the  length  of  this 
figure  alfo  Ihews  the  thicknefs  acquired  by  the  tree  in  one  year’s 
growth,  the  beginning  and  cealing  of  which  growth  plainly  appear 
at  the  letters  AD  or  BC. 

In  this  wood  are  two  forts  of  perpendicular  velfels,  large  and  fmall 
ones ; and,  I am  inclined  to  think,  that  there  are  alfo  two  forts  of 
horizontal  ones,  very  minute,  one  fort  of  which  appears  at  E E E, 
lying  in  fmall  numbers  together,  and  when  cut  tranfverfely  they 
are  lliewn  in  fig.  5,  at  the  letters  H H H. 

The  other  fort  lie  in  detached  parcels,  and  are  Ihewn  lengthwife  at 
D C ; thefe  velfels  are  alfo  very  fmall  in  comparifon  with  the  perpen- 
dicular ones,  and  are  compofed  of  large  chillers  collected  together,  a 
reprefentation  of  them  when  cut  tranfverfely  may  be  feen  in  Jig.  5, 
at  II. 

RKKK,  are  the  large  perpendicular  velfels  cut  longitudinally; 
and  thefe  I have  almolt  always  obferved  to  be  covered  with  par- 
ticles which,  viewed  by  a common  magnifier,  exhibited  the  appear- 
ance of  globules. 

Fig.  6,  A B C D,  is  a fmall  piece  of  Willow,  to  the  naked  eye  ap- 
pearing of  the  lize  Ihewn  at  F ; this  wood  conlilts  of  two  forts  of 
perpendicular  velfels,  fmall  and  large ; the  large  ones  are  covered  with 
particles  bearing  the  appearance  of  globules,  and  in  thefe  I obferved 
certain  oblique  llreaks,  which  I long  ago  concluded  to  be  valves*: 

* The  author’s  opinion  refpe&ing  the  probable  ufe  of  values,  in  the  veffels  of  trees 
may  be  feen  in  his  Effay  on  the  Oak,  vol.  I.  p.  1 


one  of  thefe  is  fhewn  in  fig.  7,  where  the  perpendicular  veffels 
are  exhibited  lengthwife,  and  it  may  be  feen  in  the  veffel  marked 
G G.  The  fmall  perpendicular  veffels  are  compofed  of  exceffively 
thin  membranes,  and  thefe  it  was  not  in  my  power  to  reprefent 
truly  in  a drawing. 

In  this  wood  I only  obferved  one  fort  of  horizontal  veffels,  which 
are  thewn  lengthwife  in  fig.  6,  at  E E E;  the  number  of  thefe  is  very 
fmall,  compared  with  the  horizontal  veffels  I have  obferved  in  other 
woods. 

Fig.  7,  H H,  reprefents  them  cut  tranfverfely,  and  intermixed 
with  the  perpendicular  veffels,  which  in  the  fame  figure  appear 
lengthwife.  V 

In  one  of  the  large  perpendicular  veffels  reprefented  in  fig.  7,  at 
G G,  I have  fhewn  the  appearance  they  exhibit  of  being  covered 
with  globules,  but  thofe  exceffively  minute. 

Fig.  8,  is  a particle  of  Alder,  about  the  thicknefs,  when  viewed 
with  the  naked  eye,  of  an  hog’s  brittle  : this  wood  has  too  forts  of 
perpendicular  veffels;  the  fmaller  ones  confiff  of  exceffively  thin 
membranes,  the  larger  of  membranes  covered  with  particles  of 
wonderful  minutenefs,  and  to  which  no  other  figure  can  be  affigned 
than  that  of  globules. 

A B or  C D denote  the  length  of  the  tree’s  increafe  in  the  fpace 
of  one  year;  E E E E are  the  horizontal  veffels. 

Fig.  9,  F F F F,  are  the  large  perpendicular  veffels  cut  longitu- 
dinally ; H H are  the  fmall  perpendicular  veffels : G G,  are  the 
horizontal  veffels,  which  here  are  feen  cut  tranfverfely. 

Fig.  10,  ABODE  F,  is  a fmall  particle  of  Ebony,  the  growth 
of  the  ifland  Mauritius : this  figure  is  drawn  from  a microscope, 
magnifying  objects  much  more  than  thofe  from  which  the  draw- 
ings of  the  other  woods  were  made,  becaufe  the  veffels  in  this  wood 
could  not  be  conveniently  difcovered  by  a common  magnifier.  The 
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particle  of  wood  here  fhewn,  in  which  are  to  be  feen  about  eleven 
hundred  perpendicular  veffels,  is  not  larger  than  can  be  covered  by 
a common  grain  of  fand.  I did,  at  firfl,  delign  to  have  made  a 
drawing  of  a larger  portion  of  this  wood,  with  intent  to  fhew  the 
decreaie  of  the  growth  in  autumn,  and  its  renewal  in  the  fpring;  but 
on  reflection  I found  that  fuch  an  attempt  would  be  fruitlefs,  foraf- 
much  as  this  wood  grew  in  a climate  where  vegetation  never  ceafes; 
the  ifland  Mauritius  being  fituated  a few  degrees  to  the  northward 
of  the  Tropick  of  Capricorn. 

In  this  wood  there  are  four  forts  of  perpendicular  veffels  ; G G G 
are  the  largeft  of  them  ; fome  of  which  feem  to  have  had  in  them  a 
kind  of  fluid  fubftance,  which  in  drying  coagulated  in  feveral  places, 
as  may  be  feen  in  Jig.  1 1 , at  K K,  where  one  of  thefe  largeft  veffels  is 
fhewn  cut  longitudinally. 

Fig.  12,  is  alfo  one  of  thofe  larger  veffels  (drawn  from  a micro- 
fcope  of  ftill  greater  magnifying  power),  much  more  tranfparent 
than  the  former  one,  and  likewife  with  inconceivably  minute  par- 
ticles. 

The  fecond  fort  of  perpendicular  veffels,  which  generally  are  fitu- 
ated between  the  horizontal  ones,  are  fhewn  lengthwife  at  A B C 
and  H H ; thefe,  in  many  places,  feem  partly  filled  with  a black 
fubftance. 

The  third  fort  of  perpendicular  veffels  lie  in  the  fame  direction 
with  the  circumference  of  the  tree,  and  are  reprefented  at  B E or 
CD. 

The  fourth  fort  of  perpendicular  veffels,  which  are  fliaped  fome- 
what  like  a lozenge,  and  are  placed  among  the  larger  perpendicular 
veffels,  are  compofed  of  a much  more  folid  wood  or  fubliance  than 
the  veflels  in  the  other  woods ; for  the  fmall  round  cavity  which 
appears  in  the  face  of  each  veffel,  cut  tranfverfely,  as  appears  in  the 
figure,  is  the  only  aperture  in  each  veffel,  and  the  remainder  of  fuch 
veffel  furrounding  this  cavity  is  folid  wood,  confiituting  the  fub- 
jtance  of  the  veffel ; and  this  fourth  fort  of  veflels  are  fo  clofely 
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compared  and  conjoined  together,  that  they  feem  to  be  one  tingle 
piece  of  wood ; as  if  we  were  to  figure  in  imagination  a number  of 
fmall  holes,  bored  in  the  molt  exacfl  order  and  proportion,  in  a piece 
of  the  hardefi:  wood. 

Fig.  11,  II,  are  the  horizontal  veflels  cut  tranfverfely : two 
of  thefe  may  be  feen  length  wife,  in  fig.  lo,  at  the  letters  ABC  and 
H H.  Fig.  11,  LL,  are  the  fmaller  perpendicular  yetfels  cut  longi- 
tudinally. 

Fig.  13,  A B CD,  is  a very  fmall  piece  of  Box- wood,  drawn  from 
the  fame  microfcope  as  the  piece  of  Ebony  before-defcribed ; and, 
although  I examined  this  wood  very  attentively,  I could  not  perceive 
in  it  any  appearance  of  alteration  in  its  texture,  as  refpedting  or  de- 
noting the  different  feafons  of  the  year  in  which  it  was  produced ; 
for  which  reafon  I made  a drawing  of  no  more  than  one  minute 
particle,  here  reprefented.  I found  this  wood  to  confifl  of  two 
forts  of  perpendicular  or  alfending  veflels,  namely,  a larger  fort  and 
a fmaller,  intermixed  with  the  larger. 

The  larger  veflels  are  compofed  of  fine  membranes,  full  of  parti- 
cles wonderfully  minute,  which  are  reprefented  in  fig.  14,  where  the 
larger  veflels  are  fliewn,  cut  longitudinally,  as  denoted  by  the 
letters  EE  EE. 

The  cavities  of  the  fmall  veflels  are  very  much  like  to  thofe 
in  the  fmall  veflels  of  the  Ebony- wood,  and  thefe,  when  cut  longitu- 
dinally, are  fhewn  in  fig.  14,  at  FF. 

A B,  or  C D,  are  the  horizontal  veflels,  as  they  appear  viewed 
lengthwife,  and  cut  tranfverfely,  they  are  fhewn  in  fig.  14,  at  GG. 

I have  often  examined  the  Lime-tree,  as  well  that  which  is 
brought  to  us  from  Norway  to  be  ufed  in  carving  wooden  figures, 
as  that  which  grows  in  this  country;  and,  in  order  to  fhew  the 
wonderful  make  of  this  wood,  I have  caufed  a drawing  to  be  made 
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of  a fmall  piece,  as  feen  through  the  microfcope ; this  is  fliewn  at  fg. 
15,  HIKL. 

All  the  parts  of  which  this  wood  confifts,  feem  to  me,  to  be 
formed  with  a cavity  in  each  of  them ; and,  if  we  reflect  on  the  mi- 
nutenefs  of  the  perpendicular  velfels  and  tubes  which  are  to  be  feen 
in  this  fmall  piece  of  wood,  we  cannot  but  contemplate  them  with 
admiration,  as  I myfelf  have  often  done ; for  the  real  lize  of  this 
piece  of  wood,  from  K to  L,  is  not  more  than  five  hairs  breadth. 

At  H I,  and  alfo  at  K L,  are  fliewn  the  horizontal  velfels  in  the 
Lime-tree.  I have  obferved  that,  in  fome  places,  they  lie  much 
clofer  together  than  here  reprefented. 

In  fig.  1(5,  ABCD,  are  fliewn  fome  of  thofe  velfels  and  woody 
tubes  of  the  Lime-tree,  which,  in  the  former  figure,  appear  cut 
tranfverfely,  and  are  here  fliewn  longitudinally. 

TO  THE  READER. 

Among  the  different  fpecies  of  wood  defcribed  hy  Mr.  Leeuivenhoek , 
he  makes  no  farther  mention  of  the  Afh  than  hy  laying  down  the  fame 
criterion  to  judge  of  its  goodnefs  as  of  the  Oak.  His  words  are  as 
follows : 

“ The  Alii  timber  brought  from  Norway,  which  is  very  flow 
in  its  growth,  is  of  a very  fpongy  texture,  and  confequently  of 
a weak  and  perifliable  nature,  and  by  no  means  to  be  compared  to 
the  Alh  which  grows  in  thefe  parts,  and  in  a good  foil ; by 
reafon  that  this  wood,  as  well  as  the  Oak,  at  the  firft  of  its 
growth,  every  year  forms  very  large  velfels,  and  the  reft  of  the  year 
much  fmaller  ones,  confequently  the  quicker  the  growth,  the  fewer 
of  the  larger,  and  the  more  of  the  fmaller  velfels  will  be  formed 
within  the  fame  fpace.  I have  examined  many  Norway  Alh-trees, 
and  have  obferved  that,  in  the  fpace  of  twenty,  thirty,  nay,  forty 
years,  they  had  not  acquired  an  inch  in  their  femidiameter ; whereas 
thofe  growing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  our  town  would  encreafe  an 
inch  in  their  femidiameter  for  many  years  fuccefiively;  and  I confider 
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Alh-timber,  growing  in  warm  climates,  to  be,  beyond  comparifon, 
preferable  to  fuch  as  is  produced  in  cold  regions.” 

The  Tranfator  in  resuming  this  part  of  the  fubje&t,  obferved  a 
paffage  in  the  BJfay  on  the  Oak,  luhich  had  fomehow  efcaped  him  ; 
he  therefore  takes  leave  to  introduce  it  here. 

As  many  perfons  cannot  conceive  how  calks  made  of  Oak  can  con- 
tain liquors,  when  they  conlider  that  the  wood  is  compofed  of  no- 
thing but  numbers  of  fmall  tubes  united,  I cannot  refrain  from 
giving  an  explanation  of  the  manner  in  which  Oak  is  prepared,  and 
worked  up  in  the  making  of  tubs  or  calks,  which  is  as  follows  : The 
tree  is  Iplit  or  cleft  lengthwile  into  two,  four,  or  lix  pieces  in  pro- 
portion to  its  lize,  but  To  that  the  fplitting  or  cleaving  may  extend 
from  the  circumference  to  the  centre  of  the  tree ; though  when 
a tree  is  cleft  in  two,  as  I have  feen  performed  in  much  of  the 
Riga  timber,  pieces  are  again  cleft  from  the  flat  fldes  of  each  half, 
making  a fort  of  four  fquare  Haves  ; likewife,  when  large  trees  have 
been  thus  cleft  down  the  middle,  planks  or  Haves  are  made  from 
them,  by  cleaving  pieces  from  that  Hde  which  was  the  middle  of  the 
tree  ; and  thefe  pieces  will  be  four  fquare  and  not  triangular ; by  all 
thefe  methods  of  fplitting  or  cleaving  the  wood,  the  perpendicular, 
and  alfo  the  horizontal  veflels  will  be  divided  lengthwife,  or  accord- 
ing to  the  fame  direction  in  which  they  were  placed  in  the  tree,  and 
they  will  all  lie  lengthwife  in  the  plank  or  Have,  the  perpendicular 
veflels  from  end  to  end,  and  the  horizontal  ones  frdm  tide  to  Hde, 
by  which  means  the  liquor  in  a calk  or  vat,  made  of  timber  thus 
prepared,  muft  prefs  againfl  the  fldes  of  the  veflels  or  tubes  of  the 
wood  ; and  this  is  the  reafon  why  calks  made  of  Oak,  though  it  is 
formed  entirely  of  tubes,  do  yet  retain  the  liquor; — toilluflrate  this 
by  an  example : 
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Let  A E F G,  reprefent  a piece  of  Oak  timber,  fplit  or  cleft 
lengthwife  into  lix  parts,  one  end  of  which  is  fawed  tranf- 
verfely,  and  planed  or  fmootlied,  as  rep  refen  ted  in  the  figure.  Now 
if  this  wood  be  cleft  in  fuch  manner  that  A E,  A F,  or  A B C D H 
I G is  made  one  fide  of  the  Have,  it  follows  that  all  the  perpendicu- 
lar veffels,  and  alfo  the  horizontal  ones  which  extend  from  the 
centre  A to  the  circumference  E F,  and  here  are  denoted  by  fixteen 
double  lines,  mull  be  feparated  from  each  other  longitudinally, 
whereas,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  wood  was  to  be  cleft  from  E to- 
wards G,  then  all  the  horizontal  veffels  would  be  cut  tranfverfely, 
and  thus  lying  through  the  flave  with  one  of  their  orifices 
opening  in  the  cavity  of  the  calk,  and  the  other  on  the  outfide,  the 
liquor  would  leak  out.  And  this  is  the  reafon,  why  if  entire  trees 
are  fawed  into  Haves,  all  thofe,  except  what  are  fawed  out  of  the 
middle  of  the  tree,  will  fuffer  the  water  to  pafs  through  them, 
efpecially  if  the  preffure  of  the  water  be  very  great. 

And  confidering  this,  we  are  not  to  wonder  that  new  built  fliips 
are  fubjetH  to  leaks,  for  if  the  horizontal  veffels  have  their  orifices 
both  on  the  infide  and  outfide  of  the  planks,  and  thefe  are  not  Hop- 
ped by  fome  kind  of  pitching  or  drefling,  the  water  muH  leak 
through. 


Paribus  obfervations  on  the  Herring. 

I HAVE  often  reflected  on  the  following  circumftance  attending 
river  fith,  namely,  that  where  they  have  a plentiful  fupply  of  food, 
their  inteftines  are  always  covered  with  fat;  and  on  the  contrary  I 
have  observed,  that  many  fea  fifh,  fuch  as  Cod-fith,  Haddocks,  Plaice, 
Flounders  and  the  like,  though  they  are  plump  and  bulky,  never  have 
any  fat  on  their  inteftines:  Herrings,  however,  do  not  come  under 
this  defcription,  for,  not  only  their  bowels  are  very  fat,  but  their 
whole  bodies  are  fo  much  fo,  that  fometimes  when  they  are  cut,  the 
fat  or  oil  follows  the  knife,  efpecially  at  that  time  when  the  roes 
begin  to  fwell,  at  which  time  they  are  called  in  this  country  Maat- 
gens-  Haringen. 

After  much  turning  this  matter  in  my  thoughts,  I had  a fancy  to 
know  what  is  the  food  of  this  fifh,  and  for  that  purpofe  I enquired 
of  many  men,  ufed  to  that  fifhery,  what  food  they  generally  found  in 
the  ftomachs  of  Herrings  when  firft  caught,  but  the  conftant  an- 
fwer  I got  from  them  was,  that  they  never  found  any..  At  length 
I met  with  a merchant  who  fits  out  ftiips  for  the  Herring  fiflhery, 
and  from  him  I learned,  that  in  a certain  tract  of  fea  near  the  coast 
of  Scotland,  Herrings  are  caught,  in  the  ftomachs  of  which  are  found 
fome  kind  of  fmall  fifties,  but  that  thofe  Herrings  will  not  keep 

long- 

Not  content  with  this,  I determined  to  wait  for  the  feafon,  when 
certain  Herrings  are  brought  to  our  town,  which,  as  I have  heard, 
are  caught  in  great  numbers  not  far  from  Amfterdam,  in  that  bay 
or  fea,  which,  among  us,  is  called  by  the  name  of  the  Zuyder 
Zee * 

* The  Zuyder  Zee  or  Zudder  Zee , a fmall  Mediterranean  fea  between  North  Holland  and 
Friefiand,  whence  probably  its  name  of  Zuyder,  or  Southern  fea,  being  fo  fituated  in  refpedt 
of  North  Holland.  It  is  very  lhallow,  and  by  Sir  William  Temple  in  his  remarks  on  the 
United  Provinces,  fuppofed  to  have  been  formed  by  fome  great  inundation  in  the  middle  age, 
or  about  the  ninth  century. 
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Thefe  Herrings  being  brought  to  our  town  for  fale  about  the  mid- 
dle of  March,  I dilfe&ed  fix  of  them,  and  I found  in  that  fubftance 
which  I took  out  of  one  of  their  ftomachs,  three  living  worms,  all  of 
the  fame  fhape,  and  fomewhat  thicker  than  an  hair;  but,  about 
four  hairs  breadth  diftance  from  their  heads,  their  bodies,  which 
in  that  part  were  round,  were  about  four  times  thicker. 

This  Herring  had  been  dead  at  leaft  twenty-four  hours  before  I 
examined  it,  and  perhaps  thefe  worms  might  have  lived  a long  time, 
if  they  had  remained  in  the  chyle  and  within  the  stomach. 

Moreover,  in  thefe  worms  or  animalcules,  I faw  a vein,  bent  in  a 
ferpentine  form,  and  of  a blackifh  colour,  lying  the  whole  length  of 
the  animal,  and  near  this  vein  certain  fmall  round  particles  driven  to 
and  fro  with  great  fwiftnefs,  affording  me  a very  pleafant  fpectacle. 

Another  of  the  Herrings  had  nothing  except  a certain  red  matter 
in  its  ftomach,  which,  upon  viewing  it  by  the  microfcope,  I thought 
I faw  to  confill  of  certain  round  particles,  which  were  almoft  ground 
down  by  the  action  of  the  ftomach ; and  I faw  that  they  had  been 
compofed  of  many  veftels : this  was  all'o  the  appearance  of  the 
white  chyle  which  I took  out  of  the  ftomachs  of  all  thefe  Herrings. 

Seeing  thefe  things,  I did  not  wonder  that  fifhermen  fhould  im- 
agine Herrings  have  no  food  in  their  ftomachs,  becaufe  Herrings 
do,  in  my  opinion,  feed  on  fuch  fmall  fifties,  that  they  cannot  take 
in  fufficient  quantities  of  them  to  diltend  their  ftomachs,  as  we  fee 
in  other  fifh;  and  hence  it  is  faid,  that  Herrings  have  no  food 
within  their  ftomachs. 

Now,  finee  we  find  fo  fmall  a portion  of  food  in  the  ftomachs  of 
Herrings,  and  yet  that  they  are  fo  fat  at  the  time,  when,  as  I faid 
before,  their  roes  are  yet  very  fmall,  we  muft  conclude  that  Her- 
rings are  continually  feeding,  and  that  their  food  consists  of  fuch 
minute  fifties  as  efcape  the  eyes  of  the  fifhermen,  whereas  other 
fifties  are  accuftomed  to  cram  their  ftomachs  with  larger  fifties,  and 
to  fuch  a degree,  that  fometimes  they  are  diftended  to  a fifth  or 
fixth  part  of  the  fifh’s  own  bulk ; and  therefore  it  is,  that  the  fifties 
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they  so  fwallow,  remain  in  their  ftomachs  feveral  days,  until  their 
bones  are  by  the  procefs  of  digeftion  fo  comminuted,  as  to  be  fit 
for  admiflion  into  the  inteftines. 

Since  then  we  fee,  that  Herrings  have  fo  little  food  at  a time  in  their 
ftomachs  and  inteftines,  and  yet  become  fo  very  fat,  which  I think 
is  owing  to  their  taking  abundance  of  nourithment,  we  muft  con- 
clude, that  there  are  more  animalcules  or  minute  fifties  in  the  fea, 
than  has  ever  yet  been  thought  of : and  hence  we  are  not  to  wonder 
that  Herrings  are  fometimes  caught  in  one,  and  fometimes  in  another 
part  of  the  fea ; fometimes  in  the  fhallows,  and  fometimes  in  the 
deep  water,  according  to  the  places  where  the  fmall  fifties  on  which 
they  feed  do  from  time  to  time  refort ; fo  that,  here  I think,  the 
words  of  fcripture  may  be  applied  “ Wheretoever  the  carcafe  is, 
there  will  the  Eagles  be  gathered  together.” 

About  the  end  of  March,  fome  more  of  the  fame  fort  of  Herrings 
were  brought  to  our  town  for  fale ; feveral  of  thefe  I opened,  and 
faw  that  their  livers  were  as  large  in  proportion  to  their  fize  as  thofe 
in  other  fifli,  which  livers  were  alfo  provided  with  a gall-bladder  ; 
thefe  Herrings  were  in  that  ftate,  that  many  of  them  were  deftitute 
of  roes.  In  examining  the  chyle  which  I took  out,  both  from  their 
ftomachs  and  inteftines,  I perceived  no  difference,  except  by  obferv- 
ing  in  fome  of  them  a few  round  particles,  which  I deemed  to  be 
eggs  of  fifti ; and  of  this  I was  the  more  allured  when,  upon  breaking 
the  membrane  in  which  thefe  round  particles  were  enclofed,  and 
which  was  very  tough,  I faw  the  contents  to  be  of  a fluid  nature, 
mixed  with  larger  and  fmaller  globules.  Several  of  thefe  round 
particles  I feparated,  as  well  as  I could,  from  the  chyle,  and  placed 
befide  them  fome  fingle  grains,  or  eggs,  which  I had  taken  out  of 
the  hard  roes  of  other  Herrings,  and  then  I clearly  found  that  thofe 
globules  which  I had  taken  out  of  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  were 
Herring’s  eggs ; whence,  I concluded,  that  thofe  Herrings  which, 
about  this  feafon,  are  fometimes  caught  in  the  Zuyder  Zee,  in  such 
quantities,  that  they  are  more  than  fuflicient  for  confumption,  will, 
for  want  of  other  food,  devour  their  own  eggs  or  roes. 
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In  the  next  place,  I took  out  of  the  cavity  of  the  belly  of  two 
Herrings  a white  worm,  about  as  thick  as  a horfe-hair,  whofe  body, 
at  each  end,  efpecially  near  the  tail,  was  very  thin  and  pointed. 
This  fpecies  of  worm  I have  found  in  the  ftomach  and  bowels 
of  feveral  kinds  of  fhh.  Thefe  worms,  I concluded,  had  forced 
their  way  through  the  ftomach  or  bowels,  and  thus  had  got  into 
the  cavity  of  the  belly,  becaule  their  bodies  'were  of  a very  hard 
texture. 

The  circumftance,  that  thefe  worms  fhould  penetrate,  through  the 
inteftines  into  the  cavity  of  the  belly,  may  feem  wonderful  to  many 
perfons,  who  cannot  conceive  how  a wound  can  be  made  by  a 
worm  in  any  inteftine,  and  yet  the  chyle  not  run  out  of  that  wound 
into  the  cavity  of  the  belly.  But  it  fhould  be  contidered  that  the 
head  of  this  worm  (which  is  very  fharp),  piercing  through  the 
inteftine,  would  caufe  little  or  no  injury  to  the  part,  becaufe 
neither  the  head  or  body  make  much  of  a cut  or  wound,  and,  there- 
fore, the  veflels  in  its  palfage  would  only  be  ftretched  afunder,  and, 
immediately  after  it  had  palled,  clofe  again. 

A gentleman  of  my  acquaintance,  hearing  me  argue  in  this  man- 
ner, told  me,  that  he  kept,  in  an  enclofed  place  at  his  houfe, 
a parcel  of  hens,  in  order  to  fupply  himfelf  with  eggs,  and  that  his 
maid  fervants  were  accuftomed  to  throw  the  fand  and  i weepings  of  the 
chambers  into  this  place,  without  taking  the  trouble  to  pick  out  fuch 
pins  as  might  be  in  them,  and  that  the  hens,  which  were  kept  thus 
lhut  up,  finding  no  fmall  ftones  or  pebbles  to  fwallow,  as  it  is  in  their 
nature  to  do,  will  pick  up  the  pins.  Thefe  fowls  are  generally 
killed  in  the  winter-time  ; and,  my  friend  told  me  that,  upon  cut- 
ting them  up,  himfelf  and  all  his  family,  not  excepting  his  men  and 
maid  fervants,  had  feen  feveral  pins  flicking  in  their  breafts ; and 
that,  alfo,  a pin  was  found  which  had  come  out  from  one  of  their 
bodies  through  the  breaft-bone ; and  that  another  pin  was  found 
in  the  bottom  of  the  breaft,  with  its  point  downwards,  fticking  out 
of  the  ikin,  fo  that  only  the  upper  part  of  the  pin  remained  between 
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the  Ikin  and  flefh,  and  two  pins  ftuck  to  the  flefh  in  the  middle 
of  the  fiomach,  which  had  penetrated  through  its  coat ; and,  within 
the  fiomach,  were  many  pins  mixed  with  the  food,  which,  pro- 
bably, if  the  fowls  had  remained  alive,  would  have  found  a paf- 
fage  out  in  fome  part  or  other.  This  being  the  cafe,  it  is  no  won- 
der that  a worm  fhould  find  a paflage,  not  only  into  the  cavity  of 
the  fiomach,  but  into  other  parts  of  the  body. 

On  the  14th  of  April  more  Herrings  were  brought  to  market; 
when  I obferved  many  eggs  fcattered  among  them,  fo  that  I con- 
cluded for  certain,  that,  at  this  time,  moll  Herrings  depofite  their 
eggs  or  roes. 

Again,  I took  feveral  Herrings,  and,  from  the  appearance  of 
their  inteftines,  I judged  they  had  been  longer  out  of  the  water 
than  thofe  I formerly  examined ; yet,  in  the  intefiines  of  one  of 
thefe,  I faw  a living  worm. 

Moreover,  I took,  out  of  the  bowel  of  a male  Herring,  the  foft 
roe  of  which  was  grown  to  its  full  fize,  feveral  Herring’s  eggs, 
which  were  in  that  part  of  the  gut  near  its  orifice  ; from  whence  it 
again  appeared  to  me,  that  the  fhell  or  membrane  of  thefe  eggs  is 
fo  tough  and  hard,  that  it  cannot  be  digefted  or  difiolved,  either  in 
the  fiomach  or  intefiines. 

I alfo  found,  in  this  intefiine,  many  particles  not  of  animal,  but 
vegetable  fubftances,  and,  among  them,  a hollow  piece  of  a rulh, 
or  fome  fuch  vegetable ; in  which  I could  very  plainly  perceive, 
the  pores  or  tubes  of  which  it  was  compofed,  and  alfo  fome  exceed- 
ingly fmall  flat  particles,  alfo  confifiing  of  tubes,  joined  together. 
I likewife  found  feveral  thin  oblong  particles,  the  formation  of 
which  could  not  accurately  be  diftinguifhed,  they  being  impervious 
to  the  light ; and,  among  other  things,  I faw  the  fhell  of  a fea-fnail, 
not  larger  than  a grain  of  fand,  whofe  circumference  was  divided 
into  eight  parts  or  joints.  The  fliell  of  this  fnail  was  fo  very 
thin,  that  when  the  moifture  it  contained  was  evaporated,  it 
entirely  lofi  its  handfome  fliape.  And  thus  it  was  manifefi  to  me. 
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that  Herrings  not  only  feed  on  fmall  fillies,  and  even  on  their 
own  eggs,  but  that,  when  urged  by  hunger,  they  will  fwallow  any 
thing  they  meet  with. 

Since  then  we  fee,  that  the  fmaller  filh,  and  efpecially  Herrings, 
which  take  fo  little  food  at  a time,  that  it  is  the  vulgar  opinion,  be- 
caufe  their  llomachs  are  not  diftended  like  thofe  of  other  filh,  that 
they  live  entirely  without  food,  do  yet  become  very  fat;  when, 
on  the  contrary,  cod  and  other  filh,  which  fometimes  have,  at  one 
time,  as  many  as  six  lhell-filli  in  their  llomachs,  have,  neverthelefs, 
no  particles  of  fat,  either  between  the  flelhy  parts,  or  in  the  intell- 
ines,  except  the  liver:  What,  I alk,  is  the  conclulion  to  be  drawn 
from  hence  ? Surely  (with  fubmifilon  to  better  judgment),  no  other 
than  this  : that  thofe  kind  of  filh  have  no  veins  or  veflels  adapted 
to  fecrete  the  fat  from  the  food  which  is  digelled  in  the  llomach 
or  intellines,  and  much  lefs  any  veflels  to  fecrete  the  fat  be- 
tween the  flelhy  parts. 

But  lince  cod,  haddocks,  and  other  filh  of  the  like  kind,  are 
dellitute  of  veflels  to  feparate  the  particles  of  fat,  and  yet  are  always 
able  to  get  a large  fupply  of  food,  fuch  a quantity  of  nourilh- 
ment  is  conveyed  to  the  flelhy  parts  of  their  bodies,  that  they 
become  fo  hard  and  dry  (I  mean  at  the  time  when  their  roes  firll 
begin  to  fwell,  which  is  in  the  fummer),  that  they  are  quite  inlipid 
to  the  palate,  and,  therefore  are  faid  to  be  out  of  feafon,  whereas, 
it  Ihould  more  properly  be  faid,  that  they  are  then  too  much  fed, 
or  have  taken  too  much  nourilhment ; but,  when  the  roes  in  thefe 
filh  begin  to  increafe,  fo  that  in  a few  weeks,  they  mull  be  depolited, 
fo  much  of  the  nourilhment  pafles  into  the  roes  that  the  hardnefs  of 
the  flelhy  parts  is  diminilhed,  and  then  thofe  filh  again  become 
tafleful  to  the  palate,  and  are,  therefore,  faid  to  be  in  feafon. 

Now,  as  the  larger  filh  are  fed  and  nourilhed  by  devouring  the 
fmaller  ones,  I have  often  thought,  whether  minute  cod-filhes,  or 
other  filh,  when  firll  come  forth  from  the  eggs,  may  not  feed  on 
thofe  exceeding  minute  filhes,  or  animalcules,  which  are  found  in 
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incredible  quantities  in  all  waters,  and  are  fo  minute,  that  millions 
of  them  are  fcarcely  equal  to  the  fize  of  a grain  of  fand;  and,  when 
we  conlider  that  the  young  fry  of  pearch,  trout,  jack,  and  the  like, 
when  only  a few  days  or  weeks  old,  are  always  obferved  fwimming 
flowly  againft  the  ftream,  we  may  conclude,  that  it  is  with  intent 
the  better  to  catch  thofe  very  minute  fifhes,  or  animalcules,  which 
are  carried  down  the  fiream  in  the  contrary  direction,  and  to  feed  on 
them,  till  they  are  of  fufficient  growth  to  prey  on  larger  fifh ; and, 
if  we  do  but  obferve  the  very  large  eyes  of  thofe  fmall  fry,  much 
bigger  in  proportion  than  other  parts  of  their  bodies,  we  may  form 
a tolerable  conje&ure,  that  in  the  firft  creation,  they  were  appointed 
to  have  fuch  large  eyes,  for  enabling  them  the  better  to  difcover  and 
catch  thofe  minute  tithes  which  ferve  them  for  prey. 

I have  formerly  laid  it  down  as  a fad  eftablifhed*,  at  leatt  in  my 
opinion,  that  tithes  living  in  rivers  or  very  deep  waters,  or  fuch 
waters  as  are  always  in  motion,  are  not  obnoxious  to  any  decay  or 
difeafe,  and  never  die  of  old  age ; and  now,  to  apply  that  idea  to 
the  fubjedt  under  contideration.  I have  examined  the  fcales  of 
Herrings,  and  I uniformly  drew  this  conclusion,  that  all  the  Herrings 
caught  by  our  fithermen  were,  as  far  as  I could  obferve,  barely  a 
year  old ; in  confirmation  of  which  opinion,  upon  intpedling  Her- 
rings caught  about  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  June  (which  were 
procured  privately,  or  as  it  were  by  health,  becaufe,  by  our  laws. 
Herrings  are  not  then  permitted  to  be  taken),  they  being  fometimes 
fent  to  me  as  prefents,  I always  found  them  to  be  of  a much  fmaller 
fize  than  thofe  caught  a month  or  two  later  ; and  I have  thought  that 
perhaps  all  Herrings  caught  in  the  North  Sea  ifiued  from  the  roes 
or  fpawn  which  had  been  depofited  the  preceding  year.  Now,  if  we 
lay  it  down  as  a certain  fact,  that  all  the  kinds  of  fifh  to  us  known 
when  they  firfl  begin  to  lay  their  eggs  or  fpawn,  are  not  a year  old, 
and  that  the  greater  part  of  thofe  Herrings,  which  are  found  on 
thefe  coafts  in  any  one  year,  depofite  the  eggs  from  whence  ifiue  all 


* See  vol.  I.  p.  71. 
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the  Herrings  caught  in  the  fucceeding  year,  (for  if  it  were  not  fo, 
there  would  certainly  he  found  in  the  fhoal  fome  Herrings  much 
larger  than  others,  as  we  may  obferve  in  all  kinds  of  fifh  which  have 
fcales)  ; we  may  from  thence  draw  this  conclufion,  that  when  Her- 
rings have  depolited  their  fpawn,  they  do  immediately,  or  in  a very 
fliort  time  afterwards,  quit  thefe  feas,  and  never  return  thither. 

About  twenty  years  ago,  I heard  a dory  of  an  uncommon  large 
Herring,  which  was  to  be  feen  in  our  town,  and,  for  the  novelty  of 
the  thing,  was  given  a prefent  to  a company  of  great  perfonages  at  a 
public  dinner.  This  Herring,  I think,  very  probably  had  wandered 
from  the  Ihoal,  or  had  by  fome  means  been  detained  in  our  fea. 

If  then,  we  obferve  that  in  the  fea  adjoining  to  us,  no  Herrings  are 
found  which  are  more  than  a year  old,  and  that  they  then  entirely 
quit  our  coads,  and  none  of  them  are  caught  the  following  year; 
who  can  adign  any  other  reafon  for  this,  than  that  Herrings,  when 
grown  large,  require  more  food  for  their  growth  and  ludenance  than 
they  can  get  in  our  feas,  and  therefore  they  migrate,  or  refort  to 
thofe  places  where  they  dnd  a greater  or  more  folid  fupply  of  food. 

To  conclude,  the  fecrets  of  Nature,  refpetding  ddies  in  the  fea,  as 
well  in  regard  to  their  resorting  to  certain  places,  as  in  their  de- 
parture from  thence,  cannot  be  investigated  with  any  precidon  : for 
indance,  what  thall  we  fay  of  the  fidi  called  the  Shad,  (in  Dutch 
ElftJ,  for  thofe  fifli,  when  the  time  of  their  propagation  is  at  hand, 
are  found  in  our  rivers  ; but  when  that  time  is  pad  quit  the  rivers, 
nor  are  ever  afterwards,  as  far  as  I have  been  able  to  learn,  caught  in 
the  fea. 
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Of  the  ANT*. 


In  a Treatife,  lately  publifhed  in  Germany,  on  Microfcopical  fub- 
je&s,  the  author  has  given  drawings  of  the  Ant  and  its  egg,  in  the 
latter  of  which,  he  has  reprefented  the  young  Ant  within  the  egg, 
though  not  more  than  an  eighth  part  the  fize  of  a full  grown  Ant : 
but  as  thefe  figures  appeared  to  me,  to  be  very  inaccurately  taken,  I 
determined  to  enter  upon  an  invefligation  of  the  fubje6t  myfelf. 

Upon  digging  up  an  Ant’s  neft,  in  my  garden,  and  examining  the 
eggs  (as  they  are  commonly  called),  I found  them  not  only  to  be  of 
different  fizes,  but  alfo  fome  of  the  young  Ants  within  them,  were 
of  a white  colour,  and  lay,  as  it  were,  motionlefs,  until  they  arrived 
at  their  full  growth.  Hereupon  I began  to  form  very  different 
ideas  from  the  opinions  hitherto  entertained,  refpe&ing  thefe  crea- 
tures; and,  I concluded,  that  the  Ant,  as  well  as  the  Weevil 
and  other  minute  animals  (in  thefe  cold  regions),  does,  in  the  winter 
leafon,  lie  without  motion,  and  does  not  take  any  nourifliment ; and 
that  the  collections  of  food  which  Ants  are  obferved  to  make,  and 
to  heap  together  in  their  nefls,  during  the  fummer  feafon,  is  for  no 
other  purpofe  than  to  feed  their  young. 

Thefe  my  fentiments  may  appear  new  and  ftrange  to  many ; but 
how  can  we  conceive  the  egg  of  any  creature  to  be  larger  than  the 
hind  part  or  belly  of  the  animal  from  which  it  proceeds,  and, 

* This  Effay  was  written  in  the  year  1687.  As  the  Author  herein  combats  fome  generally 
received  opinions,  refpe&ing  the  Ant,  the  Tranflator  has  given  his  own  words,  as  nearly  as 
poffible,  and  in  the  order  in  which  they  ftand,  that  the  Reader  may  form  his  own  opinion  upon 
the  fubjedt. 

Yol;  II. 
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that  in  time,  it  can  become  as  large  as  the  whole  body  of  the  parent, 
before  the  young  one  comes  forth,  and  that,  when  come  to  tliis\ 
growth,  it  ihall  not  afterwards  increafe  in  fize  ? This,  however, 
if,  thefe  are  the  real  eggs,  we  mutt  conceive  of  the  Ant ; but,  whether 
the  fame  takes  place  in  any  other  creature  I know  not,  nor  have 
ever  obferved.  In  all  probability  thefe  eggs,  as  they  are  called, 
when  firtl  laid,  are  very  fmall,  and  continually  increafe  in  fize  ; the 
conclution  is,  that  they  mult  conttantly  receive  fome  kind  of  nouriffi- 
ment  to  caufe  fuch  increafe;  whence  we  may  infer,  that  the  collection 
of  food  which  Ants,  in  the  fu miner  time  carry  to  their  netts,  is,  prin- 
cipally, to  feed  their  young.  This,  my  opinion,  I doubt  not  will  be 
greatly  controverted,  becaufe  the  young  Ants  lie  inclofed  in  a kind  of 
lkin  or  membrane,  and,  confequently,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how 
they  can  receive  nouriffiment  from  the  father  or  mother,  when  thus 
completely  leparated  from  them.  And  yet  it  is  hill  more  diffi- 
cult to  conceive,  how  an  animal  in  the  egg,  and  alfo  the  egg 
itfelf,  can  daily  grow  larger,  without  receiving  any  nouriffiment. 

I did  indeed,  at  firft,  imagine  that  the  young  Ant  was  com- 
pletely formed  in  this  egg ; but  at  length  I rejected  that  opinion, 
determining  to  examine  the  truth  of  this  matter,  and,  if  poffible,  to 
difcover  by  what  means  thefe  eggs  of  the  Ant  do  increafe  in  tize. 

And,  recollecting,  that  I could  not  be  at  a lofs  for  Ants’  netts  in 
my  garden,  having  been  formerly  much  infetted  by  them,  I took 
a fpade  full  of  earth,  mixed  with  Ants  and  their  eggs,  which  I put 
on  a clean  ffieet  of  paper,  and  fat  myfelf  down  before  it,  to  examine 
the  Ants  carefully,  who  are  accuttomed,  when  their  netts  are 
dilturbed,  to  carry  away  their  eggs.  Many  of  thefe  I took  from 
them,  and  obferved,  that  what  mott  of  them  w^ere  carrying  w'as 
no  other  than  a young  Ant,  quite  white,  and  without  motion; 
though  in  others  of  thefe  Ants  the  white  colour  was  turned  to  a red. 
Others  were  white,  and  of  an  oblong  ffiape  ; and  thefe  I took  to  be 
what  are  ufually  called  the  Ants’  eggs.  Thefe  lalt  were  fmaller 
and  fmaller,  and  fome  of  them  no  bigger  than  a common  grain 
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of  fand : but,  at  firft,  I had  bellowed  my  attention  only  on  thofe 
particles  which  I had  taken  from  the  Ants,  conceiving  them  to  be  of 
ufe  to  me  in  my  enquiry. 

To  this  end  I had  brought  with  me  feveral  new  glalTes,  in  which 
I collected  fome  of  each  of  the  before  mentioned  forts,  as  far  as 
I was  able,  and,  as  I had  only  my  fpedlacles  with  me,  but  which 
magnified  objetfts  confiderably,  I examined,  after  the  Ants  had 
almoll  all  run  away,  the  earth  (which  confifted  of  clay  and  fand 
mixed  together),  and  found  in  it  feveral  very  fmall  white  particles, 
which,  I concluded,  had  been  left  there  by  the  Ants,  mixed  with 
fofne  grains  of  fand. 

Upon  my  return  home,  I examined  all  with  the  microfcope,  and 
found,  that  thofe  which  approached  nearetl  to  the  likenefs  of  Ants, 
had  not  alfumed  their  perfect  figure,  though  of  the  full  fize  of 
an  Ant ; and  the  only  difference  confifted  in  this,  that  they  were 
entirely  white,  and  without  any  motion,  and  their  claws  and  horns 
lay  difpofed  in  regular  order,  in  like  manner  as  we  obferve  in 
caterpillars,  previous  to  their  change  into  flying  infedts,  though 
thefe,  of  which  I am  now  fpeaking,  were  not  inclofed  in  any  mem- 
brane. Thefe  are,  doubtlefs,  what  are  generally  called  Ants’  eggs. 

Others  of  thefe  white  particles,  which  were  alfo  of  the  fize  of  an  Ant, 
and  approached  nearer  the  fhape'  of  an  egg  (of  which  fort  I found 
many),  I perceived  to  be  fhort  thick  maggots,  having  in  their 
bodies  a black  fpot,  which,  probably,  moft  perfons  would  conclude 
to  be  the  young  Ant  within.  Of  thefe  I carried  many  about  with 
me  in  my  pocket,  and  obferved,  that  before  their  change  ap- 
proached, they  purged  off  this  black  matter,  which  was  their  excre- 
ments. I faw  fome  of  them,  within  twerityfour  hours,  and  others 
within  forty  eight  hours,  put  off  their  fkin,  and  change  into  a white 
cryfalis. 

• Others  of  thefe  particles,  or  eggs,  were  fmaller  and  fmaller,.  till 
fome  of  them  I found  lefs  than  a grain  of  fand;  and,  among  the 
fmalleft  of  the  particles  which  I had  taken  from  the  Ants,  or  found 
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among  the  earth  of  their  neft,  I difcovered  feveral  eggs  fo  mi- 
nute, that  I could  not,  with  my  naked  eye,  difcern  what  they  were. 

One  of  thefe  eggs  I placed  before  the  microfcope,  and  caufed 
a drawing  to  be  made  of  it,  which  is  fhewn  in  Plate  XII.  jig. 
1 , ABC.  And,  to  give  an  idea  of  the  minutenefs  of  this  egg,  I 
meafured  it  by  a rule  divided  into  aliquot  parts;  and,  I mull  lay, 
that  ninety  of  the  diameters,  breadth  or  thicknefs  of  this  egg, 
would  not  amount  to  an  inch  in  length. 

Another  egg  I placed  before  the  microfcope,  in  which  the  maggot 
was  fo  far  grown,  that  with  its  head,  it  advanced  beyond  the  fhell 
of  the  egg.  This  is  to  be  feen  at  jig.  2,  D E F ; in  which  figure, 
E F denotes  what  had  been  a part  of  the  yolk  of  the  egg, 
but  was  now  tranfparent,  and  only  filled  with  air. 

The  next  day  after  I had  turned  up  this  Ant’s  neft,  as  before 
mentioned,  it  rained  very  hard,  and  the  day  following,  it  was  very 
fair  weather;  whereupon  I went  to  vifit  the  place,  and  found  two 
holes  newly  made  in  the  earth,  and  the  Ants  running  in  and 
out.  I took  up  a fpade  full  of  the  earth  where  thefe  holes  were 
made,  and  found  in  it  many  eggs  of  the  fame  minutenefs  I have 
jufl  mentioned  : thefe  I put  into  different  glaffes,  fome  of  which  I 
carried  in  my  pocket ; and,  in  fome  of  them,  after  the  fpace 
of  twenty  four  hours,  I perceived  the  maggot  to  be  perfectly 
formed  in  the  egg ; but,  in  the  greater  part  of  them,  I found  the 
maggot  imperfect,  being  dead,  and  the  egg  dried,  with  the  fhell  con- 
tracted. I caufed  a drawing  to  be  made,  from  the  microfcope, 
of  one  of  thefe  laft  named  eggs,  becaufe,  in  it,  the  limner  could  dil- 
tinguifh  all  the  parts  of  the  maggot’s  body.  This  is  fliewn  at 

M 3,ghi. 

I alfo  placed  before  the  microfcope  one  of  the  maggots,  which, 
at  the  fame  time,  had  crept  out  of  the  egg,  and  caufed  a drawing  to 
be  made  of  it  as  it  then  appeared.  At  Jig.  4,  ELM,  is  the  head, 
and  M N K,  the  body  of  this  maggot. 

Upon  attentively  obferving  this  maggot,  I was  much  gratified  v :‘K 
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the  light  of  an  inceflant  motion  appearing  within  its  head  (and,  if 
I may  be  allowed  the  expreffion,  in  its  brain),  for  this  motion  was 
as  regular  as  we  can  imagine,  juft  as  if  we  were  to  fee  the  motion 
of  the  lungs  of  any  animal  in  refpiration. 

Sometimes  I faw  one  of  thele  minute  maggots  open  its  mouth, 
as  if  in  queft  of  food,  at  the  fame  time  producing  a minute  globule 
of  air  at  its  mouth,  which,  pafling  through  the  head,  went  into  its 
throat. 

Moreover,  I caufed  one  of  thefe  maggots  to  be  drawn  when  fo  far 
grown,  that  its  body  was  the  tenth  part  of  one  full  grown,  and 
which  is  reprefen  ted  at  fig.  5,  OPQR;  in  which  figure,  P Q is  the 
head,  and  the  reft  the  body.  Thefe  maggots,  when  young,  lie  in 
a curved  pollure,  but,  when  alinoft  full  grown,  they  afi'ume  a 
ftraight  figure.  This  maggot  was  drawn  from  a microfcope,  mag- 
nifying objects  much  lets  than  that  from  which  the  former  figures 
were  taken ; from  whence  the  minutenefs  of  thefe  eggs  may  very 
eafily  be  conceived.  I could  have  given  a drawing  of  a full  grown 
maggot  from  the  microfcope,  but  I think  it  unneceftary,  becaufe, 
from  the  laft  figure,  we  can  eafily  form  a judgment  of  a maggot,  of 
the  fame  lhape,  when  ten  times  larger. 

I muft  confefs,  that  I formerly  thought  no  otherwife  than  that 
thofe  maggots  to  which,  hitherto  (for  want  of  knowing  better,  we 
have  given  the  name  of  Ants’  eggs),  as  feen  by  the  naked  eye,  were, 
in  reality,  the  eggs  of  the  Ant,  and  that  the  black  fpot  which  we  fee 
in  their  bodies  was  the  minute  young  Ant,  not  yet  brought  into  life. 
But  I cannot  fufficiently  wonder,  how  any  one  can  fuffer  his  imagi- 
nation fo  to  deceive  him,  as  to  fancy,  when  uiing  a microfcope,  that, 
through  it,  he  fees  in  this  egg  (as  we  call  it)  a young  unformed 
Ant.  And  not  only  fo,  but  to  make  a drawing  reprefenting  its  body, 
head,  claws,  and  eyes;  when,  on  the  contrary,  no  perfon  what- 
ever can  fee  the  leaft  appearance  of  any  fuch  in  this  maggot  which, 
hitherto,  has  been  called  the  egg. 

I have  feen  fome  of  thefe  maggots,  while  very  fmall,  to  have  the 


dark  fpot  before  mentioned,  and  others  much  larger,  and  even  per- 
fectly formed,  not  to  have  the  lealt  appearance  of  it.  -And,  to 
investigate  the  true  nature  of  this  dark  fpot,  which  fome  are  fo  Simple 
as  to  imagine  is  a young  Ant,  I opened  the  maggot,  and  faw  molt 
plainly  that  it  was  the  animal’s  ltomach,  and  that  the  darkilh  appear- 
ance was  caufed  by  the  food  in  the  ltomach ; and,  with  regard  to 
thofe  maggots  which  have  not  fuch  a fpot,  this  is  owing  to  the  dif- 
ferent kind  of  food  brought  to  it  by  the  parents.  In  this  diflec- 
tion  I faw  not  only  the  ltomach,  but  the  inteltines  adjoining  to  it, 
which  were  filled  with  globular  particles  of  a darkilh  colour. 

How  is  it  pofiible  for  us  to  fee  in  a maggot  (which  we  call  an 
egg)  a very  minute  young  creature  ? for  I have  before  faid,  that  the 
whole  and  entire  maggot  is  transformed  into  an  Ant,  faving  only 
its  lkin  which  is  left  behind;  but  this  Ikin  or  cuticle  is  fo  thin,  that 
it  does  not  amount  to  an  hundreth  part  of  the  maggot’s  fubfiance. 

This  maggot  has  on  its  body,  except  the  belly,  many  hairs,  and 
is  uncommonly  lluggilh  in  its  motions,  fo  that  it  is  feldom  feen  even 
to  ftretch  itself  out,  or  to  contract  its  body,  but  it  often  moves  its 
head,  and  fometimes,  though  not  often,  opens  its  mouth.  It  is,  in 
a word,  entirely  unable  to  leek  its  food,  and,  as  I may  fay,  lies  im- 
moveable in  its  neft,  without  ever  changing  its  place,  and  there- 
fore it  is  neceflary  that  the  parent  Ants,  or  fome  others  of  the  tribe, 
fhould  continually  provide  food  and  bring  it  to  the  young  ones. 

This  being  the  cafe,  the  commonly  received  opinion  mull  be  done 
away,  relpecting  the  indufiry  of  Ants  in  carrying  provilions  to  their 
nelts  for  the  purpofe  only  of  laying  up  a fiock  of  food  for  winter; 
whereas  on  the  contrary,  the  grea tell  part,  and  who  can  tell  w hether 
or  not  the  w hole,  is  laid  up  for  the  maggots  which  proceed  from 
their  eggs  (and  w ho  cannot  poflibly  feed  themfelves),  and  to  pro- 
vide them  with  nourilhment  until  they  are  of  lulficient  growdh  to 
put  on  the  lhape  of  Ants. 

And,  in  like  manner  as  I have  faid,  that  the  Weevil  docs  not  lay 
many  eggs  at  a time,  like  the  Silkworm’s  moth,  and  the  common 
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fly,  fo  it  is  with  the  Ant,  which  is  a long  lived  animal,  and  during 
the  whole  fummer  continues  to  lay  its  eggs  (at  lead  in  my  opinion), 
and  if  fo,  they  mult  be  continually  employed  in  providing  food  for 
their  young.  And  this  is  an  innate  impulfe  or  inltinct  implanted 
in  them  by  Nature,  for  otherwife  their  young  (which  are  maggots) 
mult  be  Itarved  for  want  of  food. 

I am  aware  that  what  I have  advanced,  and  thefe  my  obferva- 
tions  will  be  difputed  by  many,  and  the  rather,  as  fo  much  has  been 
written  of  the  indultry  and  forelight  of  Ants  in  laying  up  ltore  for 
the  winter,  but  this  I do  not  at  all  regard.  I freely  fpeak  my  fenti- 
ments  as  they  occur  to  me ; and  I think  it  is  not  at  all  improbable 
that  Ants  throughout  the  winter,  and  efpecially  if  the  cold  be  very 
levere,  can  live  without  nourilhment,  lying  motionlefs  under  ground 
as  other  fmall  animals  do  in  the  open  air,  fuch  as  the  flea,  the 
weevil  and  others.  And  if  we  do  but  obferve  the  Ant,  when  in 
autumn  they  devour  our  grapes,  and  take  notice,  if  it  be  cold,  how 
flowly  they  move,  we  may  very  well  conclude  that,  when  the  cold 
increafes  they  may  be  entirely  inactive  during  the  middle  of  winter. 

Some  perfons  would  have  us  believe  that  Ants  bite  the  human 
fpecies,  and  that  their  bite  is  venomous  : but  this  is  what  I could 
never  obferve;  and  it  feems  to  me  very  plain,  that  the  mouth  of 
an  Ant  is  not  made  for  any  fuch  purpofe,  partly  becaufe  its  pin- 
cers, which  are  provided  with  points  or  teeth,  and  are  fituated  in 
the  fore  part  of  the  head  at  the  opening  of  the  mouth,  cannot  exert 
fuflicient  force  to  penetrate  through  the  external  Ikin  of  our  bodies, 
and  make  any  impreflion  on  the  fenfltive  cuticle  ; for  the  pincers 
are  too  Ihort,  and  the  teeth  in  them  too  many  in  number,  for  fo 
fmall  an  animal  to  have  the  power  of  reaching  with  them  the 
fenfltive  cuticle  ; and  in  the  next  place,  if  we  do  but  infpefl  all  the 
parts  of  an  Ant’s  mouth,  when  in  motion,  we  lhall  fee  that  they 
are  not  of  a nature  calculated  to  do  hurt  to  any  animal. 

I have  often  feen  an  Ant  produce  out  of  its  mouth  four  oblong 
particles ; but  they  are  provided  with  fmall  joints  like  thofe  in  the 
1 
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horns  of  the  Ant,  fo  that  the  pincers  or  teeth  of  this  animal  feem 
deligned  for  no  other  ufe  then  to  grind  its  food,  and  alfo  to  drag  the 
proviiions  it  collects  for  its  young  to  the  place  where  the  young 
maggots  lie.  But  I always  obferved,  and  without  any  one  inftance 
to  the  contrary,  that  thele  Ants  have  a fling  which  is  placed,  not  in 
the  head,  but  in  the  hind  part  of  their  bodies,  and,  if  at  any  time,  we 
moletl  or  hurt  the  Ant,  it  immediately  puts  forth  its  fling  (which 
at  other  times  it  keeps  within  its  body),  and  continually  endeavours 
to  ftrike,  for  it  does  nothing  but  bend  its  tail  downwards,  and  in- 
celfantly  moves  its  lting  in  and  out  of  its  body. 

This  motion  of  the  lting,  is  fo  natural  to  the  Ant,  that  though 
the  hind  part  of  its  body  be  cut  off  from  the  relt,  the  lting  will 
continue  to  move  for  fome  time.  And  the  Ant  not  only  gives  us  pain 
merely  by  Itinging,  but  with  the  lting  it  emits  a tranfparent  liquid 
which  is  tranfmitted  to  the  end  of  the  lting  ; and,  from  this  liquid, 
I conceive  the  principal  part  of  the  pain  proceeds,  owing  to  the 
lharp  faline  particles  it  contains,  and  that  from  hence  alfo  proceed 
thofe  humours  or  fwellings  upon  the  Ikin  which  we  experience  on 
being  Itung. 

The  fwellings  or  pimples  which  I experienced  from  the  Ants,  in 
my  preceding  obfervations  of  their  manner  of  generation,  gave 
me  more  pain  than  in  my  life  before  I had  experienced  from  them. 
For  it  is  almolt  twenty  years  ago  that,  having  been  violently  Itung 
by  Ants,  I then,  upon  examination,  difeovered  that  they  carried  a 
lting  in  the  hind  parts  of  their  bodies. 

Although  this  liquid  emitted  by  the  Ant,  is  in  very  fmall  quan- 
tity, I tried  all  means  I could  devife  to  difeover,  if  poltible,  the  kind 
of  particles  it  might  contain,  but  I could  obferve  nothing,  except  that 
this  liquor  (though  very  tranfparent  and  fluid),  conlifted  of  parts  fo 
fixed  that  it  would  not  evaporate;  in  like  manner  as  if  it  had  been  an 
oil  : in  one  place  I fancied  I faw  fome  particles  lying,  of  the  nature 
of  falts,  with  fome  others,  fo  minute,  that  I could  not  aferibe  to 
them  any  particular  lhape. 
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The  fting  of  the  Ant  has  not  any  aperture  at  its  extremity,  through 
which  this  noxious  liquid  is  emitted  (as  I have  heretofore  faid 
is  the  cafe  with  the  Scorpion),  but  it  is  provided  with  a cavity,  or 
groove,  fimilar  to  what  we  fee  in  thofe  inftruments  ufed  by  bailors 
to  wet  their  fails,  in  order  to  make  them  hold  the  more  wind. 
Through  this  groove,  or  channel,  the  Ant  is  able  to  emit  the  liquid, 
and  that  as  far  as  the  extremity  of  the  fting. 

Upon  my  taking  oft*  this  liquid  from  the  fting,  I found  that 
the  animal’s  fupply  was  not  exhaufted  ; for,  when  it  drew  in 
the  fting,  a frefli  quantity  of  liquid  came  again  forth  with  it,  and 
this,  not  once,  but  feveral  different  times.  This  gave  me  reafon  to 
guefs  the  caufe  of  an  uncommonly  large  tumour  I once  had,  in  my 
arm,  from  the  flinging  of  an  Ant,  which  was,  that  the  Ant,  having 
crept  up  my  fhirt  fleeve  on  the  inftde,  and  there  begun  to  fting ; be- 
fore I could  ftrip  off  my  other  clothes,  as  well  as  my  fhirt,  it 
had  flung  me,  feveral  times,  fucceftively,  from  whence  a large 
quantity  of  that  noxious  liquid  had  been  injected,  cauftng  a larger 
fwelling,  and  a greater  degree  of  pain. 

Fig.  6,  BCD,  reprefents  the  fting  of  the  Ant.  ABDE  denote 
part  of  the  animal’s  tail,  which  is  covered  with  hairs. 

What  I have  here  noted  is,  however,  only  to  be  underftood  of 
the  red  coloured  Ants,  and  thefe  are  the  only  fort  of  them  which  I 
ever  faw  in  my  garden ; but,  in  other  gardens,  I obferved  another 
fpecies  of  Ants,  of  a blackifh  colour,  and  fomewhat  lefs  in  ftze  than 
the  red  Ants,  and  not  nearly  of  fo  hardy  a make ; for  I could  eafily 
comprefs  or  fqueeze  the  hinder  parts  of  thefe  Ants,  which  part  of 
the  body,  in  the  red  ones,  was  very  hard.  And,  whereas  I have 
faid,  that  I always  found  the  former  Ants  provided  with  a fting,  I 
could  not  difcover  any  fling  in  thefe  laft  mentioned  ones,  although 
I opened  more  than  twenty  five  of  them. 

As  to  the  maggots  in  the  nefts  of  thefe  black  Ants,  they  did 
not  differ  from  thofe  produced  by  the  red  Ants,  except  in  being 
fomewhat  fmaller  than  the  red,  when  full  grown.  And,  whereas 
Vol.  II.  D 
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the  firft  mentioned  maggots  changed  into  the  form  of  a cryfalis 
(of  which  I faw  great  numbers,  lying  among  the  maggots),  I could 
not,  among  thefe  laffc  maggots,  difcern  a tingle  cryfalis  ; but  I faw, 
among  them,  a great  number  of  what  are  called  Ants’  eggs,  which, 
at  one  end,  had  a black  Ipot.  A parcel  of  thefe  I brought  home 
with  me ; and,  upon  opening  them,  I found,  in  fome  of  them, 
a perfect  Ant,  of  a colour  inclining  to  black,  in  others  of  them,  an 
Ant  quite  perfect,  but  white. 

The  thell,  or  covering  of  this  Ant,  did  not  appear  to  me, 
to  be  either  a membrane,  or  the  Ikin  of  the  maggot,  which  it 
had  ftripped  off  in  undergoing  its  change,  for  it  was  quite  fmooth, 
and  without  any  wrinkle.  And,  as  I could  not  imagine  how  this 
covering  was  formed  about  the  Ant,  I put  fome  of  the  moll  perfect 
maggots  into  a clean  glafs;  and,  when  they  had  been  in  it  for  two  days, 
I found  them  to  differ  much  from  the  firll  mentioned  ones.  For 
thefe  latter  ones  had  begun  to  fpin,  as  filk  worms  do,  and,  when  the 
thread  was  about  as  long  as  two  hairs  breadth,  they  fattened  it,  with 
their  mouths,  to  the  threads  they  had  already  fpun  (doubtlefs,  by 
means  of  fome  glutinous  matter  proceeding  out  of  their  mouths)  ; 
and,  in  this  fpinning,  I did  not  perceive  them  move  more  than  their 
heads  and  the  two  joints  of  their  body  next  the  head  : and,  after  two 
days,  they  had  proceeded  fo  far  in  their  fpinning  that  the  maggot, 
within  the  cafe,  was  no  longer  to  be  difcerned.  When  thefe 
had  remained  in  the  glafs  in  my  clofet,  the  fpace  of  four  days,  I ob- 
ferved,  that  fome  of  the  Ants  in  them  had  gained  fo  much  llrength 
as  to  break  through  the  web  or  cafe  in  which  they  lay,  and 
run  about  the  glafs. 

Hence  it  alfo  appeared  to  me,  that  thefe  lall  maggots,  in  their 
change  into  a cryfalis,  or  an  Ant,  not  only  at  once  alfume  all  their 
limbs,  and  the  complete  fliape  of  their  bodies,  but  alfo  that,  after 
this  change,  they  never  grow  any  larger,  unlefs  they  undergo 
a farther  change,  and  become  flying  infe&s.  So  that  we  fee  the 
error  of  thofe  who  fay,  that,  in  what  they  call  the  eggs  of  Ants,  they 
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can  diftinguilh  the  young  Ants  when  not  perfectly  formed,  and 
which,  in  procefs  of  time,  increafe  in  fize  ; when,  on  the  contrary, 
no  Ant,  or  rather  its  maggot,  is  inclofed  in  its  web  or  cafe,  until  it 
has  attained  its  full  tize. 

This  being  fo,  it  appears,  that  the  young  Ant,  whether  a 
maggot,  a cryfalis,  or  a maggot  in  its  web  or  cafe,  has,  hitherto, 
been  improperly  called  by  the  name  of  an  Ant’s  egg;  for,  in 
like  manner  as  we  can,  with  no  propriety,  denominate  the  cone  or 
cafe  wherein  a filk  worm  is  inclofed,  a filk  worm’s  egg,  it  is  equally 
improper  to  call  the  maggot,  cryfalis,  or  the  web  of  the  mag- 
got, wherein  a young  Ant  is  inclofed,  an  Ant’s  egg.  For,  upon 
comparing  the  true  tize  of  an  egg,  laid  by  the  Ant,  with  that  of  the 
web  or  cafe  wherein  the  maggot,  containing  the  young  Ant,  is 
inclofed  (and  which  is  commonly  called  the  Ant’s  egg),  I will 
venture  to  fay,  that  nearly  an  hundred  and  feventy  five  Ants’  eggs 
do  not  more  than  equal  the  fize  of  the  web  or  cafe  fpun  by 
the  maggot,  and  in  which  it  is  changed  into  an  Ant. 

I have  before  faid,  that,  at  one  end  of  the  web  or  cafe  fpun 
by  the  young  Ant,  there  is  a black  lpot,  which,  upon  examination, 
I judged  to  be  the  excrement  of  the  maggot,  and  which  it  purged 
off  when  it  was  about  being  changed  into  an  Ant. 

This  web  or  cafe,  fpun  by  the  maggot,  is  of  fo  clofe  a texture 
that  one  can  feldom  difqern  the  Ant  within  it,  unlefs  when  it  is  fo 
far  advanced  in  its  growth  that  it  begins  to  alfume  a black  colour, 
or  when  it  moves  itfelf  within  the  covering  or  cafe. 

In  all  the  Ants’  nefts  that  I have  examined,  I have  obferved 
fome  of  the  Ants  to  have  wings  ; but  in  none  of  the  nefts  have  I been 
able  to  find  the  leaft  traces  of  the  provifions  which  they  are  faid  to 
ftore  up  ; fo  that  I am  ftill  more  allured  that,  in  the  fummer  feafon, 
the  Ants  have  enough  to  do  to  colled!  and  carry  into  their  nefts 
a fufficient  quantity  of  food  for  the  fupport  and  nourifhment  of  the 
multitudes  of  their  maggots,  both  great  and  final],  with  which 
their  nefts  are,  in  many  places,  quite  filled. 
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Moreover,  about  the  middle  of  the  month  of  Auguft,  I examined 
feveral  black  Ants’  nefts  on  the  Lands  we  call  Duynen  or  the  Downs, 
as  well  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Haerlem,  as  elfewhere,  but  I did 
not  find  in  them  any  of  the  maggots  from  which  thefe  Ants  were 
bred,  nor  any  of  the  webs  lpun  by  them,  but  only  fome  empty  webs 
or  cafes,  out  of  which  the  Ants  had  crept. 

I have  alfo  feen,  in  fome  nefts,  the  greateft  part  of  the  Ants 
changed  into  flying  aniifrals  ; and,  among  thefe  winged  Ants,  fome 
were  eight  times  larger  than  the  common  black  Ant. 

I,  afterwards,  again  examined  the  nefts  of  the  red  Ants  in 
my  garden,  and  found  in  them  Ants,  with  their  eggs,  the  maggots, 
and  cryfales,  in  as  great  numbers  as  before. 

I alfo  placed  feveral  grains  of  wheat  before  the  Ants’  nefts, 
thinking  they  would  not  have  ftrength  to  carry  them  away,  but 
I did  not  obferve  them  at  all  difpofed  to  touch  the  wheat,  and  they 
only  carried  into  their  nefts  a fmall  barley-corn. 

I have  thus  in  my  refearches  difcovered  two  fpecies  of  Ants ; and 
doubtlefs  there  may  be  many  other  fpecies  of  them  in  thefe  parts, 
which  have  not  come  under  my  obfervation.  As  to  what  forts  of 
Ants  are  found  in  other  countries,  which  are  much  larger  than  ours, 
and  what  may  regard  their  collecting  provifions,  and  the  nature  of 
their  domeftic  oeconomy,  all  thefe  things  are  unknown  to  me. 

Theft;  are  my  obfervations  (fuch  as  they  are),  relpeCting  the  Ants, 
from  which  I have  collected,  and  fatisfied  myfelf  of,  the  following 
particulars  : Firft,  that  Ants  lay  very  minute  eggs  ; fecondly,  that 
from  thofe  eggs  maggots  are  produced,  which  are  fed  by  the  Ants; 
and  that  the  food  which  Ants  are  continually  carrying  to  their  nefts 
in  the  fummer  time,  is  for  no  other  ufe  than  the  nouriftiment  of 
thofe  maggots  : and  thirdly,  that  what  people  call  Ants’  eggs  are 
either  maggots,  cryfales,  or  the  webs  lpun  by  the  maggots,  (with 
maggots  in  the  infide). 

To  fliew  the  true  fize  of  our  Ants,  I caufed  a drawing  to  be  made 
of  fome  of  the  red  ones,  which  is  exprefled  at  fg.  7. 
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After  this,  being  about  two  hours’  journey  from  our  town  of  Delft, 
and  going  into  a plantation,  belonging  to  a gentleman’s  houfe,  a 
working  man  fhewed  me  feveral  Ants’  nefts,  namely,  fome  of  the 
red  Ants  of  the  fame  fize  with  thofe  in  my  garden,  in  which  I found 
a great  number  of  eggs  and  maggots  of  different  fizes,  and  many 
cryfales  among  them ; alfo,  fome  nefls  of  black  Ants,  which  ap- 
peared to  be  propagated  in  the  fame  manner  as  I have  before  def- 
cribed  refpe6ting  them.  But  in  thefe  black  Ants’  neils,  I found  no 
eggs  nor  maggots,  except  fome  maggots  employed  in  fpinning  their 
cafes,  and  fome  cryfales  in  the  cafes  or  webs.  I alfb  here  found 
a third  fort  of  Ants,  of  a bright  yellow  colour;  thefe  were  as  fmall  as 
the  black  Ants,  and  in  them  I could  not  difcover  any  ding.  The 
maggots  that  came  out  of  the  eggs  of  thefe  Ants,  when  brought  to 
their  full  growth,  changed  into  Ants  without  fpinning  a web,  in  like 
manner  as  I have  faid  of  the  red  Ants. 

For  my  hill  farther  fatisfatdion,  I took  out  of  my  garden  two 
feveral  Ants’  nefls,  and  the  earth  which  contained  the  mofl  Ants, 
with  their  eggs,  maggots,  and  cryfales  mixed  ; thefe  I put  into  a 
glafs  about  nine  inches  deep,  and  eight  inches  in  circumference, 
on  which  I put  a glafs  cover,  and  gave  the  Ants  for  food  fome 
fugar,  a piece  of  a pear,  and  fome  cherries ; placing  the  glafs  upon 
my  defk,  in  order,  if  poffible,  to  difcover  the  manner  in  which  the 
Ants  fed  their  maggots  ; but  thefe  the  Ants  carried  away,  and  con- 
cealed under  the  earth  in  the  bell  manner  they  were  able,  fo  that  I 
could  get  a light  of  but  few  of  them  at  a time.  But,  upon  obferv- 
ing  how  motionlefs  the  maggots  lay,  I faw,  that  though  fhaken 
about  or  carried  by  the  Ants  from  place  to  place,  or  whether  lying 
in  heaps  or  fingly,  and  no  Ants  near  them,  they  did  not  flir  them- 
felves  in  the  leaf!. 

And  as  I frequently  faw  an  Ant  with  its  mouth  clofe  to  the  head 
or  mouth  of  a maggot,  and  in  that  pofture  lie  motionlefs  for  a time, 
I confidered  that  probably  one  or  more  of  the  organs  which  the 
Ant  has  in  its  mouth,  might  be  formed  for  no  other  end  than  to 
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put  into  the  mouth  of  the  maggots  the  food  provided  for  them 
by  the  parents,  which  is  what  in  beafts  we  name  fuckling. 

From  thefe  my  obfervations,  I concluded  that  probably  the  food 
which  we  fee  the  Ants  in  thefe  countries  carry  to  their  nelis,  is  what 
they,  for  the  time,  have  more  than  they  can  take  into  their  ftomachs, 
and  that  they  hide  it  in  holes  and  corners  in  their  nefts,  until  they 
have  fed  their  young  with  the  nutriment  prepared  in  their  ftomachs, 
and  this  being  done,  they  refort  to  the  provifions  they  have  brought; 
which  being  prepared  in  their  bodies  to  become  nourifhment  for 
their  young,  they  can  immediately,  without  quitting  their  nefts, 
fupply  the  young  maggots  with  more  food. 


Addition,  by  the  Translator. 

Mr.  Leeuwenhoek  having  in  this  Effay  noticed  particularly,  the  erroneous 
figure  given  by  a German  author,  of  what  he  calls  the  Ant’s  egg ; that 
figure  taken  from  Mr.  Leeuwenhoek’s  copy  of  it,  is  here  fubjoined  : the 
Tranflator  not  chufing  to  infert  it  in  the  Folio  Plate,  left  it  Ihould,  at  firft 
fight,  be  miftaken  for  a drawing  given  by  our  Author,  with  the  accuracy  of 
whofe  figures  this  is  altogether  incongruous. 


Of  a certain  poifonous  Reptile , common  in  the  Eajl  Indies , called  in 

Latin , Millepeda  Indica,  in  Dutch  Duyfent-been,  and  in  English 

vulgarly  named  the  thoufand  legs  * 

X HAVE  often  heard  mention  made  of  the  poifonous  pun&ure  or 
bite  of  a certain  noxious  animal  in  the  Eall  Indies,  called  a Miile- 
. peda,  or  thoufand  legs ; this  animal,  as  I have  been  told,  creeps  over 
the  bodies  of  perfons  afleep,  and  being  of  a very  cold  nature,  the 
perfon  is  induced  by  the  unufual  fenfation  to  move ; if  the  perfon 
does  not  ffcir,  the  animal  palfes  away  without  doing  him  any  injury, 
but  if  he  moves,  it  bites  him  with  the  two  fangs  or  teeth,  placed  in 
the  fore  part  of  its  head ; and  although  no  blood  follows  the  bite, 
but  only  a very  fmall  red  or  livid  fpot  appears,  yet  an  intolerable 
pain,  with  a fwelling,  enfues,  which  remains  longer  with  fome  per- 
fons than  others ; and,  to  relieve  this  pain,  the  moll  approved  reme- 
dy is,  to  drown  the  animal  in  oil  of  Olives,  and  to  anoint  the 
wounded  part  with  the  oil. 

Being  delirous  to  fee  one  of  thefe  creatures,  I gave  in  charge  to 
fome  labourers  employed  in  this  town  to  unload  the  Eall  India 
fhips,  to  bring  to  me  a living  Millepeda,  in  order  that  I might  if 
pollible  difcover  from  what  caufe  the  poifon  in  its  bite  proceeded ; 
and  thereupon  they  brought  me  one,  about  the  lize  of  my  little 
linger,  (though  fome  of  thefe  are  two  or  three  fingers’  length).  I 
immediately  took  hold  of  it  with  a fmall  pair  of  pincers,  near  one 
of  its  two  fangs  or  piercers,  and  examined  the  fang  by  the  micro- 
scope, and  all  the  while,  the  animal  was  continually  opening  and 
Ihuttings  its  fangs,  as  endeavouring  to  bite.  I faw  that  in  each  of 

* We  have  in  England  an  animal  probably  of  this  fpecies,  though  not  venomous,  and  of 
much  fmaller  dimenfions,  to  which  the  name  of  thoufand  legs  is  given,  particularly  by  chil- 
dren. It  is  often  found  under  ftones  or  rubbifli : it  is  feldom  above  two  or  three  inches  long, 
but  in  fhape  exactly  fimilar  to  the  Millepeda  here  deferibed ; and  wonderfully  nimble  in  its 
motions. 
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tkefe  fangs,  there  was  a round  hole  placed  in  a kind  of  groove  or 
furrow  leading  towards  the  point,  the  intent  of  fuch  furrow  being, 
as  I conceive,  to  convey  fome  kind  of  liquid  iffuing  from  the  hole 
to  the  very  point  of  the  fang,  while  it  is  within  the  part  wounded  ; 
and  hence,  I imagine,  that  the  Millepeda  by  its  bite,  wounds  and 
tears  open  fome  of  the  blood  veflels,  or  other  velfels  within  the 
Ikin,  and  at  the  fame  time  infufes  a liquid  into  the  wounded  part, 
which  liquid,  I fuppofe,  contains  fome  noxious  and  very  pungent 
fait,  and  that  the  pain  felt  is  not  occalioned  by  the  mere  bite,  but 
from  that  noxious  or  pungent  liquid.  I did  intend  to  have  purfued 
my  obfervations  ilill  farther,  and  had  delired  the  labourers  to  bring 
me  more  of  thofe  animals,  but  none  were  then  to  be  had ; for 
though  feveral  were  feen  in  the  thip  while  the  goods  were  unloading, 
they  had  been  all  killed  upon  the  Ipot. 

The  forceps,  fang,  or  what  may  be  called  the  filing  of  this  Mille- 
peda, I preferred,  and  cajifed  a drawing  to  be  made  of  it.  Fig.  8, 
ABCDEF,  reprefents  a part  of  this  forceps  or  ding,  as  feen  through 
the  microfcope.  At  C is  to  be  feen  the  furrow  or  channel,  and  alfo 
the  hole  in  it,  through  which  this  noxious  animal,  in  wounding  a 
man,  injects  the  poilonous  liquor. 

After  this,  I was  prefented  by  a certain  gentleman  who  is  fond  of 
collecting  all  forts  of  foreign  animals,  with  a large  Indian  Millepeda, 
of  which  I have  alfo  caufed  a drawing  to  be  made,  becaufe  many 
perfons  know  nothing  of  this  poifonous  creature  : this  is  diewn  at 
fig.  Q,  GHIRL,  and  in  this  figure,  I K,  are  the  two  fangs  or  ltmgs, 
one  of  which  is  exhibited  in  the  former  figure,  as  feen  through  the 
microfcope. 


Of  the  FLEA. 


Being  defirous  to  know  how  long  time  was  requifite  for  the  egg 
of  a Flea  to  produce  a perfect  Flea,  I fat  about  making  experiments 
to  afcertain  that  fact ; but  it  was  not  till  after  many  trials  that  I 
could  make  a regular  feries  of  fuccefsful  obfervations. 

In  the  month  of  July,  I enclofed  feveral  Fleas  in  a glafs,  that 
they  might  lay  their  eggs ; the  worms  or  maggots  hatched  from 
their  eggs,  I nurfed  with  all  the  care  I was  able,  feeding  them 
every  day  with  flies,  which  I firfl;  killed  ; thefe  they  devoured  with 
great  avidity,  and  thereby  were  very  fpeedily  increafed  in  flze.  My 
obfervations  on  this  fubject  are  as  follows  : 

On  the  Oth  of  July  the  worm  came  out  of  the  egg. 

On  the  1 7th  of  July  the  worm  appeared  all  over  white,  from 
whence  I concluded  that  it  was  near  dying  ; I twice  offered  it  frefli 
flies  for  food,  but  it  would  not  eat,  and  appeared  to  me  to  be  mo- 
tionlefs,  but  viewing  it  with  the  microfcope,  I faw  that  it  was 
employed  in  fpinning  round  itfelf  a web  or  covering. 

The  21st  of  July,  this  worm  was  changed  into  an  aurelia  or 
chryfalis,  which  was  of  a tranfparent  white. 

The  25  th  of  July,  this  chryfalis  afllimed  fomewhat  of  a red  colour, 
which  continually  grew  deeper  and  deeper. 

The  30th  of  July  in  the  morning,  it  was  entirely  red,  and  in 
the  evening  the  Flea  it  contained  was  leaping  about  the  glafs. 

Hereby  we  fee  that  in  the  middle  of  the  fummer,  in  four  days 
time  after  an  egg  is  laid  by  the  Flea,  it  produces  a worm  or  mag- 
got, which  in  eleven  days  attains  to  its  full  growth,  in  four  days 
time  it  is  changed  into  a chrysalis,  and  in  nine  days  more  it  becomes 
a perfect  Flea. 

Now  if  we  lay  it  down,  that  it  is  with  these  creatures,  as  with 
raoft  fmall  animals,  which  in  like  manner  undergo  a change,  (at 
Vol.  II.  E 
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leafl  as  far  as  I know)  that  their  eggs  are  formed  in  their  bodies  be- 
fore they  come  out  of  their  aurelia  Hate  ; it  will  follow,  that  Fleas 
immediately  upon  their  coming  forth  into  life  out  of  their  webs, 
can  copulate,  and  in  three  or  four  days  time  lay  eggs,  fo  that  in 
the  fpace  of  twenty-eight  days,  from  a newly  laid  egg,  a Flea  may 
be  produced.  This  being  the  cafe,  it  is  no  Wonder  that  in  the 
fummer  we  at  fome  times  perceive  no  Fleas  in  our  houfes,  and  at 
other  times  they  appear  in  great  numbers  without  being  brought  from 
elfewhere  ; and  if  we  alfo  fuppofe,  as  I am  well  allured  is  the  cafe, 
that  Fleas,  after  they  have  copulated  and  laid  the  eggs  which  they 
had  within  them,  do  then  die,  we  may  conclude  that  we  are  not 
tormented  for  a long  time  by  one  and  the  fame  Flea. 

But  whereas  many  flying  infects  do,  within  a few  fucceflive 
days,  lay  all  their  eggs,  this  is  not  the  cafe  with  Fleas  ; for  a Flea, 
which  in  one  day  or  night  laid  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  and  even  12  eggs, 
being  afterwards  Ihut  up  in  a glafs  laid  no  more,  though  upon 
opening  it,  I found  in  its  body  many  eggs  remaining,  fome  of 
which  were  exceedingly  fmall,  whence  I concluded  that  a Flea 
being  fo  Ihut  up,  its  laying  no  more  eggs  was  occalioned  only  by 
want  of  food.  To  fatisfy  myfelf  in  this  respect,  I took  feveral 
female  Fleas,  after  they  had  laid  their  firfl:  parcel  of  eggs,  and 
contrived  to  confine  them  on  my  hand,  in  order  that  they  might 
thence  get  a fupply  of  nourifliment : one  of  thefe  fucked  the  blood 
with  great  avidity,  standing  as  it  were  upon  its  head,  and  lifting 
up  its  hinder  and  middle  feet  with  a quivering  motion  in  them, 
this  Flea  the  following  day  laid  two  or  three  eggs,  and  two  or  three 
days  fucceflively  afterwards,  I placed  it  again  on  my  hand,  that  it 
might  get  a further  fupply  of  food,  but  in  vain,  for  it  did  nothing 
but  leap  about  and  endeavour  to  elcape.  The  like  happened  to  me 
in  feveral  other  trials  I made,  but  if  the  Fleas  would  have  con- 
tinually fed  on  my  arm  or  hand,  I would  have  done  my  bell  to 
ascertain  what  is  the  natural  term  of  this  creature’s  life. 

On  this  occalion  I cannot  but  obferve  that  we  meet  with  many 
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men  who  fet  themfelves  in  oppofition  to  all  new  difcoveries,  being 
riveted  to  old  opinions ; yet  are  themfelves  too  indolent  to  in- 
vestigate the  fubject,  and  the  rather,  as  thefe  refearches.  into 
Nature’s  works  are  often  very  troublefome,  and  bring  no  gain  or 
profit.  I thould  endeavour  to  confute  fuch  opponents,  did  I not 
think  it  would  be  loft  labour ; and,  indeed,  I know  not  who 
would  bestow  fo  much  labour  as  I have  done  on  that  minute  and 
despifed  creature  the  Flea. 

During  the  fpace  of  two  months  and  upwards,  I put  into  the 
hands  of  my  maid-fervant  four  or  more  glafles,  with  cork  ftoppers, 
and  directed  her  to  confine  in  them  as  many  as  the  could  catch  of 
the  largeft  fort  of  Fleas,  which  are  always  females,  with  a caution 
to  handle  them  gently,  that  none  of  the  veins  or  vefiels  in  their 
bodies  might  be  injured  ; and  thefe  Fleas  I frequently  removed  into 
freth  glafies,  to  preferve  the  eggs  they  laid  from  being  foiled  with 
the  excrements  they  voided,  in  which,  by  the  way  I have  plainly 
feen  a great  quantity  of  faline  particles.  Now,  if,  as  has  been 
obferved  above,  in  twenty-four  days  a perfect  Flea  is  produced  from 
an  egg,  we  fee  that  in  a tingle  fummer,  or  rather  from  the  month 
of  March  to  November,  Fleas  may  be  propagated  feven  or  eight 
times,  and  fo  often  may  we  be  infefted  by  new  generations  of 
them. 

Not  content  with  the  preceding  obfervations,  I at  feveral  times 
trained  up  or  nurfed  the  worms  from  the  Fleas’  eggs,  till  they  grew 
to  their  full  fize,  and  I found  that  an  egg  in  three  days  time  pro- 
duced a worm  or  maggot,  and  the  worms  or  maggots  in  twelve  or 
thirteen  days,  or  little  more,  came  to  their  full  fize.  In  particular, 
about  the  middle  of  Auguft,  I had  two  maggots,  one  of  which 
came  out  of  its  egg  about  two  hours  before  the  other  : the  firft  of 
thefe  I glued  to  the  point  of  a fmall  brafs  pin,  and  placing  it  before 
the  microfcope,  I gave  it  into  the  limner’s  hand,  directing  him  to 
make  a drawing  of  it,  as  nearly  as  he  was  able,  for  the  worm 
moved  itfelf  about  violently. 

E 2 
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Plate  XII.  Jig.  10,  A B C exhibit  this  worm  or  maggots  as  glued 
to  the  pin,  and  appears  to  the  view  as  if  it  lay  on  its  back,  A is 
the  head,  on  which  are  two  prominent  parts,  like  horns,  out  of 
which  proceed  two  other  fharp  weapons,  fo  lmall  that  the  limner 
did  not  perceive  them  until  they  were  pointed  out  to  him  : between 
thefe  horns  appear  two  fhorter  prominent  parts,  which  are  not 
placed  on  the  head,  but  at  the  lower  part  of  it,  where  the  mouth 
is  lituated  : thefe  parts  the  maggot  ufes  in  moving  from  place  ta 
place,  and  alfo  thofe  parts  at  the  hind  part  of  its  body,  which  are 
pictured  at  C. 

After  this  drawing  was  made,  the  worm  ftruggled  to  violently, 
that  it  got  loofe  from  the  glue,  and  in  fixing  it  again  on  the  pin,  I 
happened  to  touch  its  head  with  fome  of  the  glue,  whereby  it  was 
much  hurt,  and  after  remaining  fixed  for  fix  hours,  it  died,  foon 
after  which  I perceived  the  moifture  of  its  body  fo  much  evapo- 
rated, that  it  was  contracted  into  many  wrinkles,  and  at  the  end 
of  twenty-four  hours  it  was  fo  dried  as  to  loofe  all  likenefs  of  a 
maggot,  whereas  the  other  which  was  hatched  two  hours  later, 
and  had  remained  fixed  before  the  microfcope  only  two  hours 
lefs,  was  not  only  alive,  but  its  body  as  fully  diftended  as  if  it  had 
been  newly  hatched. 

After  this  worm  had  been  thirty  hours  before  the  microfcope 
and  was  ftill  very  lively,  I thought  I faw  its  body  not  fo  com- 
pletely filled  out,  and  confequently  that  fome  of  its  moifture  was 
evaporated.  I frequently  afterwards  infpe&ed  it,  and  at  the  end 
of  fixty-four  hours,  I faw  it  ftill  in  motion,  but  its  body  diminifhed 
in  fize  : this  day  the  fun  {hone  very  hot. 

At  the  expiration  of  four  days  and  nights  this  worm  was  ftill  in 
motion.  I did  not  examine  it  again  till  fixteen  hours  afterwards, 
and  its  body  was  then  much  contracted  ; the  following  morning  the 
moifture  of  it  was  fo  evaporated,  that  it  could  not  be  known  to  be 
a worm. 

This  circumstance,  namely,  that  in  living  creatures  there  is  fo 
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little  wafte  of  moifture,  I have  obferved,  not  only  in  this  maggot, 
hut  in  many  minute  animals,  and  even  in  the  eggs  of  fmall  infects, 
(among  which  I reckon  thofe  of  the  flea)  ; For  if  the  fruitful  and 
barren  eggs  are  placed  befide  each  other,  we  fliall  fee  the  barren 
ones  dry  away,  whereas  the  fruitful  ones  will  retain  their  moisture, 
at  leaft,  fo  far  as  to  afford  the  maggot  in  the  egg  sufficient  for  its 
nourifhment. 

But  what  fliall  we  fay,  when  we  obferve  that  the  evaporation  of 
the  moifture  in  fmall  living  creatures,  or  their  eggs,  is  fo  little,  info- 
much,  that  a Flea  fliall  remain  wrapt  up  in  the  web  or  cafe  it  fpins 
for  four  entire  months,  and  yet  its  moifture  not  evaporate  fo 
far  as  to  caufe  its  death;  whereas  the  moifture  exhales  from  the 
body  of  a dead  flea  in  fo  fliort  a fpace  of  time.  In  a word,  we 
cannot  but  wonder  at  thefe  appearances,  and  here  our  reflexions 
muft  terminate. 

Before  this  worm,  I have  laft  mentioned,  came  out  of  its  egg,  I 
placed  the  erg  before  the  microfcope,  and  caufed  a drawing  to  be 
made  of  it,  becaufe  I could  not  only  fee  the  worm  alive  in  the  egg, 
and  how  its  body  was  placed,  but  I could  alfo  difcern  through  the 
Ihell,  many  of  the  joints  in  its  body. 

Fig.  11.  DE  represents  the  egg  of  the  Flea  wflth  the  worm  or 
maggot  in  it,  and  which  egg  had  been  laid  but  three  days.  Fig.  12, 
F G,  is  the  egg  from  which  the  maggot  had  crept  out,  and  in  which 
may  be  feen  the  manner  how  it  had  broke  open  the  ftiell.  These 
eggs  of  the  Flea  are  no  larger  when  viewed  by  the  naked  eye,  than 
fmall  grains  of  fand  : and  as  objects  do  not  appear  of  the  fame  fize 
to  the  eyes  of  every  one,  fo  it  was  with  the  limner  who  made  this 
drawing  ; for  the  breadth  of  this  egg  appeared  to  me  twice  the  fize 
here  reprefented,  and  the  worm  alfo  in  the  same  proportion.  I 
could,  however,  if  neceffary,  have  made  drawings  of  thefe  objeXs 
from  microfcopes  of  greater  magnifying  powers. 

After  the  preceding  remarks,  I fo  far  fucceeded  in  the  treatment 
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of  feveral  worms  or  maggots,  that  I had  two  which  acquired  their 
compleat  portions  of  nourithment,  and  began  to  fpin  their  webs ; but, 
becaufe  the  bottom  of  the  glafs  wdierein  they  lay  was  flopped  with 
a fmooth  piece  of  cork,  and  that  prefled  in  fo  tight  that  they  could 
not  penetrate  it,  they  could  not  completely  coyer  themfelves  with 
the  web.  For  in  like  manner  as  filk  worms  are  placed  in  a paper 
of  a round  tapering  form,  called  a cup,  in  order  that  it  may  fix  its 
web  on  every  fide,  and  be  completely  covered  by  it ; fo  the  worm 
produced  from  the  Flea’s  egg,  when  come  to  its  full  fize,  endea- 
vours to  creep  into  cracks,  holes,  or  corners,  in  order  to  inclofe  it- 
felf  on  every  fide  with  its  web. 

At  feveral  times  I contrived  to  prevent  the  maggots  enclofing 
themfelves  completely  in  their  webs,  in  order  that  I might  the  more 
eafily  difcern  their  alteration  into  a chryfalis  or  aurelia.  But  how 
often  foever  I viewed  them  after  they  had  ceafed  eating,  and  their 
change  approached,  I could  only  perceive  that  they  placed  them- 
felves in  the  fame  pofition  as  they  had  lain  in  the  egg.  But  exa- 
mining them  in  the  afternoon  in  .this  pofture,  I found  upon  look- 
ing at  them  three  hours  afterwards,  that  one  of  them  was  changed 
into  a chryfalis.  Upon  viewing  another  of  them  through  the  mi- 
crofcope,  I perceived  a mite  upon  its  body,  where  it  remained  fome 
time,  and  another  larger  mite  running  about  the  glafs,  whereupon 
I concluded,  that  at  the  time  thofe  worms  are  in  their  ftate  of 
change  and  unable  to  defend  themfelves,  the  mites  will  feize  and 
feed  upon  them.  After  this  worm  had  thus  laid  for  fome  hours,  I 
faw  that  its  body  was  somewhat  contradled,  whereupon  placing  it 
before  the  microfcope,  I perceived  three  holes  pierced  in  its  body, 
part  of  its  tkin  ftripped  off,  and  the  body  of  it  beginning  to  dry 
away. 

Flereupon  I began  to  confider,  that  this  web  or  covering  fpun  by 
the  Flea’s  worm  or  maggot  is  necessary  to  it,  and  that  without  it, 
thofe  creatures  could  not  eafily  be  propagated ; for  there  are  fel- 
dom  any  fragments  of  food,  or  the  bodies  of  lmall  animals  lying 
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about  our  houfes,  but  they  are  immediately  found  out  by  mites  who 
come  to  feed  upon  them ; and,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  though  I thought 
I had  perfectly  fecured  thefe  maggots  from  the  mites,  becaufe  the 
glafs  tube  wherein  I had  put  them,  which  was  almoft  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter, and  five  inches  long,  was  fo  clofely  Hopped  at  each  end  with 
cork,  that  I fhould  have  thought  it  impoflible  for  any  mite  to  get 
in  ; yet  now  I found  the  contrary  to  be  the  cafe : and  indeed,  I 
have  often  found  mites  feeding  on  things  in  places  where  I won- 
dered they  could  fo  foon  discover  their  food.  And  now,  upon 
feeing  thefe  mites  about  the  maggots,  it  occurred  to  my  thoughts, 
whether  or  no  thofe  fmall  and  very  flender  prominent  parts  in  the 
maggot,  which  in  fig.  10,  are  fhewn  at  A,  might  not  be  weapons 
designed  for  its  defence  againfl  the  mite. 

But  the  web  fpun  by  the  maggot,  and  wherein  it  inclofes  itfelf, 
before  its  transformation,  protects  it  in  that  Hate  from  all  attacks  of 
the  mite ; and  the  like  we  may  conclude,  to  be  the  cafe  with  the 
fdk  worm,  which  while  in  its  Hate  of  tranfmutation  into  a butter- 
fly, is  protected  by  its  cone  or  cafe,  not  from  mites,  but  from 
birds ; and  this  I am  well  allured  is  the  cafe  with  all  caterpillars, 
which  when  of  full  growth,  and  the  time  of  their  tranfmutation 
approaches,  do  inclofe  themfelves  in  fome  kind  of  web,  or  co- 
vering. 

The  maggot  which  I have  laid  I faw  changed  into  a chryfalis,  I 
the  next  morning  placed  before  a microfcope,  and  delivered  it  to 
the  limner,  to  make  a drawing  of  it. 

Fig.  13,  ABODE  F,  is  this  chryfalis  ; A K,  are  the  horns  of  the 
yet  unformed  Flea  ; L G B,  is  one  of  its  fore  legs,  which  rife  out 
of  the  head  at  L ; and  herein,  at  B,  may  be  feen  all  the  fmall 
joints  which  will  be  found  in  the  legs  and  feet  when  perfectly 
formed : the  like  joints  may  alfo  be  feen  in  C and  D, 

HC  is  one  of  the  middle  feet,  and  at  G may  he  teen  that  the 
fore  feet  partly  cover  the  middle  feet,  and  thefe  in  part  cover  the 
hind  feet ; I D and  C H are  the  two  hind  feet,  which  are  in  part 
covered  by  the  middle  ones. 
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Fig.  14,  MNOPQ,  reprefent  the  pellicle  put  off  by  the  mag- 
got, when  it  changed  into  a chryfalis,  leaving  the  wrinkles  in  it  as 
they  here  appear ; and  at  M are  the  places  where  the  maggot’s 
horns  Hood. 

Three  days  after  this  drawing  had  been  made,  I faw  that  the 
chryfalis  was  very  much  altered,  and  many  parts  appeared  in  it  which 
till  then  could  not  at  all  be  diftinguifhed  ; therefore  I caufed  a draw- 
ing to  be  made  of  this  alfo,  to  fhew  fuch  alteration. 

Fig.  15,  A S T Y,  is  this  drawing,  taken  as  exactly  as  the  limner 
was  able  to  reprefent  this  fecond  appearance  of  the  chryfalis. 

Fig.  16,  ABCDEFGHIKLMN,  reprefents  an  entire  Flea, 
glued  by  the  back  to  the  point  of  a needle,  and  fo  placed  before 
the  microfcope,  but  being  firft  killed,  becaufe  it  would  be  impoffible 
to  make  a drawing  of  a Flea  while  alive.  Nor,  indeed,  did  I intend 
to  have  given  a drawing  of  the  whole  Flea,  but  a certain  learned 
gentleman  ffrongly  urged  me  to  it,  faying,  that  the  world  would 
thereby  be  more  convinced,  that  Fleas  are  not  produced  from  cor- 
ruption,  but  in  the  ordinary  way  of  generation,  and  I therefore 
complied  with  his  request.  In  this  animal  a great  number  of  blood 
vessels  were  to  be  seen,  particularly  in  the  belly,  but  the  limner 
only  drew  a few  of  them,  faying,  that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to 
imitate  the  remainder  in  his  drawing. 

This  Flea  appeared  to  me,  through  the  fame  microfcope,  eight 
times  larger  than  here  fliewn,  though  the  limner  declared  that  it 
did  not  feem  any  larger  to  him.  Nor  could  I ever  have  believed 
that  there  was  fuch  a diverfity  in  the  fight- of  different  people  as  I 
now  find  to  be  the  cafe.  But  this  limner  was  very  fhort  fighted. 

At  D E F are  fhewn  the  hind  feet ; F G H the  middle  feet ; and 
I K L the  fore  feet ; placed  on  the  head  : and  between  thefe  lie  the 
organs  or  weapons  with  which  the  Flea  pierces  or  bites,  and  feeks 
its  food.  L M N are  two  horns  on  the  Flea’s  head. 

I had  formerly  figured  to  myfelf  the  manner  in  which  Fleas  must 
get  their  food  out  of  the  bodies  of  men  and  animals  ; but  becaufe 
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thofe  parts  in  a Flea  which  I heretofore  took  to  be  the  piercers  or 
weapons  by  which  it  draws  the  blood,  appeared  now  to  be  the 
flieath  or  cafe  of  the  real  piercers,  which  divide  into  two  parts  when 
the  Flea  thrufts  out  its  piercers  from  between  them.  I will  now 
defcribe  how  thefe  parts  appeared  to  me  upon  the  examination  of 
three  feveral  Fleas. 

Fig.  1 7,  ABC  are  the  two  horns  on  the  head,  which  have  been 
fhewn  in  the  laft  figure,  each  of  them  has  three  joints,  betides  the 
joint  fixed  to  the  head ; D E is  the  Iheath  or  cafe,  with  the  ttings 
or  piercers,  which  in  a manner  fit  or  lock  into  each  other,  as  I ob- 
ferved  while  I was  endeavouring  to  feparate  them.  F A D is  part 
of  the  head. 

Fig.  18,  GHIK,  reprefents  alfo  the  piercers,  and  their  cafe  or 
flieath,  placed  in  the  head,  between  the  two  fore  feet ; which 
piercers  and  their  flieath  are  very  difficultly  difcovered,  unlefs  the 
fore  feet  be  firft  cut  off  clofe  to  the  head,  and  even  thus  they  will 
feldom  be  feen  ; becaufe  the  Flea,  when  not  ufing  its  piercers,  draws 
them  within  the  flieath,  and  places  them  clofe  to  its  body.  But  as 
a Flea,  though  its  fore  feet  are  cut  off,  wull  yet  live  a long  time, 
my  way  always  was,  when  I endeavoured  to  get  a view  of  the 
piercers,  to  cut  off  its  head,  left,  when  I had  removed  the  piercers 
from  their  pofition  clofe  to  the  body,  and  feparated  them  from  each 
other,  the  Flea  fhould  draw  them  again  out  of  fight. 

G I,  and  G K,  are  two  parts,  which,  having  cavities  in  them, 
oppofite  to  each  other,  conftitute  the  flieath  of  the  piercers  ; which 
piercers  are  placed  in  the  cavity  marked  at  G H.  Thefe  two  flings 
or  piercers  might  indeed  be  taken  for  a Angle  one;  but  if  we  view 
the  figure  narrowly,  it  vfill  appear  that  the  limner  has  pictured  the 
fecond  fling  as  it  were  within  the  firft,  and  not  reaching  quite  to 
the  end  at  H. 

Fig.  19,  LMNOP,  exhibits  the  fheath  of  the  flings  or  piercers 
as  I found  them  in  a third  Flea.  Here  I had  better  fuccefs  than  in 
the  diflection  of  the  twTo  former  Fleas.  For  at  L N and  L G are 
Yol.  II.  F 
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reprefented  thofe  two  parts  which,  when  joined  together  as  I have 
before  faid,  conftitute  the  fheath,  and  are  covered  with  many  hairs. 
At  L M and  L P are  the  ftings  or  piercers ; and  in  one  of  them, 
L M,  may  be  feen  the  cavity  in  which  the  other  of  them,  L P,  is 
placed,  when  both  are  at  reft : and  when  thefe  two  piercers  are 
inclofed  in  the  fheath,  thefe  four  organs  may  be  taken  for  one  tingle 
fting. 

While  I was  employed  about  thefe  obfervations,  my  fervants 
brought  me  a Flea,  fixed  to  a fmall  needle.  Upon  placing  this  before 
the  microfcope,  I faw  not  much  motion  in  its  feet,  and  the  ftings 
or  piercers  were  put  forth  from  their  cafe ; and  the  fting,  L P,  which 
was  inclofed  in  the  cavity  of  the  fting,  L M,  was  moved  up  and 
down  in  a very  pretty  manner,  with  great  fwiftnefs,  and  as  it  were 
in  play. 

Moreover,  farther  to  gratify  the  curious,  I pulled  off  one  of  the 
Flea’s  hind  legs  ; in  doing  which,  part  of  the  mufcle  belonging  to 
it  was  feparated  from  the  body,  this  I fixed  to  the  point  of  a brais 
pin,  in  order  the  better  to  place  the  whole  leg  before  a microfcope 
of  greater  magnifying  power,  and  to  caufe  a drawing  to  be  made 
of  its  true  fhape. 

Fig.  20,  BCDEFGHIKLMN,  rep  refen  ts  this  hind  leg;  A B 
is  the  mufcle,  feparated  from  the  animal’s  body  at  A.  The  firft  joint 
is  fhewn  atCDMN,  and  B C N is  the  part  by  which  it  had  been 
united  to  the  body:  in  this  firft  joint  might  very  plainly  be  feen 
four  diftind  parts,  lying  longitudinally,  and  probably  were  tendons 
and  blood  veflels ; which  veflels,  and  their  more  minute  ramifica- 
tions, I could  plainly  fee.  This  joint,  and  all  the  others  feen 
through  the  microfcope,  exhibited  a tranfparent  yellow  colour,  like 
that  of  amber. 

Between  the  letters  DELM  may  be  feen  the  perfect  articulation 
whereby  this  firft  was  united  to  the  fecond  joint. 

EFKL,  reprefents  the  fecond  joint,  in  the  middle  of  which  not 
only  the  nervous  or  mufcular  parts  lying  lengthways,  were  plainly 
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to  be  feen,  but  alfo  a blood  veflel,  diftinctly  appearing  to  be  com- 
pofed  of  annular  parts,  in  which  manner  the  blood  velTels  of 
Fleas  and  other  infects  are  formed,  fimilar  to  the  afpera  arteria, 
or  the  wind  pipe  in  the  lungs  of  animals.  And  at  one  time,  hav- 
ing a Flea  fixed  by  its  hind  part  to  the  point  of  a needle,  before 
the  microfcope,  I faw  throughout  the  whole  length,  on  each  fide 
of  this  joint,  as  between  E F and  L K,  and  alfo,  in  the  middle  of 
it,  a wonderfully  fwift  motion  or  current  of  the  juices,  which  ap- 
peared to  me  the  plainer  as  there  were  globules  mixed  with  thofe 
juices  : but  I did  not  notice  this  motion,  except  at  the  time  the 
Flea  was  moving  its  leg  or  foot,  and  then  this  motion  continued 
for  fome  time  after  the  leg  and  foot  were  at  reft.  Many  perfons 
viewing  this  would  lay,  that  they  had  feen  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  in  the  Flea’s  foot. 

Moreover,  upon  the  motion  of  the  leg,  as  well  in  this  joint  as  in 
the  others,  there  was  fo  great  an  agitation  of  the  component 
parts  as  is  inconceivable.  This  agitation,  I concluded,  was  only 
caufed  in  the  fleshy  mufcles  of  the  leg,  becaufe  it  partly  continued 
after  the  death  of  the  Flea ; but  it  was  impoflible.  for  the  limner 
to  imitate,  in  his  drawing,  all  the  parts  he  faw:  and  he  often,  while 
making  the  drawing  of  this  leg  and  the  other  parts  of  the  animal’s 
body,  broke  out  into  an  exclamation,  “ Heavens!  what  wonders 
here  are  in  fo  fmall  a creature!” 

F G I K is  the  third  joint  of  the  leg,  in  which  may  be  feen  manv 
lharp-pointed  particles,  flicking  out  like  thorns. 

At  G H I are  Ihewn  the  five  laft  or  fmalleft  joints  of  the  Flea’s 
leg,  all  formed  in  the  fame  manner  ; and  here  plainly  appears  how 
all  thefe  joints  mutually  depend  upon,  and  are  fubordinate  to, 
each  other. 

At  H are  two  perfectly  formed  claws : with  thefe  every  one  of 
the  feet  is  furniihed,  and  the  Flea  ufes  them  with  fuch  wonderful 
fwiftnefs  and  dexterity,  that  though  when  fliut  up  in  the  glafs  he 
leaps  about,  and  touches  only  a fmall  particle  of  dirt  or  impurity. 

” F 2 
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though  it  were  only  a particle  of  his  own  excrement  adhering  to  the 
glals,  he  can,  by  a touch  only  of  one  claw,  cling  to  it. 

Now  if  we  reflect  on  this  wonderful  and  complicated  formation 
of  joints  in  a Flea’s  leg,  we  fliall  ceafe  wondering  that  it  can  leap 
to  fo  great  a height  as  we  fee  ; nor  alk  the  queftion  (which  I have 
often  had  put  to  me)  whether  Fleas  had  wings  to  carry  them  fo  far 
and  high? 

Farther,  I cut  a maggot,  produced  from  the  Flea’s  egg,  and  was 
almotl  full  grown,  into  two  pieces,  and  placed  each  part  before  a. 
microfcope  of  the  fame  magnifying  power  as  that  by  which  the 
maggot  newly  hatched  was  drawn  : but  if  I had  placed  the  maggot 
entire  before  the  microfcope  it  would  have  been  impoflible,  by 
reafon  of  its  continual  motion,  for  the  limner  to  have  given  a true 
figure  of  it. 

Fig.  21.  ABCD,  reprefents  the  head  and  three  firfi:  joints  of 
this  maggot’s  body  : I had  placed  it  upright  before  the  microfcope, 
but  before  the  limner  had  got  it,  the  head  was  inclined  downwards, 
as  lhewn  at  ABC;  nevertheless  this  piece  of  a maggot,  for  the 
fpace  of  an  hour,  moved  itfelf,  and  often  lifted  up  the  head. 

Fig.  22.  E F G reprefents  the  four  laft  joints  of  the  maggot,  con- 
ftituting  its  hind  part,  in  which  not  only  may  plainly  be  feen,  at 
F,  the  organs  or  limbs  with  which  the  tail  of  this  maggot  is  pro- 
vided, but  the  place  may  alfo  be  difiinguilhed  where  the  excre- 
ments are  voided. 

Now  this  maggot  not  being  provided  with  any  limbs  or  organs 
for  moving  from  place  to  place,  except  what  are  feen  in  Jig.  21,  at 
D,  in  its  head  ; and  in  Jig.  22,  as  F.  in  its  tail : the  many  hairs  it 
has  on  its  body  are  a great  help  to  its  motion;  but,  at  the  lame 
time,  are  a very  great  hindrance  to  it,  if  it  meets  with  any  liquid, 
matter.  So  that  even  the  hundredth  part  of  the  liquid  excrement 
voided  by  the  Flea  at  one  time,  is  fuflicient  not  only  to  adhere  to' 
thofe  hairs  on  the  maggot,  fo  as  to  flop  its  progrels,  but  alfo  to 
kill  the  maggot  itfelf,  by  reafon  that  it  is  not  able  to  extricate  itfelf. 
from  the  moiflure  : therefore,  as  we  see  how  little  able  thefe  mag- 
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gots  are  to  endure  moifture,  we  may  conclude  that,  if  in  places 
where  Fleas  abound,  the  floors  or  pavements  be  well  wetted  with 
water,  the  maggots  may  be  deflroyed,  and  confequently  the  places 
cleared  of  Fleas. 

I have  caufed  a drawing  to  be  made  of  the  glafs  wherein  I in- 
clofed  the  Fleas  I had  under  my  obfervation,  for  the  information, 
of  any  who  may  chufe  to  profecute  my  experiments.  Fig.  23, 
N O P Q,  is  this  glafs,  the  cavity  or  orifice  of  which,  NOQ,  is 
about  the  fourth  part  of  an  inch  in  diameter:  the  fphere  or  globular 
part,  OPQ,  is  fomething  larger,  according  as  may  happen  in  the 
blowing  it.  I did  not  put  more  than  two  or  three  Fleas  at  a time  into 
one  of  thefe  glafles,  and  as  foon  as  they  had  laid  any  eggs,  I took, 
them  out- of  the  glafs,.  that  it  might  not.  be  foiled  by  their  excre- 
ments or  the  vapour  of  their  bodies,  otherwife  the  hairs  on  the 
bodies  of  the  maggots  would  flick  to  thofe  foulnefles,  fo  that  they 
could  not  be  taken  out  of  the  glafs,  but  would  there  expire. 

I have  now  for  feveral  years  obl'erved  Fleas  to  lay  eggs,  and  from 
fuch  of  the  eggs  as  were  fruitful,  maggots  produced,  which  maggots 
were  afterwards  changed  into  Fleas  as  before  defcribed 

Since  we  then  fee  fo  plainly,  that  the  Flea  is  endowed  with 
as  great  perfection  in  its  kind,  as  any  large  animal,  all  whofe  limbs 
may  be  feen  with  the  naked  eye,  can  any  one  give  credit  to  the 
idle  tales  of  old  ? one  aflerting  that  Fleas  are  produced  from  fand  ; 
another,  from  duft;  and  another  from  the  dung  of  pigeons;  and 
laftly,  from  urine : for  that  Fleas  can  be  produced  from  duft  and 
filth,  I utterly  deny,  as  appearing  to  me  impoflible  : neverthelefs, 
that  out  of  the  oust  of  a floor  or  pavement,  Fleas  will  fometimes  > 
come  forth,  I readily  grant ; but  this  is  brought  about  in  quite  a dif- 
ferent manner. 

If  many  children  be  kept  in  a room,  in  which  the  Fleas  are  not 
every  day  extirpated,  and  the  floor  or  pavement  is  fometimes . 
fvvept ; or  if  a floor  or  pavement  be  fwept  near  to  a place  where  a 
dog  is  accuftomed  to  lye,  there  may  very  eafily  be  taken  up  among 
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the  fweepings,  not  only  young  maggots  from  the  eggs  of  Fleas,  but 
full  grown  ones,  and  out  of  the  chinks  or  cracks  maggots  may  be 
fwept,  fome  of  which  are  fpinning  their  webs,  and  others,  which 
have  completed  them,  and  are  changed  into  cryfales  ; fo  that  out  of 
fuch  fweepings  Fleas  may  come  forth  day  after  day : and  it  may 
happen,  that  maggots  newly  hatched,  may  among  fuch  dull  and 
rubbifh  find  fomething  to  afford  them  nourilhment,  fo  as  to  grow 
up  to  be  complete  Fleas.  And  I am  the  more  inclined  to  believe 
that  this  may  be  the  cafe,  becaufe  I could  never  get  out  of  any  dog, 
how  much  foever  he  was  infefted  with  Fleas,  any  of  their  eggs, 
nor  fee  any  about  his  body.  But  if  we  take  a cufhion  covered  with 
a green  or  any  other  dark  colour,  and  let  a dog  lie  on  it  who  is  in- 
fested with  Fleas  (which  I have  often  done),  we  fhall  find  that  the 
Fleas  do  not  lay  their  eggs  upon  or  near  the  dog,  but  the  eggs  will 
be  found  in  the  corners  and  fewings  of  the  cufhion,  where,  by  their 
whitenefs,  they  will  eafily  be  difcerned. 

We  have,  indeed,  moderns  who  favour  those  old  opinions,  of 
whom  I will  only  fay,  that  if  they  were  provided  with  a good  mi- 
crofcope,  and  would  attentively  bellow  a few  days,  as  I have  done 
many,  in  the  inveftigation  of  the  fubje&,  they  would  not  broach 
fuch  fables  and  childifh  tales,  as  they  now  write  and  publifh  to  the 
world. 
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On  the  feeds  of  Trees , zvith  the  author  s reafoning  and  ohfervations 
on  the  pojjibility  of  intermixing  two  different  fpecies  of  tree , fo 
as  to  produce  a third,  partaking  of  the  nature  of  both.  A fm- 
gular  peculiarity  in  the  feed  of  Cotton . 


Upon  an  accurate  examination  of  every  kind  of  feed,  we  fhali 
discover  in  it  the  origin  or  firfl  formation  of  the  leaves  and  root  of 
the  future  tree  or  plant,  according  to  the  relpective  fpecies  of  fuch 
feed. 

This  is  particularly  obfervable  in  the  feed  of  the  Afh,  which  is 
reprefented  of  its  natural  fize  in  plate  XIII.  fg.  1.  In  this  feed, 
though  no  bigger  than  here  pictured,  I difcovered  not  only  two 
leaves,  but  also  that  part  from  which  the  root  would  grow,  being 
all  very  large  in  proportion  to  the  fize  of  the  feed. 

Again,  all  feeds  in  their  formation,  on  the  parent  plant,  receive 
their  nourifhment  from  a fmall  llalk,  firing,  or  ligament,  confining 
of  many  veffels  through  which  the  nutritive  fubllance  is  conveyed, 
analogous  to  that  which  in  animals  is  called  the  navel  firing.  In 
fome  feeds  this  flalk  or  ligament  is  very  fhort,  in  others  as  long,  or 
longer  than  the  feed  itfelf.  I will  give  fome  inliances  of  this,  be- 
ginning with  the  feed  of  the  Afh.. 

Fig.  2.  A B is  the  half  of  the  fhell,  cafe,  or  covering,  inclofing  a 
feed  of  the  Afh..  A D fhews  where  the  fmall  feed  E F was  placed, 
and  from  whence  being  taken  out,  as  reprefented  in  the  figure, 
there  appears  the  firing  or  ligament  A F,  through  which  the  whole 
feed  E F received  its  nourifhment,  being  derived  from  the  part  Ac 
which  was  joined  to  the  tree,  and  through  which  alone  the  fame 
can  be  conveyed.  It  is  also  to  be  obferved,  that  the  part  in  the 
feed  whence  the  future  root  will  proceed,  is  at  the  point  F,  where 
the  ligament  is  joined  to  it ; fo  that  the  leaves  of  the  future  tree 
when  in  the  feed,  while  it  is  united  to  the  parent  tree,  are  placed* 
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as  I may  fay,  with  their  points  downwards,  and  their  roots  and 
flalks  upwards.  But  we  muft  confider  that  the  feeds  of  the  Afh, 
which  grow  in  * clutters  on  the  tree,  do  at  length,  by  their  weight, 
hang  downwards,  and  that  the  fame  is  the  cafe  with  apples  and 
pears,  which  while  they  are  very  fmall.  Hand  eredt  on  their  ftalks, 
and  confequently  the  origin  of  the  future  plants  formed  in  them,  is 
placed  with  its  root  upwards  ; but  when  the  fruit  grows  to  fuch  a 
fize,  as  by  its  gravity  to  hang  downwards,  then  the  young  plant  in 
the  feed  or  kernel,  has  its  root  and  leaves  in  the  fame  pofition  as  it 
will  have  when  growing. 

Upon  opening  the  feed  of  the  Afh,  I found  in  the  middle  of  it 
two  large  leaves,  and  a]fo  the  firffc  rudiment,  or  beginning  of  that 
part  which  would  become  a root,  and  thefe  leaves  were  larger  than  I 
have  obferved  in  the  feed  of  any  plant  whatever.  Thefe  leaves  when 
examined  by  the  microfcope,  appeared  as  in  fig.  3.  C D E F,  and  I 
found  them  to  confift  of  an  immenfe  number  of  thin  round  promi- 
nent globules,  which  I endeavoured  to  imitate  in  the  drawing,  though 
they  are  not  there  reprefented  nearly  fo  fmall  as  they  appeared  to 
me.  I alfo  faw  in  thofe  leaves  a great  number  of  fibres,  or  more 
properly  veflels  covered  with  wonderfully  minute  globules  ; which 
veflels,  but  without  the  globules,  are  reprefented  in  the  figure  : thefe 
veffels  arife  from  the  infide  of  that  part  whence  the  future  Item  or 
trunk  of  the  tree,  and  alfo  the  root  are  produced  ; which  is  pointed 
out  in  the  figure  at  A B C F G H.  This  laft  mentioned  part  which 
would  produce  the  Item  and  root,  befides  thofe  veffels  from  which 
the  fibres  of  the  leaves  iffue,  and  which  may  properly  be  confidered 
as  the  marrow  or  fap  of  the  wood,  is  moreover  provided  with  many 
veflels ; and  in  order  to  reprefent  thofe  veflels  in  a clearer  light,  I 
cut  a piece  tranfverfely,  at  the  place  marked  with  the  letters  B G, 
and  having  placed  the  piece  or  flice  before  the  microfcope,  I made 
as  exact  a drawing  as  I was  able  of  it,  with  all  the  veflels  in  it,  as 

* In  England,  thefe  clutters  of  feeds  on  the  Afh,  from  the  refemblance  they  bear  to  a 
bunch  of  keys,  are  called  Afli-keys. 
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they  appeared  to  me,  a reprefentation  of  which  is  given  at  fig.  4. 
I K L M.  In  this  fmall  particle,  I not  only  judged  that  there  were 
about  a thoufand  veflels  taking  their  courfe  upwards,  but  it  alfo 
gave  me  a reprefentation  of  a complete  branch  of  the  tree  cut  tranf- 
verfely  ; tor  the  external  furface  reprefented  the  bark;  the  part  next 
it,  in  which  are  very  fmall  dark  fpots,  denoted  the  wood;  which  dark 
colour  was  only  caufed  by  this,  that  in  cutting  the  flice,  the  knife 
had  fqueezed  together,  or  flopped,  the  fmall  tubes  or  veflels  of  which 
it  was  compofed ; the  middle  part,  the  fap,  or  thofe  veflels  which 
would  produce  the  item  or  branch,  and  being  cut  tranfverfely,  ap- 
peared round  bodies.  But  this  figure  was  drawn  from  a microfcope 
of  greater  magnifying  power  than  that  ufed  in  the  former,  in  order 
to  fhew  the  nature  of  this  flem  and  root- more  diftindtly,  fo  that  the 
diameter  of  this  figure  at  I L,  is  about  twice  the  diameter  of  the  part 
marked  in  the  laft  figure  by  B G. 

Moreover,  in  this  fmall  trunk  or  flem,  I perceived  in  fome  places, 
fome  round  particles,  as  if  they  were  fmall  round  corpufcles  in  the 
tubes  or  veflels,  which  are  reprefented  between  the  letters  A 
and  B. 

I have  thought  it  right  here  to  exhibit  the  fize  of  the  young 
leaves  in  the  feeds  of  fome  other  trees,  to  fliew  that  it  by  no  means 
follows  of  confequence,  that  the  largefi:  feeds  contain  the  largefi 
rudiments,  or  originals,  of  their  future  plants,  for  the  young  plants 
in  the  fmall  feeds  of  the  Afh  are  vaftly  iuperior  in  fize  to  the  very 
fmall  leaves  which  the  large  feed  of  the  Walnut  contains,  and 
which,  as  feen  by  the  microfcope,  are  fhewn  at  Jig.  5 and  6,  the 
originals  of  which  I took  from  two  feeds  of  that  fpecies,  in  order 
to  note  if  there  might  be  any  material  difference  between  any  two 
of  them.  In  thefe  figures  I have  only  reprefented  theJeaves,  be- 
caufe  in  the  rudiments  or  originals  of  the  future  fiems  and  roots, 
(which  in  this  feed  are  fomewhat  longer  than  the  leaves),  I per- 
ceived little  or  no  difference  in  the  form  from  thole  in  other  feeds. 
In  drawing  thefe  two  figures,  I found  it  quite  impoflible  to  repre- 
Vol,  II.  G 
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fent  the  very  minute  globules  of  which  thefe  young  and  unformed 
leaves  were  compoled. 

I have  in  another  place  faid,  that  there  are  no  blood  veflels 
intermixed  among  the  fmall  fibres  or  flethy  ligaments  of  which  a 
flelhy  fibre  confifis  ; but  that  the  blood  veflels  which  furround  the 
fleihy  fibres,  are  placed  in  or  between  membranes  ; and  I have  alfo 
laid  down  my  idea,  how  far  the  flelhy  fibres  are  nourilhed  from  the 
blood  veflels  ; fo  in  this  cafe,  I fay,  that  all  the  leaves  of  trees  and 
plants  are  formed  of  globules  (befides  the  veflels  or  fibres  of  the 
leaves),  all  inclofed  in  a membrane  conllituting  the  furface  of  the 
leaf,  and  the  manner  in  which,  I imagine,  that  thefe  globules,  al- 
though they  touch  no  veflels,  are  yet  nourilhed  by  the  veflels,  I 
take  to  be  this  : we  mull;  first  underhand,  that  almoft  all  the  leaves 
of  trees  and  plants,  while  united  to  the  plant,  confift  of  two  third 
parts  water  or  a watery  fubltance,  and  that  the  globules,  of  which 
for  the  greateft  part,  the  leaves  confift,  do  not  lie  fingly  or  feparate, 
but  many  of  them  heaped  together.  Thus  let  us  fuppofe  fig.  7, 
ABODE,  to  be  the  veflels  in  a fmall  piece  of  a leaf,  and  that  thefe 
veflels  have  a great  quantity  of  globules,  which  in  the  nourifliment 
of  the  leaf  are  fupplied  and  fupported  by  the  veflels  : then  upon 
the  globule  F receiving  a fupply  of  nourilhment,  particularly  water, 
from  the  veflels  to  which  it  is  clofely  conjoined,  it  muft  neceflarily 
impart  this  nourilhment  to  G,  and  that  the  fame  nutritive  fubftance 
will  be  conveyed  from  G to  H,  not  only  becaufe  thefe  globules  are 
clofely  conjoined  together,  but  alfo  becaufe  as  before  mentioned,, 
the  greateft  part  of  the  fubftance  of  the  leaf,  and  confequently  of 
each  globule,  confifts  of  a watery  matter  or  fubftance  ,*  and  thus, 
thofe  globules  which  are  next  the  veflels,  cannot  receive  any  nou- 
rilhment from  them,  but  they  muft  impart  of  it  to  thofe  globules 
next  to  them,  and  thofe  again  to  others.  I have  formerly  com- 
pared this  communication  of  nourilhment  to  dry  globules  or  balls 
of  clay,  which  we  will  fuppofe  lying  in  a glafs,  and  only  one  of 
thofe  balls  to  be  made  wet,  and  the  moiftening  being  continued,. 
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tlie  other  balls  of  clay  contiguous  to  this  moili  one,  receive  the 
moilture  from  it  and  become  wet,  and  thefe  again  lying  in  contact 
with  others,  at  length  all  the  globules  or  balls  of  clay  will,  by 
means  of  the  firft  globule,  become  wet ; and  this  is  the  cafe  in  the 
nourilhment  of  leaves  and  alfo  of  fruits. 

Fig.  8,  ABC  reprefents  the  outlide  of  the  young  leaves  in  an 
Almond,  and  upon  removing  them,  I perceive  feveral  leaves  in- 
clofed  in  them.  Fig  Q,  ABC,  is  the  outlide  of  the  leaves  in  the 
kernel  of  a Cherry,  an  1 Jig.  10,  ABC,  the  leaves,  as  they  appeared 
to  me,  in  the  kernel  of  an  Apple. 

Now,  if  in  fuch  fmall  feeds  as  thofe  which  produce  the  A£h  (one 
of  the  largelt  trees  growing  in  this  country),  and  which  feed  is  fo 
light,  that  fix  of  them  fcarcely  weigh  four  grains,  if  in  thefe  feeds, 
I fay,  we  difcover,  not  only  the  perfect  leaves  with  their  vellels, 
but  alfo  the  Item  and  root  of  the  future  tree,  and  thefe  much  plainer 
and  larger  than  in  the  Walnut  or  Hazle,  we  thall  alfo  eafily  per- 
ceive that  wife  and  provident  Nature  in  all  her  operations,  and 
efpecially  in  the  propagation  of  plants  and  animals,  perfects  her 
work,  by  ways  and  means  limilar  or  analogous.  * For  the  feeds 
of  trees  and  plants  not  only  contain  in  them  the  origin  of  the  future 
plant,  but  alfo  a white  fubftanee  which  we  denominate  meal,  in 
order  to  nourilh  and  fupport  the  young  plant,  until  it  has  ftruck  its 
roots  into  the  earth  and  can  draw  nourilhment  from  thence.  Be- 
lides  which,  many  feeds  are  provided  with  an  oily  fubftance, 
whereby  the  young  leaves  and  plants  are  kept  from  drying  up,  and 
f many  feeds  which  have  not  this  oil  will  not  remain  long  good  out 
of  the  ground. 

* In  the  original  it  is  u all  feeds  mud  neceffarily  be  provided  with  a mealy  fubftance,” 
&c.  but  this  is  a miftake  which  the  author  corredts  prefently  afterwards  in  his  account  of  the 
feed  of  Cotton. 

+ This  is  particularly  the  cafe  with  the  Acorn,  which  by  nature  is  defigned  to  vegetate 
immediately  after  it  quits  the  tree. 
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Fig.  11.  G H I is  the  half  of  the  hard  fhell  of  the  Filbert.  KLM 
is  the  nut  or  kernel  taken  out  of  the  fhell.  G is  that  part  of  the 
fhell  which  was  united  to  the  tree,  in  which  part  there  is  a very  loofe 
or  fpongy  paflage  through  which  the  ligament  of  the  nut  or  kernel 
pafles,  as  G L,  to  convey  the  nutriment  for  the  formation  of  the 
young  plant,  and  alfo  a fufficient  quantity  of  aliment  to  fupport  it, 
when  the  nut  is  fown  or  planted,  until  the  root  of  that  young  plant 
in  the  nut,  has  extended  itfelf  fo  far  out  of  the  hard  Ihell  as  to  reach 
the  earth.  This  figure  alfo  thews  that  the  fubftance,  which  through 
the  ligament  is  conveyed  for  the  fupport  of  the  nut,  does  not  at  all 
arife  from  the  hard  fhell,  but  that  the  ligament  having  a paflage 
through  the  thell,  conveys  the  nourithment  from  the  tree  itfelf. 

Thefe  firings  or  ligaments,  whereby  the  young  plant  and  the  rest 
of  the  fubftance  of  feeds  is  nourifhed,  have  alfo  coats  or  barks  of 
their  own,  and  within  this  coat  or  bark  in  the  ligament  of  a Filbert, 
I think  there  are  above  an  hundred  fmall  veflels,  all  which,  as  far 
as  I could  fee,  are  formed  of  fibres  in  a twifted  fhape,  in  like  man- 
ner as  if  one  were  to  wind  a piece  of  fmall  copper  wire  round  a pin, 
and  then  draw  out  the  pin  from  the  wire,  leaving  it  in  the  form  de- 
lineated at  jig.  1 2,  A and  B. 

It  is  worthy  of  confideration  refpetfiing  thefe  ligaments,  that  in 
almofi  all  feeds  the  ligament  is  joined  to  that  part  of  the  nut  or  kernel* 
from  which  the  young  plant  will  fhoot,  as  maybe  feen  atjtfg.  13* 
letter  A,  (which  is  a Filbert  drawn  fomewhat  larger  than  the  na- 
tural fize,  in  order  to  fhew  more  ealily  the  courfe  of  the  vefiels  pro- 
ceeding from  the  ligament),  in  which  figure  the  ligament  takes  its 
courfe  from  A to  B,  and  in  its  paflage  fp reads  itfelf  into  divers 
branches,  and  thefe  again  into  fmaller  ones ; and  thus  fpread  through 
the  whole  nut,  which  ligament,  or  the  veflels  arifing  from  it  tend 
to  the  fame  point,  and  finifh  where  they  begun,  that  is,  where  the 
young  plant  will  be  produced. 

I made  a tranfverfe  fe&ion  of  the  ligament  by  which  the  Almond 
is  nourifhed,  becaufe  it  is  fomewhat  thicker  than  that  in  the  Filbert, 
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and  made  a drawing  of  it  as  feen  through  the  microfcope,  which  is 
to  be  seen  at  jig.  14,  CDEFG.  This  ligament  is  divided  into 
feven  compartments,  which  compartments  are  of  a reddifh  colour ; 
the  veflels  they  contain,  I have  reprefen  ted  in  the  figure  as  they  are 
placed  in  one  of  the  compartments  at  E G H ; and  from  a view  of 
the  veffels  in  this  tingle  compartment,  any  one  may  eafily  figure  to 
himfelf  the  great  number  of  veffels  in  the  ligament,  by  which  the 
Almond,  the  Filbert,  and  moft  feeds  are  nourifhed  ; for  upon  exa- 
mining the  ligament  of  the  Filbert,  I found  no  difference  in  it,  ex- 
cept that  the  ligament  of  the  Almond  was  larger  in  every  part. 

In  my  remarks  and  contemplations  refpe6ting  the  propagation  oF 
trees  and  the  nature  of  feeds,  I turned  my  attention  to  the  Willow,, 
which  is  no  otherwife  propagated  among  us,  than  by  cutting  off  a 
branch  and  planting  it  in  the  ground,  where  it  grows  to  a tree.  But 
becaufe  I had  obferved  feveral  Willows  growing  in  fields  and  on  the 
banks  of  ftreams,  in  places  where  I judged  they  were  not  planted 
by  hand  in  the  way  I have  defcribed,  but  to  have  been  produced 
from  feeds  ; I turned  my  mind  to  difcover  what  was  the  fruit  or  pro- 
duce of  the  Willow,  in  order  to  difcover  the  nature  of  its  feed.  The 
only  fruit  of  the  Willow  is  a kind  of  wool  or  cotton  produced  on  if, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  June,  and  at  that  feafon,  upon 
examining  this  cotton,  I faw  lying  in  it  many  dark  coloured  parti- 
cles, a little  larger  than  grains  of  fand.  Upon  viewing  thefe  parti- 
cles by  the  microfcope,  I found  them  to  be  the  feed  of  the  tree,  and 
that  the  cotton  and  thefe  feeds  were  formed  in  a kind  of  cells  of  a 
violet  colour,  and  of  thefe  cells  I counted  feventy-five,  placed  near 
each  other  on  a fmall  branch,  which  feemed  defiined  for  no  other 
purpofe  but  to  produce  the  feed,  and  in  each  of  thefe  cells,  three, 
four,  or  five  fmall  feeds  lying  among  the  cotton  ; and  I could  per- 
ceive that  the  cotton  was  formed  out  of  the  feeds  in  the  time  of  their 
growth.  Thefe  feeds  were  of  the  fize  reprefented  at  Jig.  15:  the 
cotton  of  the  feed  was  in  two,  three,  four,  five,  and.fometimes  of 
fix  filaments,  joined  together  by  a kind  of  knot  and  united  to  the 
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feed : and  when  the  feed  and  cotton  were  fully  ripe,  the  cells  in 
which  they  were  contained,  burft  open,  and  the  cotton  loofed  itlelf 
from  the  feed,  and  then  each  particle  of  cotton  which  before  had 
laid  in  regular  order  betide  each  other,  as  at  fig.  16,  tlarted 
afunder,  as  reprefented  at  jig.  1 7 ; by  which  means  a fmall 
quantity  of  the  filaments  of  the  cotton  being  fo  widely  dilperfed, 
was,  with  the  lead;  wind  carried  away,  bearing  with  it  many  of 
thofe  minute  feeds,  and  dying  over  walls  and  buildings,  could  de- 
potit  the  feeds  of  the  Willow  in  very  dittant  grounds.  Upon  nar- 
rowly infpedting  this  feed,  I faw  that  the  part  from  whence  the  fu- 
ture root  would  arife,  and  which  was  about  one  third  of  the  feed, 
was  provided  with  many  vetfels  which  feemed  to  confift,  for  the 
moll  part,  of  oblong  and  round  particles.  The  reft  of  the  feed 
confided  of  two  parts  joined  clofe  together  like  leaves,  very  folid  in 
proportion  to  their  fize,  of  a dark  green  colour,  and  feeming  to  be 
formed  of  globules.  Having  feparated  thefe  afunder,  I faw  two 
very  minute  protuberances,  which  I imagined  were  the  beginnings 
of  two  leaves,  and  the  origin  of  the  future  tree  ; hence  I concluded, 
that  the  firll  two  parts  which  I have  compared  to  leaves,  were  only 
defigned  to  afford,  nourilhment  to  the  young  plant,  until  it  tliould  be 
provided  with  roots,  by  w inch  it  could  extract  its  nourilhment  from 
the  earth. 

In  order  further  to  fatisfy  my  curiofity  refpecting  this  very  mi- 
nute feed,  from  which  fo  large  a tree  as  the  Willow  is  produced, 
I took  fome  of  the  feeds,  and,  in  the  month  of  June,  placed  them 
in  moill  fand  in  my  clofet,  in  order  to  fee  how  the  beginning  of 
vegetation  would  be  performed  in  this  very  fmall  feed.  But  before 
I put  the  feed  into  the  fand,  and  w hile  it  was  yet  very  dry,  I viewed 
it  with  the  fame  microlcope  from  which  the  drawings  of  the  pre- 
ceding young  formed  plants  are  taken,  and  it  appeared  as  repre- 
fented at  fg.  18,  ABCDEF:  but  thefe  feeds  were  of  very  dif- 
ferent lliapes,  for  in  drying  they  became  crooked,  fome  more  than 
others.  A B E F,  is  that  part  of  the  feed  from  whence  the  root 
wrnuld  arife. 
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When  this  feed  had  lain  in  the  wet  fand  thirty-fix  hours,  it  ap- 
peared as  at  jig.  10,  G H I K L.  And  here  it  appears  how  much 
of  the  feed  was  to  form  the  root,  which  is  marked  by  the  letters 
Q H K L ; and  it  was  not  only  grown  longer,  but  in  the  very  fhort 
fpace  I have  mentioned,  fix  diftin^t  roots  had  grown  out,  as  repre- 
fented  at  G L ; and  thofe  parts,  H X K,  which  I have  defcribed  to. 
be  like  leaves,  and  which,  while  the  feed  was  dry,  could  not  be 
feparated  without  the  greateft  difficulty,  now  opened  as  it  were  of 
themfelves,  to  make  room  for  the  plant  contained  between  them. 
And  when  this  feed  had  remained  in  the  moifi:  fand  feventy-two 
hours,  I found  that  the  roots  had  fpread  themfelves  into  divers 
branches,  which  were  fo  ftrongly  twifted  among  the  particles  of 
land,  that  it  was  impoflible  to  feparate  them  without  breaking  the 
roots. 

It  is  well  worthy  of  remark,  reflecting  the  Willow,  that  the  feeds 
are  ripe  before  the  leaves  on  the  tree  are  grown  to  their  proper 
fize,  whereas  the  fruits  of  moft  trees,  and  confequently  the  feeds 
contained  in  them,  do  not  arrive  at  maturity  till  much  later  in  the 
fummer,  or  elle  in  autumn  ; fo  that  in  the  Willow,  the  feed  being 
ripe  in  the  fpring,  a new  tree  may  be  produced  from  it  the  tame 
year.  This  I have  alfo  obferved  in  the  Elm  : for,  about  the  end  of 
May,  I took  fome  feeds,  which  are  of  a very  fmall  fize,  from  an 
Elm,  when  the  leaves  on  the  tree  were  about  half  grown  : thefe 
feeds,  which  were  dry,  X put  into  wet  fand,  and  after  three  days 
they  began  to  grow.  X have  alfo  found  that  the  Poplar  tree,  which- 
produces  a cotton  formed  with  two  fiat  tides,  like  the  Willow  cot- 
ton and  the  Indian  cotton,  produces  its  feed  about  the  end  of  May, 
or  the  beginning  of  June. 

Here  we  fee,  that  in  fuch  a fmall  feed  as  that  of  the  Willow,, 
not  only  the  young  plant  and  the  root  of  it,  which  is  provided  with 
vefiels  as  if  it  was  a complete  tree,  can  be  feen,  but  alfo  that 
within  fix-and-thirty  hours  the  feed  will  begin  to  grow,  even  in 
a clofe  room,  fo  that  the  young  roots  may  be  difiinctly  feen. 
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I have  fometimes  thought,  that  if  it  was  poffible  to  take  out  the 
yroung  plant  from  any  feed,  and  unite  it  to  another  feed,  in  that 
place  where  the  young  plant  was  formed  in  that  feed,  a tree  or  fruit 
would  from  thence  be  produced  of  a fpecies  unknown  before : as, 
for  example,  if  we  could  take  out  the  young  plant  from  the  Walnut, 
and  unite  it  to  the  fubflance  of  a Chefnut,  a tree  would  be  pro- 
duced not  like  either  of  the  trees  from  whence  thofe  fruits  were 
refpectively  produced,  and  confequently  a tree  of  a new  fpecies. 
And  a certain  eminent  gentleman  hearing  me  mention  this,  urged 
me  flrongly  to  make  the  experiment,  faying,  that  though  of  thofe 
two  feeds  only  one  could  vegetate,  yet  we  might  expedt  that  feme 
third  plant  of  a new  fpecies  would  be  the  refult.  For  my  part,  I 
eonfidered  the  thing  as  impoffible  to  be  performed,  and  fe  I found 
it  upon  further  invefligation  of  the  fubjedt ; but  as  there  are  not 
many  men  well  informed  in  the  firft  formation  or  growth  of  trees 
and  plants,  I will  here  defcribe  the  nature  of  the  firft  formation  of 
the  young  plant,  both  in  a Chefnut  and  a Walnut. 

Fig.  20  is  a Chefnut,  broken  in  half;  A is  the  rudiment  or  firft 
beginning  of  the  plant,  and  though  the  Chefnut  is  a very  large 
feed,  yet  the  original  or  firth  formed  leaves  can  very  rarely  be  dis- 
covered in  it;  and  indeed  I muff confefs,  that  among  many  Chef- 
nuts  I found  but  one  in  which  I eould  difcover  the  two  leaves  of  the 
young  plant ; the  upper  part  of  the  young  plant  was  fomewhat  of 
a round  form,  and  furnished  with  a fort  of  cavity.  This  beginning 
of  the  plant,  marked  at  A,  is  not  only  firmly  united  to  the  fub- 
ftance  of  the  nut,  but  there  is  one  remarkable  particular  in  it, 
different  from  other  plants,  that  it  has  not  only  two  firings  or 
ligaments  to  convey  nourifhment  from  the  Chefnut  to  the  young 
plant,  until  it  is  of  fize  and  flrength  to  draw  nourifhment  from  the 
earth,  but  thefe  ligaments  are  provided  with  a great  number  of 
veffels,  having  their  rife  in  the  Chefnut,  to  convey  the  nutritious 
juices  ; and  thefe  veffels  produce  others  in  the  root  and  llem.  Thefe 
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vefTels  are  of  the  fame  formation  as  I have  already  defcribed  the 
ligaments  of  the  Almond  and  Filbert. 

Fig.  21,  A B C is  a Chefnut,  which  I put  into  an  earthen  velfel 
filled  with  moift  fand,  and  placed  in  the  chimney,  it  being  in  the 
winter  feafon,  and  watered  it  every  fecond,  third,  or  fourth  day,  ac- 
cording as  the  difference  of  heat  feemed  to  require  : C D and  A E> 
are  the  two  ligaments  to  which  the  young  plant  is  united ; F G,  is 
that  part  which  will  fpring  up  to  a Item  ; G,  indicates  the  leaves  be- 
ginning to  fhoot ; and  E H D,  the  root.  And  here  we  fee  to  what 
ufe  the  Chefnut  is  deftined,  namely,  to  fupport  and  nourifh  that 
fmall  part  contained  in  it,  which  is  to  conflitute  the  future  plant ; 
and  this  is  performed  through  the  two  ligaments,  until  the  young 
plant  and  its  root  are  grown  to  a fufficient  lize  to  draw  their  nou- 
rifhmeiit  from  the  earth. 

Fig.  22,  is  a Walnut,  fo  divided  or  cut  as  to  fhew,  at  I K,  the 
origin  or  firft  beginning  of  the  young  plant.  And  whereas  I have 
faid,  that  in  a Chefnut  the  young  leaves  are  not  to  be  diftinguifhed; 
on  the  contrary,  they  may  eafily  be  feen  in  a Walnut : for  in  every 
one  of  them  that  I examined,  I could,  with  the  microfcope,  as 
plainly  fee  the  leaves,  as  with  the  naked  eye  we  can  fee  young 
leaves  in  the  fpring.  I,  denotes  that  part  which  will  grow  into 
branches  and  a tree ; K,  the  fharp -pointed  part  from  which  the  root 
will  iffue. 

I alfo  treated  feveral  Walnuts  in  the  fame  manner  as  I have  men- 
tioned refpe$ing  Chefnuts,  in  order  to  obferve  their  vegetation. 
Fig.  23,  LMNOP,  is  the  Walnut;  Land  P,  are  the  ligaments, 
to  convey  nouriihment  from  the  root  to  the  young  plant.  Thefe 
are  provided  with  a great  number  of  veflels,  which,  from  the  ob- 
fervations  I made  on  two  feveral  feeds,  I was  well  allured  were 
fpread  through  the  whole  fubftance  of  the  nut,  or  feed,  in  order  to 
convey  its  moft  nutritious  juices  to  the  young  plant,  until  it  lhould 
be  fufficiently  grown  to  draw  its  nouriihment  from  the  earth  ; R P, 
is  the  root. 
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From  thefe  obfervations,  Ihewing  the  dole  connexion  of  the 
young  plant  by  the  ligaments  with  their  multitude  of  velfels,  with 
that  mealy  fubftance  which  we  call  the  feed,  it  plainly  appears,  that 
we  cannot  take  out  the  young  plant  from  fuch  feeds,  without 
breaking  thofe  ligaments  and  their  velfels  ; and  when  they  are 
broken  the  young  plant  is  dead,  and  cannot  be  removed  into  any 
other  feed ; fo  that  it  feems  to  me  impoftible  to  remove  the  young 
plant  from  a Chefnut  to  a Walnut,  and  fo  to  place  it  that  the  Chef- 
nut  lhall  grow  in  the  Walnut. 

And  though  we  may  be  able  to  take  out  the  young  plant  from 
the  feeds  of  Ath,  Lime-tree,  Goofeberries,  Currants,  or  the  like, 
without  breaking  the  ligaments,  or  rather  without  obferving  them, 
yet  we  mull  conlider  that  were  there  are  no  ligaments  with  velfels 
in  them,  yet,  in  Head  of  them,  the  globules  compolirig  the  mealy 
fubftance  of  the  feed  are  placed  in  fuch  order,  and  fo  clofely  united 
to  the  beginning  young  plant,  that  they  either  fupply  the  place  of 
velfels,  or  in  reality  are  velfels,  the  true  ftru&ure  of  which  is  to 
us  infcrutablc.  Moreover,  there  will  be  always  a confiderable  dif- 
ference between  the  fize  of  the  young  plants  in  different  feeds,  and 
confequently  the  place  whence  the  plant  is  taken  in  one  feed,  will 
1 >e  too  fmall  or  too  large  to  receive  the  young  plant  from  another. 
Add  to  which,  that  we  cannot  take  out  the  plant  without  break- 
ing the  feed,  which,  by  fuch  breaking,  will  become  ufelefs.  So 
that  it  is  plain  there  is  no  poftibility  of  taking  the  young  plant  out 
of  one  feed,  and  uniting  it  with  the  farina  or  mealy  fubftance  in 
another. 

I have  faid,  that  feeds  contain  in  them  not  only  the  frft  rudi- 
ments or  origin  of  the  future  plant,  but  alfo  a mealy  fubftance, 
and  fome  of  them  an  oil ; which  mealy  fubftance  is  deligned  by 
Nature  to  nourilh  and  fupport  the  young  plant,  until  its  roots  are 
fo  far  grown  out  of  the  Ihell  that  they  can  draw  nourilh ment  from 
the  earth.  But,  upon  examining  the  feeds  of  the  Cotton  tree  which 
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grows  in  Perfia  and  Bengal,*  and  which  feeds  are  found  among 
the  cotton  brought  to  us  from  thence ; I was  aflonifhed  to  fee  the 
variety  of  Nature’s  operation  in  the  formation  of  this  feed.  For, 
upon  opening  thefe  feeds,  of  which  feven,  eight,  or  nine  are  con- 
tained in  one  fhell  or  hufk  with  the  cotton,  I did  not  find  any  thing 
of  a mealy  nature  or  fubflance,  but  the  oblong  round  figure  of 
the  feed  is  only  caufed  by  four  diflind:  leaves,  with  wonderful  ex- 
adtnefs  doubly  folded  together,  and  as  it  were  embracing  and  de- 
fending that  part  from  which  the  Item  or  root  will  proceed.  I 
caufed  a drawing  of  this  to  be  made,  fomewhat  magnified,  in 
order  to  fhew  the  leaves,  with  their  fibres  or  veflels,  and  alfo  cer- 
tain dark  round  globules  which  are  to  be  feen  on  the  leaves  : thefe 
are  fhewn  at  fig.  24,  DEFG.  When  I cut  thefe  globules  open 
as  exactly  as  I was  able,  the  pieces  cut  off  exhibited  the  brightefl 
grafs-green  colour  that  can  be  imagined  ; a particle  cut  thicker 
was  of  a darker  green  ; and  the  globule  viewed  entire  was  of  a 
deep  green,  verging  to  a black  colour,  a b c,  Are  three  pins,  with 
which  the  leaves  are  fpread  open.  The  fubflance  of  thefe  leaves 
was  compofed  of  exceeding  fmall  globules,  of  a kind  of  grafs-green 
colour.  I enquired  of  feveral  perfons  who  had  been  in  India, 
what  was  the  form  and  nature  of  the  leaves  of  the  Cotton  tree, 
but  among  all  to  whom  I addrefled  myfelf,  I only  found  one  gen- 
tleman and  lady,  who  told  me  that  the  leaves  of  thofe  trees  were 
marked  with  fpots.  Here  we  fee  the  wonderful  regularity  of  Na- 
ture’s works,  namely,  that  in  the  feed  of  this  tree  there  is  not  only 
formed  a perfect  young  plant,  but  the  leaves  in  that  young  plant  are 
dotted  with  points  or  fpots,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  leaves 
growing  on  the  tree.  In  the  figure,  D E is  that  part  from  which 
the  Item  and  root  will  be  produced,  and,  upon  cutting  it  open,  I 
found  in  it  a very  few  grafs-green  globules. 

* The  Cotton  tree  is  now  cultivated  in  the  Weft  Indies,  where  it  forms  a confiderabie 
branch  of  trade. 
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Thefe  obfervations  recalled  to  my  mind  (for  I compare  thefe 
feeds  with  thofe  eggs  which  I have  heretofore  taken  out  of  the  bo- 
dies of  fome  infects)  that  in  fome  of  the  eggs  fo  extracted,  I did 
not  firidrany  fubftance  deltined  to  the  nouriffiment  of  an  animal, 
but,  inftead  of  it,  perfect  and  living  animals.  For  in  like  manner 
as  in  thofe  eggs,  while  yet  in  the  parent’s  body,  a perfect  young 
one  is  formed,  fo  the  Cotton  tree  produces  in  its  feeds  not  only  the 
leaves  of  the  young  plant,  even  while  the  feeds  are  yet  on  the 
tree,  but  that  part  in  the  feed  from  whence  the  root  and  Item  are 
to  be  produced,  is  in  this  feed  uncommonly  large. 

And  in  like  manner  as  with  regard  to  the  eggs  of  the  infects, 
I have  mentioned,  that  as  foon  as  the  young  one  has  broken  the 
egg,  it  immediately  comes  forth  and  runs,  creeps,  or  fwims  about ; 
fo  the  leaves  in  this  feed  having  received  the  moilture  requilite  for 
their  growth,  do  fwell  and  enlarge  themfelves  until  the  thin  Ikin 
wherein  they  are  inclofed  burfts  or  cracks,  and  the  leaves  then 
expanding,  that  part  whence  the  root  and  hem  will  proceed  grow 
to  a fufficient  length  to  draw  its  nouriffiment  from  the  earth.  In  a 
word,  fome  infects  are  perfedl  in  their  eggs  before  they  are  voided 
by  the  parent,  and  the  plant  in  the  feed  of  the  Cotton  tree  is  per- 
fect, and  requires  no  nourilhment  to  be  provided  for  it  when  it  is 
of  fufficient  maturity  to  quit  the  tree. 

I cut  a dice  tranfverfely  from  that  part  whence  the  root  and 
Item  derive  their  origin,  and  caufed  a drawing  of  it  to  be  made 
from  the  microfcope,  for  no  other  reafon  than  becaufe  the  internal 
part  containing  the  veifels,  which  in  others  is  of  a round  or  oval 
figure,  is  in  this  a figure  of  eight  tides,  four*  of  which  are  fome- 
what  curved,  as  at  fig.  25,  A BCD,  which  was  full  of  pores:  the 
part  furrounding  it,  which  appears  at  E F G H,  was  very  white, 
and  in  it  I could  not  difcern  any  pores.  The  outward  part  or 
compartment,  IRLM,  both  in  pores  and  in  its  white  colour  w^as 
fimilar  to  the  internal  one,  with  this  difference  only,  that  the  pores 
in  the  inner  one  were  fomewhat  larger.  And  though  the  greatell 


Some  other  feeds  I opened,  in  which  the  young  plant  was  fo  frefh 
that  I thought  I could  make  it  vegetate,  but  I have  yet  met  with 
no  Cotton  feeds  which  I could  by  any  means  caufe  to  grow. 

I afterwards  faw,  in  a curious  gentleman’s  cabinet  in  this  town, 
fpecimens  of  two  other  Indian  feeds,  in  which  the  leaves  and  root 
of  the  future  young  plant  were,  extraordinary  large,  but  no  oil  or 
mealy  fubftance,  fo  that  we  find  there  are  fome  feeds  which  contain 
only  the  young  future  plant  or  tree. 

If  any  one  is  defirous  of  feeing  the  young  plant  in  great  per- 
fection, as  it  lies  in  the  mealy  fubftance  of  the  feed,  let  him  ex- 
amine the  feed  of  the  Lime  tree  * when  ripe ; for  in  this  feed  are 
to  be  feen  two  leaves  not  flattened  nor  folded  up,  but  of  a perfeCl 
handfome  ftiape,  the  fame  as  a young  leaf  on  the  tree  ; and  through, 
the  microfcope  the  veflels  or  fibres  in  the  leaves  are  as  plainly  to 
be  feen,  as  with  the  naked  eye  we  can  fee  them  in  a full  grown 
leaf:  the  origin  or  firfi:  rudiment  of  the  young  plant,  which  in 
this  feed  is  extraordinary  large,  is  placed  in  the  contrary  direction 
from  the  parent  tree,  whereas  in  other  feeds  it  points  towards  the 
tree  : this  young  plant,  before  it  comes  to  its  full  growth  in  the 
feed,  is  not  of  a green  colour,  but  when  full  grown  it  becomes  of 
a bright  yellowifh  green. 

* A figure  of  this  is  given  in  Baker’s  Employment  for  the  Microfcope. 


On  the  generation  of  EELS. 

It  is  the  common  opinion  in  this  country,  that  Eels  are  produced 
without  the  ordinary  procefs  of  generation  ; a notion  which  I could 
never  conceive,  as  I have  often  declared ; and  I will  fay,  that  if 
this  were  true,  there  is  no  reafon  why  Eels  fhould  not  be  produced 
in  fuch  quantities,  as  in  a manner  to  fill  all  our  canals. 

Nevertheless,  this  opinion  is  not  only  entertained  among  the 
vulgar,  but  I have  found  fome  refpedtable  and  learned  men  inclined 
to  favour  it ; and  they  have  gone  fo  far  with  me,  as  to  afiert,  that 
they  knew  in  what  manner  Eels  were  generated,  which  they  ima- 
gine to  be  as  follows  : 

If  in  the  month  of  May,  two  turfs  of  grafs  be  taken  and  laid  on 
each  other  with  the  grafiy  tides  together,  and  before  fun-fet  be 
placed  in  the  water,  fo  that  the  grafs  of  thofe  turfs  be  even  with 
the  furface  of  the  water,  and  if  the  dew  fall  copioutly  that  evening, 
upon  taking  up  the  turfs,  the  following  morning,  feveral  minute 
Eels  will  be  found  in  the  grafs,  which  they  fuppofe  proceed  from 
the  dew ; in  confirmation  of  which  they  add,  that  if  no  dew  has 
fallen,  there  will  be  no  Eels  found. 

But  upon  examining  this  matter,  we  muft  confider,  that  in  very 
windy  weather  no  dew  falls,  and  fmall  Eels  in  cloudy  weather,  get 
to  the  bottom  of  the  water  ; but  the  warmer  and  calmer  the  wea- 
ther, the  more  is  the  dew  that  falls : moreover,  thefe  minute  Eels 
in  warm  weather,  fwim  or  creep  among  the  leaves  and  greens  on  the 
furface  of  the  water,  and  do  moft  probably,  at  the  fame  time,  creep 
among  the  blades  of  grafs  near  the  furface  , and  this,  I fuppofe,  has 
given  rife  to  the  notion  of  their  being  generated  in  this  manner. 

In  farther  reflecting  on  this  fubjedl,  it  occurred  to  me,  that  I 
had  often  in  fummer  time,  feen  boys  by  the  fides  of  the  ditches 
round  about  this  town,  with  fmall  twigs,  which  they  dipped  among 
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the  leaves  fwimming  on  the  furface  of  the  water,  and,  twilling  the 
twigs  round,  fo  as  to  lay  hold  of  thofe  leaves  and  draw  them  out  of 
the  water,  they  pulled  out  with  them  many  minute  Eels ; and 
among  thofe,  I have  feen  many  young  Eels  of  different  fizes,  forqe 
of  them  remarkably  minute  and  fmaller  than  we  ever  obferve  the 
young  fry  of  fi flies  which  are  produced  from  eggs  ; and  th.s  r on- 
firmed  me  in  my  opinion,  that  Eels  are  not  always  bred  in  the  fame 
month  or  feafon  of  the  year. 

In  order  farther  to  inveftigate  this  fubjeCt,  I,  at  feveral  times, 
difleCted  fome  large  Eels,  examining  particularly  that  part  of  the 
belly  where  one  experts  to  find  fome  appearance  of  young,  (and  I 
am  well  allured,  that  Eels  of  every  kind,  without  diftintftion,  do 
breed  young  ones),  in  the  inteftines  of  which  I found  many  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  animalcules ; and  afterwards  I examined  fome  Eels 
without  difleCting  them,  by  compreffing  the  belly  near  the 
aperture  into  the  inteftines : from  one  of  thefe  there  iffued  a fmall 
quantity  of  thick  liquor,  which  being  diluted  and  placed  before  the 
microfcope,  I plainly  faw  that  it  contained  animalcules,  which  in 
ftiape,  length,  and  thicknefs,  exaCtly  reprefented  Eels,  but  fo  mi- 
nute, that  in  my  opinion,  they  were  not  a fiftieth  part  the  thick- 
nefs of  a hair. 

After  this,  upon  reflecting  that  Eels  might  probably  breed  in  the 
winter  time,  I directed  a fifherman  to  bring  me  fome  every  week, 
beginning  in  the  month  of  February. 

The  firft  of  thefe  I di  flee  ted,  and  upon  examining  the  parts  where 
I fuppofed  the  young  would  be  depofited,  I found  nothing  but  fome 
very  minute  globules,  fomewhat  lefs  than  the  globules  of  blood, 
and  of  thefe  fome  were  of  an  oblong  fhape  : proceeding  in  my 
oblervations,  I found  thefe  kind  of  globules  more  and  more  ex- 
tended in  length,  till  I faw  them  of  the  perfeCt  fhape  of  Eels,  and 
at  laft  I extracted  a greaf  number  of  minute'  Eels,  lying  together  in 
a tranfparent  liquid,  which,  through  the  microfcope,  appeared  as 
perfectly  formed  as  minute  Eels  viewed  with  the  naked  eye. 
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This  fpetftacle  gave  me  great  pleafure,  partly  becaufe,  after  taking 
fo  much  pains,  I had  now  difcovered  the  manner  of  the  propaga- 
tion of  Eels;  and  partly,  becaufe  this  was  a complete  anfwer  to 
-thofe  who  faid  behind  my  back,  “ Since  Mr.  Leeuwenhoek  is  en- 
4 4 deavouring  to  eltablifh  the  regular  generation  of  ail  animals,  let 
him  thew  us  in  what  manner  Eels  are  bred.” 

The  light  of  thefe  minute  and  perfect,  though  unborn  Eels, 
which  were,  as  I have  before  faid,  not  a fiftieth  part  the  fize  of  an 
hair,  I exhibited  to  feveral  of  my  acquaintance,  who  wondered  to 
fee  fuch  minute  creatures  fo  completely  formed. 

I purfued  my  obfervations  on  this  fubje6t  till  the  months  of  Au- 
gufi:  and  October,  till  I could  barely  fee  thefe  minute  Eels  with  the 
naked  eye,  and  I judged  that  they  might  at  that  time  be  brought 
forth  into  life  by  the  parent. 

It  is  by  fome  afierted,  that  from  the  tkins  of  Eels  thrown  into 
the  water  final!  Eels  will  be  produced.  This  may  perhaps  be  true, 
though  not,  as  they  imagine,  from  the  corruption  or  putrefaction  of 
thofe  tkins*,  but  in  the  following  manner.  Let  us  fuppofe  that 
among  a fcore  or  more  Eels  which  have  been  tkinned,  one  of  them 
may  have  fome  minute  young  ones  in  its  belly,  which,  by  the  pref- 
fure  in  the  operation  of  lkinning,  might  be  fqueezed  out  and  remain 
adhering  to  the  tkin ; thofe  minute  Eels,  when  thrown  into  the 
water  with  the  tkin,  may  there  find  food  and  grow  to  their  full  fize; 
and  by  this  means,  if  Eel-tkins  are  thrown  into  a newly  made 
canal,  Eels  may  thereby  be  bred  therein. 


On  the  multitude  of  eyes  or  optical  organs  in  the  eye  of  a Beetle . 
The  optic  nerves  of  each  of  the  optical  organs  in  the  eye  of  a 
large  Fly,  particularly  defcribed : alfo  the  hrain  of  a Gnat ; and 
the  nature  and  probable  ufe  of  the  hairs  on  the  feet  of  Flies 
and  Crab-ffh. 

I HAVE  formerly  made  mention  of  the  great  number  of  optical 
organs,  or  eyes,  with  which  fmall  flying  animals,  such  as  the 
dragon-fly,*  or  libella,  the  common  fly,  and  others,  are  furniflied ; 
and  I have  often  fliewn  thofe  eyes  to  fome  curious  gentlemen, 
when  they  came  to  yiflt  me,  to  their  great  delight,  particularly 
when  they  found  that  objects  might,  with  the  greatefl  clearnefs,  be 
difcerned  through  each  of  thofe  optical  organs,  to  the  number 
of  feveral  hundreds  at  a time. 

Among  other  inftances,  I,  upon  a certain  occaflon,  exhibited 
to  feyeral  Englith  gentlemen  of  rank,  the  great  number  of  optical 
organs  which  are  found  on  the  tunica  cornea,  or  horny  part  of 
a Beetle’s  eye ; at  which  light  thofe  gentlemen  were  aftonilhed, 
and  the  rather,  as  it  is  a kind  of  proverbial  expreflion  in  England, 
when  they  would  reproach  any  perfon  with  blindnefs  or  flupidity, 
to  fay,  “ He  is  as  blind  as  a Beetle,”  under  a notion  that  that  animal 
is  void  of  light. 

With  regard  to  this  creature,  I began  by  feparating  from 
the  head  that  part  which  is  commonly  called  its  eye,  and,  having 
cleared  away  the  blood  veflels,  and  other  matter  adhering  to  it, 
I placed  it  before  the  microfcope,  and  then  I faw  that  the  protuber- 
ance, or  riling  of  this  eye,  was  not  a perfect  hemilphere,  being 
rather  more  extended  in  length  than  in  breadth. 

* This  creature  is  vulgarly  called,  particularly  by  children,  an  horfe-ftinger ; but  very 
erroneoufly,  for  it  has  not  a fling,  nor  any  weapon  of  offence,  that  is  discoverable  by  us. 

I 
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I alfo  made  a computation,  as  accurately  as  I was  able,  of  the 
number  of  optical  organs  which  were  to  be  feen,  in  a row,  in 
the  largett  fegment,  or  longed:  tide  of  the  eye,  and  I found  the 
number  amount  to  tixty  ; and  if  we  fuppofe  that,  in  the  fmalleft 
fegment,  or  narrowell  part  of  a Beetle’s  eye,  there  are  forty  fuch 
optical  organs  in  a row,  thefe  tixty  and  forty,  added  together,  make 
one  hundred  ; the  half  of  which,  being  fifty,  is  what  we  mult  take  to 
be  the  number  of  eyes  in  the  hemifphere  which  compofes  a Beetle’s 
eye,  if  we  confider  luch  eye  to  be  of  a fpherical  thape. 

Now,  if  we  fuppofe  that  the  two  eyes  of  a Beetle  do,  together, 
make  up  a perfect  fphere,  and  that  in  a great  circle*  on  fuch  fphere, 
one  hundred  optical  organs  are  placed,  we  tliall  find,  according 
to  this  rule  laid  down  by  Metius,  “ As  22  is  to  7,  fo  is  the 
“ quadrature  of  the  great  circle  to  the  contents  of  the  fuperficies,” 
and  the  rule  being  applied  as  follows : 

22 —7  ioooo  loo  the  great  circle. 

7 loo 

22)  70000  (3181  10000  Quadrature. 

•40 

18Q 

•40 

18 

the  refult  is,  that  if  each  eye  in  a Beetle’s  head  is  taken  as  an  hemi- 
fphere,  the  two  will  make  up  a fphere  containing,  on  its  furface, 
3181  optical  organs  or  eyes. 

I have  caufed  a drawing  to  be  made  of  the  eye,  or  rather  of  the 

* It  has  been  mentioned  in  another  place,  but  is  here  repeated  to  fave  the  trouble  of 
turning  back,  that  by  the  great  circle  is  meant,  the  largeft  which  can  be  draw  n upon  a globe, 
or  fphere,  or,  in  other  words,  a circle,  whofe  diameter  is  a line  paffmg  through  the  centre  of 
fuch  fphere  to  the  furface. 
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multitude  of  optical  organs  compofing  the  eye  of  the  Beetle,  as  far 
as  the  limner  was  able  to  difcover  their  firuCture  by  the  help  of  the 
microfcope,  with  intent,  partly  to  exhibit  the  great  number  of  thofe 
optical  organs,  and  partly  to  fliew  that  each  of  thefe  organs  is 
of  a convex  fliape ; not  that  I would  be  underftood  to  mean, 
that  every  one  of  thefe  optical  organs  is  a portion  of  a iphere;*  for, 
if  lb,  the  Beetle  would  not  be  able  to  difcern  objects  at  any  diflance, 
but  that  each  of  them  is  more  flattened  than  fpherical. 

Upon  exhibiting  this  objed  to  the  limner,  he  compared  thefe 
convexities,  or  protuberances,  to  thofe  round  buttons  which  are 
at  prefent  ufed  in  men’s  clothes,  and  made  of  that  metal  commonly 
called  Prince’s  metal. 

Plate  XIY.  j%.  l , ABCDEF,  reprefents  a part  of  the  tunica 
cornea,  or  horny -part  of  the  Beetle’s  eye:  ABC  denote  that  part 

which  was  contiguous  to  the  head.  D E F A reprefent  the  greatefl; 
part  of  the  longest  row  of  eyes  on  the  fuperficies  of  the  tunica  cornea ; 
in  which,  from  DEF  to  A,  I counted  more  than  lixty  optical 
organs ; and,  between  the  fame  letters,  may  be  feen  how  each  of 
thefe  optical  organs  rifes  with  a kind  of  protuberance. 

It  is  well  known,  that  when  any  object  is  placed  before  the 
microfcope,  it  muft  be  fo  adjufted  that  it  may  neither  be  too  far  re- 
moved from,  nor  brought  too  near  to  the  focus  of  the  glafs,  for,  in 
either  of  thofe  cafes,  the  objed  cannot  be  feen  diftindly.  For  the 
fame  reafon,  ;f  any  perfon  is  deflrous  to  contemplate  objeds  through 
thofe  optical  organs  which  are  in  the  tunica  cornea  of  the  Beetle,  he 
will  find  it  neceflary  to  allow  a fomewhat  greater  difiance  between 
the  tunica  cornea  and  the  focus  of  the  magnifier,  fo  that  the  focus  of 
each  may  (if  I am  allowed  the  expreflion),  become  united  in 
one  point,  as  we  do  when  two  convex  lenfes  are  placed  one 
before  the  other  in  a frame : and,  by  this  means,  he  will  fee 
the  objed  multiplied  feveral  hundred  times,  by  reafon  of  the  great 


9 I addrefs  royfelf  here  to  thofe  who  have  foroe  knowledge  in  optics. 
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number  of  optical  organs  in  the  tunica  cornea,  but  all  wonderfully 
minute ; for  the  lleeple  of  the  new  church  in  our  town,  the  tize  of 
which,  and  its  dillance  from  my  houfe,  I have  mentioned  elfewhere,* 
when  viewed  through  thefe  optical  organs,  appeared  no  larger  than 
the  point  of  a very  fmall  needle. 

Hence,  it  appears,  how  greatly  thofe  perfons  are  miftaken  who 
fay,  that  a Beetle  is  blind ; and  how  much  perfection  is  to  be  found 
in  the  organs  of  light  of  fo  fmall  and  fo  defpifed  an  animal,  to  fay 
nothing  of  the  other  parts  of  its  body;  but  which  creature,  whoever 
fees,  immediately  crulhes  with  his  foot,  as  loathing  the  fight  of  that 
black  creeping  thing. 

In  the  month  of  Augult  I faw,  fitting  on  a glafs,  at  the  backlide 
of  my  houfe,  a Fly  almofl  as  large  as  a bee,  which  fpecies  of  Fly, 
though  not  very  numerous,  I obferve  every  year  in  the  fame  place. 

I dilfe&ed  the  tunica  cornea  of  both  eyes  of  this  Fly,  and,  on  ex- 
amination, I found  them  to  be  covered  with  a great  number  of 
wonderfully  minute  hairs,  which  did  not  cover  the  organs  of  light, 
but  were  placed  in  the  intermediate  fpaces  between  them. 

Moreover,  I took  out  of  the  inlide  of  the  tunica  cornea,  that 
matter  or  fubllance  with  which  it  was  filled,  in  order  to  examine  it 
by  the  microfcope,  becaufe,  till  that  time,  I never  could  clearly 
fatisfy  myfelf  to  what  end  this  fubllance  was  created,  and  the 
rather  fo,  as,  upon  viewing  it,  I judged  that  it  confided  of  a collec- 
tion of  threads  or  fibres.  Upon  fpreading  this  a little  afunder,  to  ex- 
amine it  more  accurately  than  I had  before  done,  I faw  that 
all  thofe  particles  which  I had  before  confidered  as  a collection 
of  threads  or  fibres,  were  nearly  of  the  fame  length,  but  one  of  the 
ends  of  each  fomewhat  thicker  than  the  other,  and  the  thicker  end 
rounding  at  the  extremity. 

Upon  repeatedly,  and  more  carefully,  examining  this  fpe&acle,  I 
was,  to  a certainty,  allured  that  every  one  of  that  great  quantity  of 


* See  vol.  I.  Effay  on  the  Silk-worm,  page  62. 
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particles  like  threads  which  prefented  themfelves  to  my  fight,  were 
no  other  than  optic  nerves ; and  that  the  larger  and  rounding  ex- 
tremity of  each  of  thefe  nerves  was  deftined  to  occupy  the  linall 
cavity  of  each  optical  organ  on  the  infide  of  the  tunica  cornea  ; fo 
that  in  a word,  I may  venture  to  pronounce,  that  every  optical 
organ  feen  in  the  tunica  cornea  is  provided  with  its  particular 
optic  nerve. 

As  to  the  other  extremities  of  the  optic  nerves,  which,  being  fitu- 
ated  towards  the  inner  part  of  the  head,  are  fmaller  in  fize : this 
mutt,  I think,  necefiarily  be  the  cafe,  partly  becaufe  the  tunica 
cornea  dilates  itfelf  in  a fpherical  form,  whence  it  necefiarily  fol- 
lows, that  the  optic  nerves  as  they  tend  towards  the  internal  part, 
muft  by  degrees  grow  fmaller,  and  partly  becaufe  the  place  where 
they  terminate  mutt  be  fmaller  than  the  fpace  within  the  tunica 
cornea.  And  who  knows,  whether  that  part  in  which  the  optic 
nerves  fo  terminate,  may  not  be  the  brain  itfelf,  not  yet  difcovered  ? 

In  order  the  better  to  fatisfy  the  curiofity  of  others  on  this  fubject, 
I placed  fome  of  the  optic  nerves  of  this  fly  upon  a glafs,  before  the 
microfcope,  which  I delivered  to  the  limner,  in  order  that  he  might 
make  as  accurate  a drawing  of  them  as  he  was  able. 

Fig.  2,  G H thews  two  of  thefe  optic  nerves,  the  part  H was  placed 
near  to,  or  rather  within  the  cavity  of  the  optical  organ ; the  other 
end  G,  towards  the  internal  part  of  the  fly’s  head. 

In  Jig.  3,  at  I KL  are  feven  of  thofe  optic  nerves,  the  larger  ends 
of  which  were  alfo  placed  next  the  tunica  cornea. 

Fig.  4,  MNOPQ,  thews  a great  number  of  optic  nerves 
heaped  together,  the  upper  ends  of  which,  as  feen  at  the  letters  N O 
P,  were  placed  next  the  tunica  cornea.  When  thefe  nerves  are 
feen  in  fuch  heaps  as  here  picfured,  their  true  length  cannot  be  dif- 
tinguithed,  but  when  lying  together  in  a fmall  number,  and  a mo- 
derate fized  parcel,  the  light  may  eafily  be  feen  through  them, 
they  being  fomewhat  tranfparent.  All  this  is  fhewn  in  the  figure. 

I have  in  the  courfe  of  my  oblervations  difcovered,  that  all  the 
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minutelt  particles  in  the  fibres  of  tithes,  when  at  refi  in  their  natural 
date,  are,  as  it  were,  contracted  in  various  annular  folds  or  wrinkles  ; 
but  when  put  in  motion  or  extended  for  any  purpofe,  then  all  thofe 
wrinkles  and  annular  foldings  are  opened  or  fmootlied,  and  the 
fibre  becomes  longer. 

The  fame  kind  of  annular  wrinkles  I alfo  difcovered  in  the  optic 
nerv  es  of  the  fly  now  under  confideration  ; whence  we  may  conclude, 
that  every  one  of  thefe  optic  nerves  is  endued  with  the  power  of 
alternate  extenfion  and  contraction  equally  with  the  optic  nerves  in 
a human  eye.  For  it  mud  needs  be,  that  when  we  move  our  eyes 
from  one  fide  to  the  other,  their  optic  nerves  will  be  more  extended 
than  when  we  look  draight  forwards. 

Having  made  this  obfervation,  I atked  the  limner  whether  he 
could  follow  with  his  eye  thofe  circular  marks  or  lines  in  the  optic 
nerves,  and,  upon  his  anfwering,  that  he  could  very  plainly  fee  them, 
I defired  him  to  imitate  them  as  nearly  as  he  was  able  in  his  draw- 
ings, and  this  is  to  be  feen  in  Jig.  2,  and  3. 

Now  if  this  fly  had  been  dead  fometime  before  I had  difle&ed 
the  eye,  and  taken  out  the  optic  nerves,  I am  very  fure,  that  in 
that  cafe,  I lhould  not  have  difcerned  any  of  thofe  wrinkles 
or  contractions.  In  like  manner  we  daily  obferve  in  fifhes,  that  after 
they  have  been  dead  fometime,  their  flefhy  parts,  if  cut  afunder, 
do  not  become  fliorter,  which  our  people  call  krimpen*,  and  con- 
fequently  thofe  parts  of  the  fidi  are  neither  fo  firm,  nor  fo  grateful 
to  the  palate,  as  when  they  are  cut  afunder  while  the  fifh  is  alive. 

Upon  difcovery  of  fo  many  wonders,  a,nd  of  fuch  perfection  in 
the  eye  of  a fly,  we  are  again  compelled  to  cry  out ; Flow  little  do 
we  know  ? And  if  this  is  feen  in  the  eye  of  fo  large  a fly,  it  muft 

* Krimpen  in  Dutch  fignifies  to  contradt  or  gather  up  in  folds,  whence  the  phrafe  to  crimp 
lilh  is  plainly  derived;  which  cruel  prattice  feems  alfo  to  have  been  imported  from  Holland. 
And  it  must  be  confeffed,  that  with  all  Mr.  Leeuwenhoek’s  abilities  as  a philofopher,  he  seems 
not  to  have  had  much  fenfibility  of  compafiion  for  the  creatures  which  he  fubjetted  to  his 
examination. 
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be  underflood,  that  the  fame  obtains  in  the  fmaflefl,  and  which  I 
have  feen  in  the  direction  of  common  flies. 

At  the  time  the  limner  was  making  thefe  drawings,  I took  a 
fmall  Gnat  of  that  fort  which  is  not  troublefome  to  us,  having  no 
fling : the  head  of  this  Gnat  I cut  off,  in  order  to  extract  its  optic 
nerves,  but  I could  not,  after  feveral  trials,  fee  them  diftindtly. 
While  I was  busied  in  this  attempt,  I frequently  faw  the  brain  in 
the  Gnat’s  head  furrounded  with  a great  many  veflels,  which  I 
judged  to  be  blood  veflels : and  though  it  fhould  feem  fcarcely  pof- 
fible  to  extract  the  brain  from  this  creature’s  head,  without  deltroying 
the  texture  of  the  brain  and  its  veflels,  yet,  I at  length  fucceeded  to 
my  with,  and,  without  their  being  much  injured,  placed  the  whole 
before  the  microfcope ; this  I delivered  to  the  limner,  that  he  might 
make  a drawing  of  it,  and  the  rather,  as  I had  been  told  by  a gentle- 
man of  eminence,  that  a certain  perfon,  whenever  my  difcoveries 
were  the  fubjedl  of  converlation,  was  accuftomed  to  fay,  that  the 
experiments  stated  by  me  could  not  poflibly  be  performed ; becaufe 
(as  that  fame  perfon  pretended),  the  inftruments  ufed  by  me,  how- 
ever exquifltely  conftrudted,  could  not  be  at  all  capable  of  perform- 
ing the  di  fleet  ions  I deferibed.  But  I little  regard  thefe  malevolent 
infinuations  of  mankind,  and  perhaps  this  very  perfon  is  one  of  thofe 
who  would  be  glad,  if  he  was  able  to  perform  the  like  operations. 

Fig.  5,  RST,  reprefents  the  brain  taken  out  of  the  head  of  this 
Gnat,  and  alfo  the  veflels,  which  in  part  furround  it,  and  in  part 
pervade  the  fubftance  of  it,  as  nearly  as  the  limner  could  follow 
them  in  his  drawing ; for  while  he  was  employed  about  it,  he  fre- 
quently declared  that  he  could  by  no  means  reprefent  in  the  draw- 
ing all  the  veflels  which  he  faw. 

The  flies  before  mentioned,  have  the  extremities  of  their  feet  cover- 
ed with  an  incredible  number  of  hairy  parts,  by  the  help  of  which 
fliey  are  better  able  than  other  flies  to  climb  up  a gflafs  though  it  be 
ever  fo  free  from  impurities  or  irregularities,  of  which  they  might 
take  hold.  I have  therefore  often  placed  the  feet  of  thofe  flies  before 
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the  microfcope,  in  order  to  view  the  means  by  which  they  can  fatten 
themfelves  to  the  glafs  and  run  up  it ; and  I have,  for  fome  years  palt, 
thought  that  I could  difcover  that  thefe  hairs,  were  each  of  them 
provided  with  crooked  parts  like  hooks,  by  the  help  of  which  they 
can  take  the  firmer  hold  on  glafs,  but  which  parts  have  never,  to  my 
knowledge,  been  defcribed  by  any  perfon,  though  the  figures  of  thofe 
hairs  may  be  feen  in  many  authors. 

In  further  profecution  of  this  enquiry,  and  revolving  the  fubjedl 
in  my  mind,  a thought  occurred  to  me  refpe&ing  thofe  large  crabs, 
which  are  fometimes  brought  to  this  town  for  fale,  and  are,  as  I am 
informed,  caught  among  the  rocks  in  Norway  ; but  not  that  I would 
at  all  compare  tliefe  crabs  to  flies,  or  that  kind  of  animalcule,  other- 
wife  than  by  analogy,  for  the  feet  of  thofe  crabs  are  covered  with 
many  hairs.  I therefore  determined  to  infpedt  them,  and  examine 
the  hairs,  particularly  thofe  on  the  hind  feet ; for  thofe  feet  are  not 
furniflied  with  claws,  or  other  weapons,  to  grafp  hold  of  any  thing 
like  the  fore  feet,  but  only  with  one  rtraight  claw,  and  with  many 
fliort  hairs. 

Upon  placing  these  hairs  before  the  microfcope,  I faw,  not  with- 
out admiration,  that  many  of  them  were  provided  with  a double 
row  of  parts  like  teeth,  placed  in  very  exadt  order  befide  each  other,  in 
like  manner  as  if  we  were  to  imagine  the  back  of  a knife  cut  into 
a double  row  of  teeth  or  notches.  I have  caufed  a drawing  to  be 
made  of  one  of  thefe  hairs,  in  order  to  fliew  its  wonderful  formation, 
which  I am  perfuaded  is  intended  for  this  purpofe,  that  when  the 
crab  is  climbing  up  the  rocks,  he  may  be  enabled  by  this  allirtance 
to  fix  his  feet  firmly  on  the  rocks  or  ftones. 

Fig.  6,  MNOPQR,  reprefents  this  hair,  in  which  thofe  tooth- 
like parts  are  very  plainly  to  be  feen,  but  only  one  fide  of  the  hair 
is  here  vifible,  and  thefe  teeth  in  the  middle  of  the  hair  are  longer, 
as  from  Q to  P,  and  from  P to  R they  grow  gradually  fhorter. 

Fig.  7,  ST,  reprefents  a part  only  of  the  hair,  but  in  fuch 
pofition  that  the  two  rows  of  teeth  in  it  are  confpicuous. 
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Upon  this  fubject  of  crabs,  although  I have  fufficiently  exhibited 
to  the  learned  world,  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  various  animals, 
and  have  demonftrated  that  it  is  uniformly  and  regularly  performed 
after  the  fame  manner  in  all,  yet,  as  I have  met  with  perfons  who 
did  not  lietitate  to  deny  this  to  be  the  fact,  I will  here  relate  my  ob- 
fervations  on  two  fmall  live  crabs,  about  an  inch  in  diameter ; and, 
judging  that  the  extremities  of  their  two  fmalleft,  or  hind  feet, 
which,  were  very  broad  and  thin,  would  be  proper  objects  to 
difcover  the  circulation,  I placed  one  of  them  before  the  micro- 
lcope,  and  immediately  faw  an  incredible  number  of  particles 
of  blood,  which  appeared  to  be  globules  ; thefe,  though  not  red, 
were  of  a darker  colour  than  the  liquor  they  floated  in,  and  they 
were  running  along  a blood  veflel  which  might  be  called  a vein, 
with  fuch  fwiftnefs,  and  fo  great  was  the  number  of  particles,  that 
it  could  not  eafily  be  conceived  but  by  an  eye-witnefs.  In  fadt,  I 
cannot  compare  the  appearance  of  thefe  round  particles  of  blood  to 
any  thing  better  than  by  fuppofing  we  were  to  look  through  a large 
opening,  or  a window,  at  a fall  of  fnow,  violently  agitated  by  the 
wind;  nor  do  I remember  that  I ever  faw  the  blood  driven  through 
the  veflels  with  fuch  fwiftnefs.  It  was  alfo  a moft  delightful  object  to 
behold  this  large  blood  veflel,  on  each  fide  of  it,  eroded  by  fmaller 
veflels,  in  which  the  blood  was  driven  forward  with  equal  fwiftnefs. 

Upon  changing  the  point,  or  place  of  view,  I there  faw  the 
blood  in  equal  agitation,  and  in  no  lefs  a number  of  veflels. 

Moreover,  I happened  to  fee  a veflel  in  which  the  blood  could 
not  proceed  in  its  regular  courfe,  but  yet  was  in  continual  motion 
to  and  fro,  and  all  within  a fpace  not  larger  than  the  thicknefs  of  an 
hair;  whence  I concluded,  that,  in  the  fmalleft  branches,  where 
this  veflel  arole,  and  in  which  the  circulation  was  completed,  the 
blood  was  ftagnated,  and  thence  its  regular  courfe  in  this  veflel 
impeded. 

The  pleafure  I derived  from  this  fpectacle  was  fo  much  in  my 
mind,  that  I was  induced  to  a farther  examination  of  the  fubjetft,  and 
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to  bellow  frill  more  attention  on  it,  by  examining  the  hind  feet  of 
many  fmall  live  crabs.  In  one  of  thefe  I law,  by  the  micro fcope, 
not  only  a large  artery,  about  the  lize  of  an  hair,  which,  before  it 
came  to  the  extremity  of  the  foot,  divided  itfelf  into  feveral  fmall 
branches ; but  I alfo  faw  a great  number,  both  of  arteries  and 
veins,  eroding  each  other;  and,  on  turning  my  eye  a little  towards  the 
tides  of  the  foot,  I there  faw  the  blood  poured  into  lo  many  minute 
vetfcls,  that  the  fub fiance  w hich  we  Ihould  call  the  flelhy  part  of 
the  animal,  lying  between  the  tkin  or  Ihell  of  the  foot,  teemed 
to  contilt  of  nothing  but  blood  vetfels;  fo  that  when  I Ihewed  this 
circulation  of  the  blood  to  a certain  learned  phytician,  he  frequently 
exclaimed,  “ O how  wonderful  is  this  !” 

The  pleaiure  which  this  object  afforded  me  was  the  greater, 
becaufe  the  globules  of  blood,  driven  through  all  the  vetfels,  being 
fewer  in  number,  were  much  wider  afunder  than  the  globules 
in  the  blood  of  terrellrial  or  aquatic  animals  which  are  of  a red 
colour ; fo  that,  I am  well  allured,  the  globules  in  red  blood 
are  tw  enty-five  times  more  in  number  than  thofe,  in  the  fame  fpace, 
in  the  blood  of  a crab. 

After  I had  feveral  times  repeated  my  obfervations  on  thefe 
minute  crabs,  and  my  tight  was  in  a manner  wearied  with  the 
fpedacle,  however  pleating,  I had  a mind  to  fee  the  blood  when 
drawn  out  of  the  vetfels,  and  the  rather  becaufe  the  ferum  or  fluid 
in  which  the  globules  wTere  fwimming,  was  fo  very  trantparent, 
that  it  would  be  impoflible  to  difeern  the  circulation  without  the 
afliftance  of  thofe  globules. 

The  artery  in  this  crab’s  foot  wras  too  fmall  to  be  opened  in  the 
ordinary  way;  I therefore  determined  to  cut  otf  a fmall  part  at  the 
extremity  of  the  hind  foot  with  a pair  of  feiflars,  and  then  to  col- 
led; the  blood  as  it  firll  iflued  forth,  and  place  it  before  the  micro- 
fcope.  This  being  done,  I faw  in  the  fmall  portion  of  blood 
which  iflued  from  the  artery,  the  globules  of  blood  for  fome  time 
continue  their  circular  motion. 
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Moreover,  I examined  the  artery  which  I had  thus  cut  afunder, 
in  that  part  of  it  which  was  near  to  the  animal’s  body,  and  where 
it  was  alfo  divided  into  many  fmaller  branches,  in  order  to  fee 
whether  the  circulation  was  there  continued,  and  with  great  pleafure 
I faw,  that  the  courfe  of  the  blood  was  not  interrupted,  only  it  pro- 
ceeded with  a fomewhat  flower  motion. 

Hence  I plainly  perceived,  that  when  any  part  of  a limb  is  cut 
off,  the  circulation  of  the  blood  will  continue  in  the  vefiels  that  are 
not  wounded,  efpecially  if  the  effiifion  of  blood  from  the  veflels 
which  are  cut  afunder  can  be  Hopped.  And  we  may  alfo,  from  this 
experiment,  be  well  allured,  that  there  is  no  artery,  which  is  not 
throughout  the  whole  of  its  courfe  divided  into  fmaller  branches, 
whereby  it  by  degrees  becomes  fmaller,  until  the  very  fmallelt 
ramifications  return  back  towards  the  heart,  and  confiitute  what 
we  call  veins. 

A portion  of  the  blood  taken  from  this  crab’s  foot  I examined  by 
the  microfcope,  to  difcover,  as  far  as  I was  able,  of  how  many 
parts  each  globule  of  blood  was  compofed ; and  I concluded  that 
each  globule  was.  compofed  of  fix  diftinH  globules,  as  in  the  human 
blood : moreover,  I faw  that  the  globules  of  crab’s  blood,  when 
brought  into  contact,  coagulated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  blood 
in  an  human  body,  though,  till  this  time,  I had  been  of  opinion  that 
the  blood  of  fillies  would  not  be  dilpofed  to  coagulate,  becaufe  we 
do  not  obferve  any  heat  in  it. 

I expofed  a portion  of  the  thinneft  part  of  this  blood  to  evaporate 
in  the  open  air,  in  order  to  fee  whether,  in  that  thin  part  called  the 
ferum,  I Ihould  difcover  any  particles;  and,  in  doing  this,  I faw  fo 
many  particles,  which,  to  my  eye,  appeared  fpherical,  that  the  whole 
fubftance  feemed  compofed  of  them  and  no  other,  and,  upon  ftir- 
ring  the  fubftance  with  the  point  of  a needle,  thofe  particles  came  still 
more  diftin&ly  into  view. 

Moreover,  I difcovered  a great  number  of  faline  particles,  which, 
upon  the  leaft  application  ot  heat,  coagulated  in  irregular  parts. 
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But  in  feveral  places  I faw  a great  number  of  faline  particles  lying 
near  together,  of  a more  regular  ffiape,  and  having  fix  tides : but, 
with  all  the  attention  I could  beftow,  I did  not  dilcover  a tingle  par- 
ticle in  crab’s  blood  refembling  the  figure  of  our  common  fait ; fo 
that  it  is  plain,  to  me,  that  the  fea  fait  does  not  enter  into  the  fub- 
ttance  of  the  bodies  of  tithes. 

I have  caufed  a drawing  to  be  made  of  this  crab,  in  order  to 
(hew  the  tpecies  wherein  I faw  the  circulation  performed  in  fo 
many  vetfels,  and  which  is  well  worthy  the  attention  of  the  curious. 

Fig.  7,  ABCDEF,  reprefents  this  crab,  and  at  AB  and  EF 
are  thewn  the  two  external  joints  of  each  hind  foot,  in  which 
I have  faid  the  circulation  can  be  feen  in  fo  great  a number  of 
fmall  vetfels. 

I then  examined  the  parts  which  to  the  naked  eye  feem  hairy, 
and  with  which  hairs  the  joints  AB  and  E F are  covered,  in  order 
if  poffible  to  difcover  the  circulation  there  ; but  the  vetfels  compe- 
ting thefe  hairy  parts  were  fo  minute  and  tlender,  that  not  a tingle 
globule  of  blood  could  pafs  through  them,  and  confequently  it  was 
impofiible  for  me  to  fee  the  circulation  in  thofe  parts. 
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Of  certain  animalcules  bred  on  the  leaves  of  the  Willow,  and  ivhich 
produce  the  knobs  or  excrefcences frequently  feen  on  thofe  leaves . 


There  is  a fort  of  Willow  in  this  country. 


the  leaves  of  which 


are  of  a deeper  green,  and  of  a larger  lize  than  others  of  that  tree ; 
thefe  Willows  are  for  the  molt  part  planted  for  the  fake  of  their 
young  Ihoots,  which  are  ufed  in  hulbandry,  and  gardening  for  bind- 
ing hedges,  fences,  and  branches  of  trees  together,  by  reafon  that 
they  are  very  flexible,  and  at  the  fame  time  very  tough;  they  are 
therefore  called  by  us  Zeem-teenen,  which  may  be  expreffed  in 
Englilh,  by  the  words  leathery  twigs. 

Upon  the  leaves  of  thefe  Willows,  I have  often  obferved  certain 
knobs  or  rilings,  and  having  gathered  fome  of  thofe  leaves,  and 
opened  the  knobs,  I at  feveral  times  found  that  they  contained 
more  than  one  kind  of  worm  or  maggot;  but  none  of  thofe  I at 
firft  faw,  appearing  to  be  full  grown,  I opened  fome  others  of  the 
knobs  very  gently,  and,  where  I faw  a maggot  inclofed,  I hopped 
up  the  opening  I had  made,  and  put  the  leaf  into  a glafs  tube, 
that  the  animal  inclofed  might-  there  perfefl  its  growth,  and 
undergo  its  change  of  hate : this  however  I did  not  fee  any  of 
them  arrive  at,  though  at  the  fame  time,  I had  obferved  many  of  the 
knobs  vacant,  and  with  a fmall  hole  in  them,  through  which  the 
maggot  had  ilfued,  leaving  the  cavity  within,  partly  filled  with  the 
excrements  it  had  voided. 

Plate  XIY.  fig.  8,  A B C D E,  reprefents  one  of  thefe  Willow 
leaves,  on  which  are  feven  of  the  knobs  or  excrefcences  I have  men- 
tioned : in  fome  of  thefe  a hole  is  to  be  feen,  as  lhewn  at  the  letters 
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FGH;  at  the  letter  K appears  a knob,  wherein,  upon  opening  it  1 
found  a maggot. 

I alfo  obferved  many  dead  maggots  lying  amorig  the  knobs,  and 
upon  fearching  after  the  caufe  of  this  appearance,  I found  at  length 
a fmall  maggot  flicking  clofe  to  one  of  a larger  fize,  which 
fmaller  maggot  feemed  to  have  no  power  of  moving  itfelf  from 
place  to  place,  each  extremity  of  its  body,  particularly  the  hind 
part,  terminating  in  a kind  of  point.  This  maggot,  with  its  mouth, 
had  pierced  into,  and  was  fixed  on  the  body  of  the  larger  one ; and 
from  this  and  many  other  instances  which  I faw  of  the  like  kind,  it 
appeared  to  me,  that  this  fmall  maggot  was  fupported  by  preying  up- 
on the  larger  one  ; and  hence  I confidered  that  were  it  not  for  food 
drawn  from  thofe  or  the  like  kind  of  maggots,  thefe  fmaller  ones 
would  be  deflitute  of  fubfiltence ; for  they  are  not  provided  with 
any  limbs  or  organs  by  which  they  can  fallen  themfelves  to  the 
leaves  of  trees. 

But  how  thefe  lafl  mentioned  maggots  could  find  their  way  into 
the  internal  parts  of  the  knobs  or  excrefcences  was  llrange,  and  to 
me  entirely  undifcoverable,  otherwile  than  by  conjecture.  I fup- 
pofe,  firfl,  that  the  larger  maggot  was  produced  from  an  egg  laid  by 
lome  fly  on  the  leaf  of  the  Willow,  and  upon  its  biting  or  gnawing 
the  velfels  in  the  leaf,  a liquid  fubflance  ilfued  forth,  furround- 
ing the  maggot  on  all  tides,  and  in  hardening  formed  the  knob  or 
excrefcence  we  obferve  on  the  leaf : fometime  afterwards  another, 
and  a fmaller  fly  might  place  itfelf  on  the  knob,  and  by  means  of 
lome  weapon  or  piercer,  bore  a hole  in  the  knob  and  lay  therein 
an  egg,  from  which  egg,  the  fmaller  maggot  might  be  produced. 

About  the  middle  of  July  I repeated  my  oblervations  on  thefe 
maggots,  and  found  many  of  them  almofl  arrived  to  their  full  growth  : 
and  feme  actually  changed  into  aurelias  or  cryfales*  : I alfo  found 

* The  tranflator  has  taken  the  liberty  to  exprefs  the  plural  number  of  the  word  cryfalis  by 
this  termination,  inftead  of  adding  another  s to  it,  with  an  apoftrophe  between  the  letters,  as 
is  form-times  done. 
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fome  of  thofe  minute  voracious  maggots',  (voracious  I may  juftly 
call  them,  fince  they  prey  upon  a maggot  not  lets  than  fifty  times 
their  fize),  which  I judged  were  fo  far  grown,  that  without  taking 
any  more  food,  they  would  foon  be  changed  inio  flying  animals. 

I had,  at  firft,  no  doubt  that  thefe  aurelias  or  cryfales  were  of  the 
fame  nature  as  thofe  of  common  flies,  namely,  that  when  the  maggot 
is  about  to  be  changed  into  a cryfalis,  its  ikin  contracts,  and  by  fuch 
contraction  becomes  more  firm  and  lblid,  and  ferves  the  animal  for 
a fhell  or  cafe  during  the  progrefs  to  its  change,  and  then  we  call  it 
an  aurelia  or  cryfalis,  though  it  be  not  wrapped  in  fuch  a web  or 
lpun  cafe,  as  we  oblerve  many  other  flying  infects  to  be  ; but  upon 
opening  thefe  cryfales  or  aurelias,  I found  the  maggot  within  them 
in  its  original  lhape,  although  it  had  lain  in  the  aurelia  ftate  a fort- 
night. And,  upon  viewing  thefe  things  by  the  microfcope,  I found 
I had  been  miftaken  in  my  former  opinion,  for  the  fhell  or  cafe 
which  I have  called  a cryfalis,  was  neither  compofed  of  a web  nor 
of  the  fkin  of  the  maggot  itfelf,  but  I was  obliged  to  conclude,  that  it 
was  formed  by  a concreted  fubflance  ifluing  from  the  leaf  of  the  tree, 
for  it  had  the  appearance  of  fibrous  or  branched  parts,  from  which 
there  iflued  fmaller  ramifications.  And  I did  not  find  a cryfalis  in 
any  of  the  knobs  I opened,  excepting  in  thofe  which  I had  kept  in 
glafles  : one  of  thefe  cryfales,  as  it  lay  in  the  knob,  is  ftiewn  at  L. 

After  fome  weeks  I obferved,  that  from  thefe  cryfales  certain 
blackifh  flies  were  produced,  which  at  their  tails  had  fome  oblong 
parts  formed  in  the  nature  of  flings,  and  another  fort  of  flies,  rather 
of  a fmaller  fize,  but  without  any  fuch  appearance  of  flings. 

Fig.  9,  reprefents  one  of  thefe  flies  the  lame  fize  it  appeared  to 
the  naked  eye,  and  at  the  letters  C D is  fhewn  that  part  which  had 
the  appearance  of  a fling,  and  was  two  thirds  as  long  as  the  ani- 
mal’s body.  But,  upon  placing  this  before  the  microfcope,  it  did  not 
at  all  appear  like  a fling,  for  it  was  covered  with  a great  number 
of  fmall  hairs,  as  fhewn  in  Jig.  l o at  the  letters  A B,  and  no  aperture 
was  to  be  difcovered  in  it.  Whereupon  I began  to  confider  that 
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perhaps  this  was  only  the  cafe  of  the  real  fling,  and,  upon  opening 
it,  I found  a fling,  notched  at  the  point  like  a faw,  of  which  I have 
given  a drawing  in  Jig.  1 1 , E F. 

When  I had  attentively  viewed  this  for  a conflderable  time,  I 
thought  it  teemed  to  contain  another  fling  within  it;  I,  therefore, 
endeavoured  to  open  it,  wherein  I fucceeded  to  my  with,  and  out 
of  it,  at  the  place  marked  E F,  in  Jig.  1 1,  I took  two  flings,  both  of 
the  fame  make;  a fmall  piece  of  one  of  them  is  fliewn  at  Jig.  12, 
G H : each  of  thefe  was  jagged  like  a faw. 

Hence  it  appeared,  that  thofe  indentings  or  teeth,  reprefented  in 
Jig.  1 1 , at  E F,  did  not  properly  belong  to  that  part,  but  to  the  flings 
enclofed  in  it ; and,  when  thofe  flings  were  taken  out,  it  appeared 
neceflary  to  conclude,  that  the  part  which  I had  taken  for  the  real 
fling  was,  in  faCt,  only  a fecond  cafe  for  the  two  inner  ones  : in  this 
fecond  flieath,  or  cafe,  as  drawn  in  Jig.  13,  is  fliewn  at  I K,  the 
cavity  wherein  the  two  flings  lay;  and  farther,  in  Jig.  12,  another 
cavity  is  to  be  feen : all  which  things,  put  together,  give  reafon  to 
conjecture  that,  in  each  of  thefe  cavities,  there  may  be  con- 
tained fome  acrid  juice  of  a poifonous  nature. 

From  the  foregoing  obfervations,  we  may  eaflly  conceive,  that 
thefe  minute  flies  do  not  merely  lay  their  eggs  upon  the  furface  of 
the  leaves,  but  that,  with  their  flings,  they  perforate  the  membranes 
of  the  leaf,  and  depofite  an  egg  in  the  cavity ; the  maggot  ifluing 
from  which,  in  biting  the  veflels,  caufes  the  juices  of  the  leaf 
to  iflue  forth,  which  form  around  it  thofe  knobs,  or  excrefcences, 
I have  defcribed. 

I oblerved,  among  the  dead  maggots  in  thefe  knobs,  two  white 
oblong  particles,  but  fo  very  minute  as  to  efcape  the  view  of 
the  naked  eye ; thefe  I concluded  to  be  eggs,  for  there  was,  in 
no  part  of  them,  any  refemblance  of  a maggot,  and,  the  next  day, 
two  maggots  iflued  from  them,  exactly  of  the  fame  make  with  thofe 
which  I have  faid  preyed  on  the  larger  maggots. 

After  this  I took  one  of  thofe  voracious  maggots  from  the  body 
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of  a dead  one,  on  which  it  had  been  feeding,  and  placed  it  on  a 
living  maggot,  into  which  it  immediately  plunged  its  mouth,  and, 
notwithflanding  all  the  efforts  the  other  made,  by  extending,  con- 
tracting, and  twilling  its  body,  to  fhake  it  of£  it  flill  remained  fixed 
to  it.  One  of  thefe  voracious  maggots,  when  fully  grown,  appeared 
no  larger,  to  the  naked  eye,  than  is  fhewn  at  Jig.  14. 

I caufed  a drawing  to  be  made,  from  the  microfcope,  of  one  of 
the  maggots  I have  been  defcribing,  when  changed  into  an  aurelia 
or  cryfalis.  Fig.  15,  ABODE  F,  rep  refents  this  cryfalis,  which, 
in  the  evening  was  a maggot,  and,  the  next  morning,  was  changed 
to  the  figure  here  reprefented,  and,  in  its  change,  had  put  off 
an  exceeding  thin  pellicle  ; and  in  like  manner  as  the  body  of  it, 
when  a maggot,  was  compofed  of  many  parts  like  rings,  fo,  when 
a cryfalis,  it  retained  the  fame  annular  or  infedled  form.  In  this 
creature,  not  only  the  feet,  but  every  fingle  joint  in  them,  might 
plainly  be  feen. 

At  the  letters  G C and  D G,  are  fhewn  the  two  horns,  and  though 
thefe  were  inclofed  in  the  fame  thin  membrane  with  the  body,  yet 
every  joint  in  them  could  very  plainly  be  feen,  and  they  were  fully 
formed,  and  distinct  from  the  body. 

This  maggot  before,  and  for  fome  time  after,  its  change,  was  of  a 
perfect  white,  but,  after  fome  days,  the  eyes,  which  may  be  feen  at 
B and  E,  and  each  of  them  containing  many  optical  organs,  assumed 
a dark  colour,  inclining  to  a blue. 

I had  many  of  thefe  maggots,  and  I watched  them  very  narrowly, 
to  difcover  in  what  manner  their  transformation  from  a maggot  to 
a cryfalis  was  performed ; but  the  change?  when  it  took  place,  was 
made  in  fo  fhort  a time  that  I never  eould  get  a fight  of  it. 
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A defcription  of  fome  fpecies  of  minute  Infects , found  in  frefi 
water,  in  a Letter  to  Signor  Anthomo  Magliabechi ,*  at  Florence. 

To  the  illustrious,  learned,  and  famous  Signor  Anthonio 
Magliabechi. 

The  very  obliging  letter  with  which  you  have  honoured  me,  (to 
which  were  added  what  has  lately  been  publifhed  in  Italy  by  the 
learned,  containing  the  curious  invention  of  incloting  gunpowder  in 
a bag,  and  computing  the  force  which  fuch  bag  would  refill  before 
it  burft)  is  come  to  my  hands ; and  I beg  you  to  be  allured  that  it 
was  moll  acceptable  to  me  : and  for  the  favour  of  your  letter,  as 
well  as  the  communication  therein  contained,  I delire  to  return  you 
my  grateful  thanks. 

In  reliance  on  your  accullomed  friendlhip,  I have  been  induced 
to  impart  to  you  my  obfervations  and  reflections  refpe&ing  fome 
very  minute  animalcules,  hitherto  very  little  noticed,  which  are  found 
in  the  waters  of  this  country. 

Being  employed  in  fearching  after  certain  animalcules,  which  I 
expected  to  find  in  thofe  ditches  or  canals  which  divide  our  fields, 
I faw  various  fpecies  of  creatures,  but  none  of  thofe  which  I was 
then  in  fearch  of.  Among  thefe  I ohferved  certain  animalcules, 
within  whofe  bodies  I faw  fo  quick  a motion  as  to  exceed  belief ; 
they  were  about  the  fize  of  a large  grain  of  land,  and  their  bodies 
being  tranlparent,  that  internal  motion  could  plainly  be  feem 
Among  other  things,  I faw  in  the  body  of-  one  of  thefe  animalcules 
a bright  and  round  corpufele,  placed  near  the  head,  and  in  which  a 
very  wonderful  fwift  motion  was  to  be  feen,  confining  of  an  alter- 
nate extenfion  and  contraction.  This  particle  I concluded  to  be  the 


* Magliabechi  was  at  this  time  Librarian  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany : he  was  not  lefs 
famous  for  his  learning  than  his  peculiarities,  of  which  feveral  anecdotes  arc  related  in  tho 
Adventurer. 
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heart,  and  that. the  rapid  motion  of  the  parts  round  about  it,  which 
I obferved  in  this  animalcule,  and  the  motion  which  I hacLfeen  in 
the  others,  proceeded  from  the  action  of  the  heart. 

Upon  obferving  in  one  of  thefe  animalcules  eight  or  nine  greenifh 
particles  I began  to  think  that  thofe  were  unborn  young  ones  ; to 
afcertain  which  I put  one  of  the  animalcules  into  a little  water,  be- 
ing the  quantity  of  live  or  tlx  drops,  that  I might  thereby  fee  the 
young  when  newly  ilTued  from  the  parent  and  fwimming  in  the  wa- 
ter : but  the.  next  day,  finding  the  animal  dead,  I opened  its  body 
while  lying  in  the  water,  and  then  I not  only  very  plainly  faw  moll 
of  the  unborn  young  ones,  but  I could  alfo  difcern  the  organs  or 
limbs  provided  for  their  ufe  in  fwimming. 

This  animalcule  was  of  fuch  a pretty  lhape,  that  I often  viewed 
it  with  great  admiration:  indeed,  I was  fo  much  pleafed  with  its 
formation,  that  I thought  larger  animals  viewed  with  the  naked  eye 
would,  in  comparifon  with  this,  appear  rudely  made.*  The  death 
of  this  creature  feemed  to  me  to  be  caufed  by  want  of  food,  becaufe 
I had  feen  it  frequently  void  its  excrements,  whence  I concluded 
that  it  required  a large  fupply  of  nutriment  in  proportion  to  its  lize. 

After  this  I difcovered  another  fpecies  of  animalcule,  aim  oil  of 
the  fame  lize  with  the  former  ones,  but  of  entirely  different  make. 
This  animalcule  had  a long  forked  tail,  and  each  of  the  forked  parts 
again  divided  into  four  parts,  which  iaff  parts  were  provided  with 
various  organs. 

But  obferving  one  of  thefe  animalcules,  (though  of  the  fame  fpe- 
cies), to  appear  as  if  the  hind  part  of  its  body  was  formed  in  a very 
different  manner,  I put  two  of  them  into  a final!  portion  of  water, 
in  order  to  examine  them  by  a microfcope  of  greater  magnifying 

* This  being  the  cafe,  it  feems  ftrangc  that  Mr,  Leeuwenhoek  has  not  given  a figure  of  this 
animalcule;  from  the  account  here  given  of  it,  and  particularly  the  motion  of  its  heart,  it 
ihould  feem  to  be  of  the  fpecies  called  pvdcx  aquaticus,  or  water  flea,  of  which  a figure,  as 
feen  through  the  microfcope,  with  a defcription  of  the  Greaturc,  will  be  found  in  Baker’s 
Employment  for  the  Microfcope. 
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power.  By  the  help  of  this,  I perceived  that  thofe  parts  near  the 
tail,  and  which  appeared  like  two  bunches  of  grapes,  were  in  fa$v 
the  animal’s  eggs,  fo  placed  together,  that  there  were  about  three 
or  four  eggs  in  breadth,  and  nine  or  ten  in  length,  joined  to  each 
other,  but  of  a round  fhape,  at  each  extremity,  and  the  whole 
bearing  the  appearance  of  a bunch  of  grapes. 

The  eggs  which  adhered  to  the  tail  of  thefe  two  animalcules,  ex- 
hibited a lmall  fpot  in  the  middle  of  them,  and  round  about  that  fpot 
a pellucid  fubflance ; whereas,  on  the  contrary,  the  eggs  of  the 
other  animalcule  appeared  to  me  of  a greenilh  colour. 

The  following  day  fome  of  thofe  eggs,  which  in  the  middle 
had  that  fpot,  were  miffing,  and  after  fome  hours  had  elapfed,  all 
the  eggs  were  feparated  from  the  tail ; at  the  fame  time  I law  a 
number  of  the  fhells  of  the  eggs  fwimming  in  the  wrater  and  alfo 
many  minute  animalcules  of  fuch  a fize  as  might  be  expected  to 
iflue  from  thofe  eggs.  But  as  all  thefe  animalcules,  though  of  the 
fame  fize,  did  not  exactly  refemble  the  parent  in  fhape,  I could 
not  thoroughly  fatisfy  myfelf  in  regard  to  them. 

Another  animalcule  I had  placed  in  a glafs  tube  by  itfelf,  and 
the  third  day  after  it  being  fo  put  apart,  its  eggs  began  to  change, . 
each  of  them  being  marked  with  a fpot,  and  the  external  parts  be- 
coming tranfparent.  The  following  day,  purfuing  my  obfervations, 

I perceived  that  all  the  eggs  were  feparated  from  the  tail,  and  a 
great  number  of  animalcules  of  the  fame  fize  and  make  as  thofe  I 
had  at  firft  difcovered  fwimming  in  the  water,  and  moving  them- 
felves  flowly  from  place  to  place,  by  ftriking  on  the  water  with  cer- 
tain organs  they  werefumifhed  with. 

At  fight  of  all  thefe  things,  I was  convinced  that  thofe  animal- 
cules which  I had  before  obferved,  proceeded  from  the  eggs  ; but,  to 
be  more  certain  in  this  refpeft,  I put  the  parent,  with  all  the  young 
ones  newly  brought  forth,  into  a clean  glafs,  into  which  I had 
poured  about  the  quantity  of  a cubic  inch  of  water,  in  order  to  fee 
whether  in  that  water  they  would  increafe  in  fize,  and  undergo  any 
change  of  figure  : but,  upon  viewing  them  again  the  following  day. 
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I faw  but  a very  few  of  them,  and  after  about  thirty  hours  from 
the  time  of  their  being  firft  excluded  from  the  eggs,  I only  faw 
one  of  thefe  young  animalcules,  which  was  adhering  to  the  glafs, 
and  feemed  a little  increafed  in  lize.  The  next  day  I could  not  per- 
ceive one  of  thefe  young  animalcules,  upon  which  I began  to  think 
that  perhaps  the  parent,  for  want  of  other  food,  might  have  de- 
voured its  own  offspring. 

Not  content  with  the  preceding  obfervations,  I afterwards,  at 
three  feveral  times,  caught  fome  of  thefe  animalcules  which  had 
eggs  fattened  to  their  bodies,  and  placed  each  of  them  in  diftin<£t 
glades,  that  fo  I might  be  better  fatisfied  as  to  the  nature  of  thefe 
creatures. 

Among  thefe  I had  one  animalcule  much  larger  than  the  reft, 
and  an  extraordinary  number  of  eggs  adhering  to  it.  As  foon  as 
this  animalcule  had  let  go  the  eggs,  and  the  young  ones  excluded 
from  them  were  fwimming  in  the  water,  I killed  the  parent ; that 
by  this  means  I might  the  more  certainly  determine  in  what  man- 
ner thefe  creatures  acquired  their  growth  and  increafe  ; but  my 
glafs  happening  to  be  leaky,  and  the  water  efcaping  out  of  it,  I 
was  difappointed. 

Moreover,  I had  taken  and  placed  apart  another  animalcule, 
half  the  fize  of  the  preceding  one,  which  neverthelefs  had  eggs 
fixed  to  its  body,  though  not  a fourth  part  fo  many  in  number  as 
thofe  on  the  former  one.  After  two  or  three  days,  thefe  eggs  were 
fo  far  altered,  that  I judged  the  young  ones  would  foon  iffue  from 
them ; but  the  next  day  the.  animalcule  was  dead,  and  all  the 
fhells  of  the  eggs  were  adhering  to  its  body,  though  the  young  ones 
produced  from  them  were  fwimming  about  in  the  water. 

It  is  well  known,  that  all  the  fifh  in  our  fea  or  rivers  which  lay 
eggs  or  fpawn,  and  are  therefore  called  oviparous,  are,  when  a 
year  old,  able  to  propagate  their  kind,  being  then  provided  with 
roes  or  eggs  ; and  that  thefe  eggs  are,  fingly  taken,  as  large  in  the 
fmalleft  fifh  as  in  the  largeft  of  the  fame  fpecies  ; fo  that  the  dif- 
ference in  the  fize  of  the  roes  proceeds  only  from  the  greater  nuim 
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ber  of  eggs  which  they  contain.  The  fame  is  the  cafe  with  refpedf 
to  the  minute  animalcules  of  which  I am  now  fpeaking : for  the 
eggs  of  the  fmaller  animalcules  were  of  the  fame  lize  with  thofe  of 
the  larger  ones,  though  the  eggs  of  one  were  four  times  more  in 
number  than  thofe  of  the  other. 

Tliefe  lad  animalcules  1 placed  in  a glafs  filled  with  water,  in 
which  were  fvvimming  fome  other  animalcules  of  the  fame  kind, 
which  were  about  feven  or  eight  days  old  ; at  which  time  I judged 
thefe  animalcules  to  be  four  times  the  lize  they  were  when  fir  It 
excluded  from  the  egg. 

On  the  13  th  of  July  I had  fome  few  animalcules  in  a beer  glafs 
full  of  water,  none  of  which  had  any  eggs  adhering  to  them  ; but 
the  next  morning  I faw  a number  of  eggs,  of  a greenifh  colour,  on 
the  body  of  one  of  them  ; w hereupon  I took  this  animalcule  from 
the  others,  and  put  it  into  a glafs  tube,  about  the  thicknefs  of  a 
common  goofe  quill,  with  intent  to  difcover  in  what  fpace  of  time 
young  animalcules  would  be  produced  from  thefe  eggs. 

In  the  morning  of  the  1 0th  of  July,  I perceived  fome  animal- 
cules which  had  iffued  from  the  eggs,  and  others  dill  lying  within 
the  eggs  : but  whereas  thefe  eggs  had  before  been  joined  together 
in  very  regular  order,  now,  on  the  contrary,  the  entire  eggs  and 
the  fliells  of  thofe  from  which  young  one§  had  ilfued,  lay  difperled 
in  a very  irregular  maimer. 

In  the  mean  time  I had,  on  the  15th  of  July,  obferved  another 
animalcule,  having  the  lower  part  of  its  body  filled  wdth  eggs, 
though  the  day  before  I had  not  feen  a tingle  egg  on  it : this, 
therefore,  I placed  by  itfelf  in  a glafs,  and,  on  the  18th  of  July  I 
faw  all  the  young  animalcules  come  forth  from  the  eggs,  and  fwim- 
mins:  about  in  the  w'ater. 

From  thefe  obfervations  I was  certain,  that  all  thefe  animalcules 
brought  forth  their  eggs  in  the  fpace  of  a day  or  a night,  and 
placed  them  on  the  hind  parts  of  their  bodies,  in  the  exact  and  re- 
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gular  order  I have  mentioned,  and  that,  after  three  days  more,  the 
young  within  the  eggs  were  perfectly  formed. 

Thefe  laft-named  animalcules  did  not  live  above  three  or  four 
days,  whence  I conjectured  that  they  died  for  want  of  food. 

I determined  to  give  a drawing  of  one  of  thefe  animalcules,  with 
the  eggs  adhering  to  its  body,  as  nearly  as  the  limner  was  able 
to  reprefent  it ; for  when  I took  one  of  them  out  of  the  water, 
none  or  a very  few  parts  of  it  could  be  plainly  diftinguifhed,  fo 
that  it  was  neceffary  to  make  the  drawing  while  it  lay  in  the 
water. 

Plate  XIV.  fig.  16,  ABCDEPG,  exhibits  this  animalcule,  as 
it  lay  with  its  back  next  the  limner.  The  letters  CHI  and  ERL 
reprefent  four  horns  with  which  the  head  was  furnifhed. 

At  the  letters  B M and  F N are  to  be  feen  the  eggs  which  the 
animalcule,  having  brought  forth,  had  placed  on  the  outfide  of  its 
body  about  this  part. 

A O and  G P,  are  the  forked  parts  of  the  tail,  which  round  about 
their  extremities,  fhewn  at  the  letters  O P,  wTere  each  again  fubdi- 
vided  into  four  parts,  which  might  have  been  taken  merely  for 
hairs  ; but  when  accurately  examined,  and  with  a good  magnifier, 
then  each  of  thefe  parts  (marked  in  the  figure  OQ  and  PR)  ap- 
peared to  be  covered  with  a great  number  of  wonderfully  minute 
particles... 

When  the  animalcule  lay  in  this  pofition,  or  even  with  its  belly 
towards  the  limner,  thofe  limbs  or  organs  with  which  it  moves  it- 
felf  in  the  water,  could  not  be  diftinguillied.  I,  therefore,  placed 
it  fo  that  its  fide  might  come  into  view,  and  that  thus  the  limner 
might  copy  them  to  his  belt  . in  the  drawing. 

Fig.  1 7,  exhibits,  at  the  letters  ahcd,  thofe  organs  or  limbs, 
each  of  which  confifts  of  eight  parts,  though  they  could  not  all  be 
here  fhewn  ; and  each  of  thefe  is  compofed  of  various  organs,  part 
of  which  may  be  feen  atJzgvlS,  at  the  letters  e and  /.  . 

This  animalcule  did  not  ufe  thefe.  limbs  in  the  fame  manner  as 
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terreftrial  animals  which  have  many  feet,  nor  as  thofe  in  the  water 
do  for  the  moll  part,  that  is,  by  moving  the  feet  fucceliively  one 
after  another  ; but  this  creature,  with  great  fwiftnefs,  moved  all  its 
limbs  at  the  fame  inllant,  fo  that  with  a tingle  ltroke  it  moved  very 
quickly  and  made  much  way  in  the  water. 

Here  we  find  another  convincing  proof,  with  how  many  per- 
fections fo  minute  an  animalcule  is  endowed,  as  well  in  regard 
to  the  llructure  of  its  body,  as  to  its  innate  difpofition,  or  the  in- 
Itinct  whereby  it  is  pompted,  when  the  eggs  are  fully  grown  within 
its  body,  to  place  them  on  the  outfide  of  it,  and  to  the  intent  (as 
feems  to  me)  to  protect  the  eggs  from  being  injured  or  devoured 
by  other  animalcules  ; and  that  the  young  ones,  when  in  a perfeCt 
ftate,  are  able  to  difengage  themfelves  from  the  eggs.  And  who 
can  difcover  all  the  farther  perfections  with  which  fo  minute  and  (to 
us)  infignificant  a creature  may  be  endowed  ? 

When,  therefore,  we  fee  thefe  wonderful  properties  in  fo  fmall 
and,  to  us,  contemptible  a creature  ; and,  moreover,  figure  to  our- 
felves  in  imagination  what  farther  we  can  fuppofe  concealed  in  it, 
can  any  one  with  reafon  fuppofe  that  fo  many  perfections  are  pro- 
duced fpontaneoufly,  or  by  chance  ? But  we  fliall  be  a thoufand 
times  nearer  the  truth,  if  we  lay  it  down  as  an  axiom  or  indifput- 
able  fact,  that  all  the  living  creatures  we  behold  at  this  day,  how- 
ever minute,  derive  their  origin  from  thofe  which  were  formed  at 
the  Creation. 

I have  frequently  declared  this  to  be  my  opinion,  and  fhould  not 
now  have  touched  upon  the  fubjeCt,  were  it  not  that  I find,  by 
experience,  molt  men  Itill  adhering  to  the  old  opinion,  and  the 
follies  of  antiquity,  that  many  minute  animalcules  are  produced 
fpontaneously. 

But  if  we  fee  fo  much  perfection,  as  well  in  the  make  of  the  body 
as  in  the  aptitude  to  propagate  its  kind,  in  the  animalcule  of  which 
I have  been  treating,  we  may,  by  parity  of  reafoning,  conclude, 
that  the  fame  perfection  mult  neceflarily  exift  in  the  minutefi:  fillies 
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or  animalcules,  even  in  thofe  whofe  whole  bodies  are  flenderer  than 
thofe  very  Render  particles  with  which  each  of  the  four  parts  (marked 
in  the  figure  by  the  letters  O Q,  and  P R)  are  covered.  For,  in  a 
word,  the  animalcule  I have  juft  been  defcribing  may  be  confidered 
as  an  elephant,  if  compared  with  the  moft  minute  of  thofe  fifties 
or  animalcules  which  may  be  dilcovered  in  all  waters. 

If  it  be  then  alked,  to  what  end  fuch  exceedingly  minute  animal- 
cules were  created,  no  anfwer  can  readily  be  given  which  feems 
more  agreeable  to  the  truth,  than  that,  in  like  manner  as  we  fee 
conftantly,  that  the  larger  kinds  of  fifti  feed  on  the  fmaller ; as, 
for  example,  that  the  cod  fifti  preys  on  the  haddock  and  other 
fmaller  kinds  of  fifti ; the  haddock  again  on  the  whiting  ; thefe  on 
ftill  fmaller  fifties,  and  among  the  reft  on  ftirimps  ; and  ftirimps  on 
ftill  more  minute  fifties ; and  that  this  gradually  prevails  among 
all  the  kinds  of  fifti : fo  that,  in  a word,  the  fmaller  are  created  to 
be  food  for  the  larger.  Again,  if  we  confider  the  nature  of  our 
fea,  abounding  with  fifti,  yet  having  nothing  at  the  bottom  of  it 
fave  barren  fand  : ftored  with  various  ftiell-fifti,  yet  deftitute  of 
every  green  herb ; and  if  we,  moreover,  lay  it  down  for  a truth, 
that  no  fifti  can  be  fupported  on  water  alone,  there  will  not  remain 
a doubt,  that  the  fmaller  fillies  are  deftined,  by  Nature,  to  be  the 
fubfiftence  of  the  larger. 

You  will  exeufe,  illuftrious  Signor,  my  boldnefs,  in  taking  up 
your  time  with  my  remarks,  of  little  value,  fince  you  can  employ 
yourfelf  in  much ’more  ufeful  ftudies  than  to  read  the  trifles  I 
commit  to  paper. 


Delft,  in  Holland, 
i£he  Kith  October,  1699. 


I remain,  &c. 

A.  van  Leeuwenhoek , 


VOL.  II. 
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On  the  MAGNET  or  LOADSTONE. 


Haying  at  feveral  times  examined  the  Loadftone,  without 
committing  my  obfervations  thereon  to  writing,  I at  length  deter- 
mined to  make  and  note  down  a feries  of  regular  obfervations  on 
the  fubject. 

I took  two  Loadftones,  each  of  them  weighing  fome  pounds, 
and  fufpended  them  to  a balance,  in  order  to  fee  what  tendency 
they  might  have  to  iron  : I then  brought  a piece  of  iron  very  near 
to  the  Loadftone,  but  I did  not  perceive  that  the  balance  to  which 
it  was  fufpended,  did  at  all  move  from  its  pofition. 

After  this  I took  one  of  the  before-mentioned  Loadftones,  in  or- 
der to  fee  how  much  weight  of  iron  it  was  capable  of  lifting. 
The  firft  trial  I made,  was  with  the  key  of  my  houfe  door ; this 
the  Magnet  would  not  lift,  but  after  I had  filed  off  a little  of  the 
key  from  that  part  where  the  Magnet  was  to  be  applied,  that  by 
this  means  the  fatty  fubftance,  left  by  repeated  handling  on  the  key, 
might  be  cleaned  away,  then  the  key  adhered  to  the  magnet.  Upon 
obferving  this,  I no  longer  wondered  that  the  Loadftone,  when  it 
was  before  applied  to  the  iron,  had  not  fhewn  any  attractive  power* 
as  if  it  had  not  much  virtue,  becaufe  I confidered  that  this  balance 
had  been  put  to  all  forts  of  ufes  in  weighing. 

I put  a piece  of  this  Loadftone,  about  the  fize'  of  a filbert,  into 
a glafs  tube,  and  clofed  the  orifice  of  the  glafs  by  the  help  of  fire. 
I then  brought  the  Loadftone  near  to  a fea-compafs,  and  I found 
that  the  needle  of  the  compafs  was  as  much  attracted  by  the  Load- 
ftone, as  if  it  had  been  on  the  outfide  of  the  glafs. 

I then  broke  the  glafs,  and  taking  that  part  in  which  the  Mag- 
net was  placed,  I clofed  both  ends  with  a blow-pipe,  leaving  fo 
much  cavity  or  portion  of  air  within,  as,  in  my  judgment, . would 
he  fuf^cient  to  keep  the  glafs  and  the  Magnet  in  it  from  finking  in 
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water ; and  by  this  proceeding  I hoped  to  difcover,  whether  the 
Northern  part  or  pole  (as  it  is  called)  of  the  Magnet  would  point 
towards  the  North. 

Plate  XI Y.  jig.  19,  ABCD,  reprefents  this  giafs  ; at  E F is  the 
piece  of  Loadftone  which  I placed  in  the  middle  of  the  glals,  that 
neither  of  the  extremities  might  be  deprefled  in  the  water  more 
than  the  other.  I then  put  the  giafs  into  an  earthen  veflel  filled 
with  rain  water,  and  I prefently  faw  the  North  pole  of  the  Magnet 
move  towards  the  Northern  fide  of  the  veflel ; yet  fometimes  the 
giafs  and  the  Magnet  in  it  took  a contrary  direction,  but  which,  I 
think,  proceeded  from  hence,  that  as  I often  took  the  giafs 
out  of  the  water,  I might,  in  replacing  it,  put  the  North  Pole 
of  the  Magnet  higher  or  lower  than  it  fhould  be,  and  there- 
fore that  it  might  not  uniformly  move  the  giafs  in  the  fame 
direction. 

I alfo  befpoke  fome  fmall  fteel  needles,  fuch  as  are  ufed  for  fea- 
compaffes,  and  both  extremities  of  thefe,  namely,  the  North 
and  South,  were  rubbed  with  a Loadftone  by  a man  who  made  it 
his  bufinefs  to  prepare  fea-compafles.  Thefe  needles,  I put  into 
giafs  tubes,  clofed  at  the  ends,  and  of  a fize  juft  to  float,  and  putting 
them  into  the  water,  I prefently  faw  the  extremities  of  the  needles 
tend  towards  the  North  and  South ; but  the  leaf!  particle  of  dull, 
or  breath  of  air  meeting  the  tubes  did,  I thought,  impede  their 
motion. 

But  finding,  that  by  reafon  of  the  length  of  thefe  tubes,  the 
Magnet  very  difficultly  and  flowly  exerted  its  influence  on  the 
tubes  to  move  them  in  the  water,  I broke  the  giafs  again,  and 
prepared  another  of  fuch  a fhape,  that  the  Magnet  might  put  it  in 
motion  more  fpeedily : the  ends  of  this  giafs  I also  clofed  with  a 
blow-pipe. 

Fig.  20,  GHIKLMNO,  reprefents  this  giafs  ; the  letter  P 
indicates  the  place  where  the  Loadftone  was  put , and  by  heating 
one  end  of  this  giafs,  I bent  it  in  the  direction  L M,  that  its  dif- 
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fe rent  motions  in  the  water  might  be  more  eafily  didinguifhed. 
This  glafs  I put  into  a very  large  and  broad  beer-cup,  in  which 
it  funk  in  the  water  as  deep  as  the  place  marked  K:  the  point 
M immediately  veering  about  to  the  North-ead  part  of  the 
heavens,  and  as  often  as  I altered  its  pofition,  it  returned  to  it 
again. 

I had  alfo  feveral  fragments  of  the  before-mentioned  Magnet, 
one  of  which  weighed  no  more  than  five  grains  ; others  of  them, 
fomewhat  larger.  I took  three  of  thefe  fmall  pieces  or  particles, 
and  prepared  for  them  three  fmall  glades  of  the  lhape  reprelented 
at  fig.  21,  QRST,  in  which,  at  V,  the  particle  of  Loaddone  is  to 
be  feen.  The  part  Q R was  added  for  no  other  purpofe  than  to 
keep  the  glafs  upright  in  the  water.  Two  of  thefe  fmall  glades 
were  fo  made,  that  no  more  than  the  part  S T appeared  above 
the  furface  of  the  water ; the  third  was  fomewhat  more  ele- 
vated. 

Upon  putting  thefe  glades  into  the  w^ater,  the  extremity  or  part, 
T,  of  one  of  them  turned  itfelf  towards  the  Wed  ; and  as  often 
as  I changed  its  pofition  either  way,  it  reded  not  till  it  had  re- 
turned to  its  fird  pofition  ; and  even  when,  with  a quicker  mo- 
tion, I turned  the  cup  round  from  the  South  towards  the  Wed,  fo 
that  the  part,  T,  almod  pointed  towards  the  North,  that  part  im- 
mediately turned  back  to  the  Wed,  and  there  reded.  The  fecond 
glafs  pointed  its  part,  T,  towards  the  Ead ; and  in  whatever  di- 
rection I moved  it,  it  would  not  remain  at  red,  except  in  its  fird 
pofition. 

I was  greatly  furprifed  to  find,  in  thefe  experiments,  that  fuch. 
minute  particles  of  Loaddone,  clofely  fhut  up  in  glades,  and  more- 
over immerfed  under  water,  would  yet  point  to  that  part  of  the 
Heavens  whereto  they  were  inclined.* 

* The  uniformity  of  Nature’s  operations,  in  cafes  analogous,  will  be  fecn  exemplified,  on 
comparing  thefe  appearances  in  the  Loadlione  with  what  has  been  obferved  by  naturalifts  in 
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The  third  glafs  being  put  into  the  lame  cup  with  the  two  former, 
I turned  it  in  various  directions,  but  it  did  not  uniformly  fettle  in  the 
fame  polition;  for  its  part,  T,  fometimes  pointed  towards  the  South, 
fometimes  towards  the  Welt,  and  then  would  incline  a little  from  the 
Welt  towards  the  South.  When  I firft  faw  this,  I began  to  con- 
clude that  the  fragment,  though  broken  off  from  a Magnet,  might  yet 
be  deltitute  of  North  and  South  poles,  and,  therefore,  had  no  power 
to  put  the  glafs  wherein  it  was  placed  in  motion.  But  loon  after- 
wards rejecting  that  idea,  I thought  that  perhaps  the  North  and 
South  poles  in  this  fragment  might  lie  fo  as  to  point  one  of  them 
direCtly  upwards  and  the  other  downwards  ; and  that  if  fo,  they 
could  not  by  any  means  put  the  glafs  in  motion.  I,  therefore, 
feveral  times  took  this  fmall  glafs  out  of  the  water,  and  lhook  it 
up  and  down,  that  by  fuch  lhaking  the  poles  or  corners,  if  they 
lay  up  and  down,  might  afl’ume  on  horizontal  polition.  And,  after 
frequent  trials,  I found  that  at  length  this  glals  took  a certain  di- 
rection, and  kept  that  polition,  in  like  manner  as  I have  related  of 
the  others. 

Moreover,  I took  an  iron  key,  and  brought  it  near  to  the  glals,, 
while  fwimming  in  the  water  (but  fo  as  not  to  let  the  key  touch 
the  water)  in  order  to  fee  whether  this  fmall  piece  of  Loadllone, 
thus  inclofed  and  under  the  furface  of  the  water,  would  be  put  in 
motion  by  the  approach  of  iron  : but  I could  not  obferve  the  lead: 
motion.  Neverthelefs,  upon  bringing  a thick  and  long  piece  of 
iron  very  clofe  to  the  water  and  alfo  to  the  glafs,  the  glafs  in- 
clined a little  to  one  tide  : the  fame  I alfo  obferved  in  the  larger 
glafs  tube,  which  is  pictured  at  Jig.  19. 


that  minute  aquatic  animal  or  infedt,.  the  Polype  ; which,  if  it  be  divided  into  many  pieces, 
each  piece  will  become  a perfect  animal,  poffefling  all  the  properties  of  the  original  Polype, 
before  divided;  Mr.  Baker,  in  his  attempt  towards  a Natural  Hiftory  of  the  Polype,  has  a 
curious  effay  refpe&ing  the  divifibility  of  the  confcious  principle  in  that  living  creature, 
which  feems  applicable  to  the  inanimate  properties  multiplied  in  this  fubdivilion  of  the  Load. 
Hone. — Translator. 
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But  the  motion  produced  in  the  glafles  by  thefe  pieces  of  Load- 
ftone was  fo  feeble,  that  I judged  if  a power  not  equal  to  the 
thoufandth  part  of  a grain,  had  been  oppofed  to  the  fmall  glades, 
it  would  have  given  them  a different  direction  ; for  thefe  particles 
of  Loadftone  had  very  little  virtue  in  them,  if  compared  with  what 
I have  heard  boafted  refpeding  other  Loadltones. 

Moreover,  I made  another  glafs  veffel,  to  contain  a piece  of 
Loadftone  ; the  fhape  of  which  veft'el  is  fhewn  at  fig.  22,  A B C D 
E F G H I K,  and  in  the  cavity  of  this,  at  A B C I K,  a fragment 
of  Loadftone  was  placed,  as  marked  at  L.  The  length  of  this 
glafs,  from  C to  D,  was  almoft  nine  inches  ; the  cavity  in  which 
part  was  about  the  thicknefs  of  an  horfe  hair.  I purpofed  to  make 
the  part,  JD  E M,  with  a cavity  of  juft  fuch  a fize,  that  by  means 
thereof  a fmall  part  only  of  the  glafs  might  rife  above  the  furface 
of  the  water  : and,  after  three  feveral  trials,  I made  the  glafs  fo 
to  my  wifh,  that  the  upper  part  of  the  cavity,  DEF,  barely  ap- 
peared above  the  furface.  The  reafon  why  I made  this  glafs  of 
fuch  a length  was,  partly  that  I might  fee  whether  the  particle  of 
Magnet,  when  fo  deep  under  the  water,  would  yet  have  power  to 
turn  its  North  pole  towards  the  North,  and  fo  to  caufe  the  glafs 
veflel  to  change  its  polition ; and  partly  to  obferve  whether,  when 
funk  fo  deep,  it  would  be  at  all  affe&ed  by  iron  brought  clofe  to 
the  furface  of  the  water.  This  being  done,  I turned  round  the 
part,  F G,  feveral  times  ; fometimes  with  a quicker  and  fometimes 
with  a flower  motion ; and  I always  found  that  it  would  not  remain 
at  reft  until  its  extremity,  G,  pointed  towards  the  Eaft. 

I could  not  make  this  experiment  in  a beer-cup,  by  reafon  of 
the  length  of  the  glafs  ; therefore  I took  a wooden  veflel  of  that 
fort  which  are  ufed  in  this  country  to  meafure  charges  of  powder 
for  guns,  and  called  by  us,  cardoes-doofien,  which  may  be  rendered 
in  Englilh,  cartridge-boxes. 

After  this  I made  another  glafs,  the  thinned  part  of  which,  flmi- 
lar  to  what  is  pi&ured  in  fig.  22,  at  C D,  was  thirteen  inches  long: 
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Into  this  I put  a piece  of  Loadftone,  which  was  half  as  long  again 
as  thick,  but  before  inclofing  it  I carefully  examined,  by  the  help 
of  a fea-compafs,  in  what  part  its  North  pole  was  tituated ; and 
finding  it  to  be,  not  at  the  extremity  but  rather  towards  the  middle, 
I placed  the  Loadftone  upright  on  its  end  in  the  glafs.  The  top  of 
this  glafs,  when  it  was  put  into  the  water  with  the  Loadftone  in  it, 
fcarcely  appeared  above  the  furface,  and,  after  moving  it  in  feveral 
directions,  I found  that  it  would  not  remain  at  reft  until  the  North 
pole  of  the  Loadftone  in  it  pointed  to  the  North. 

When  this  glafs  with  the  Magnet  in  it  floated  in  a ftate  of  reft  on 
the  water,  I took  a piece  of  iron,  almoft  eighteen  inches  long,  one 
extremity  of  which  I approached  firft  to  the  furface  of  the  water, 
and  then  to  the  outfide  of  the  wooden  veflel  near  the  bottom,  about 
the  part  where  the  Magnet  lay,  in  order  to  fee  whether  by  this  the 
glafs  containing  the  Magnet  would  be  put  into  any  new  motion,  but 
I did  not  at  that  time  perceive  any. 

After  this  I applied  the  fame  iron,  not  by  its  end  but  the  whole 
length  of  it,  as  clofely  as  poflible  to  the  wooden  veflel,  and  immedi- 
ately I perceived  that  the  glafs  inclined  fomewhat  towards  it,  where- 
upon I flowly  moved  the  iron  round  the  box,  and  faw  that  the  Load- 
ftone in  the  glafs,  and  which  was  fourteen  inches  underwater,  fol- 
lowed the  motion  of  the  iron,  fo  that  in  nearly  a minute’s  time  it 
performed  aicomplete  revolution.  By  this  experiment  the  tendency 
of  the  Magnet  was  proved  to  be  greater  towards  the  iron  than  to- 
wards the  North  part  of  the  heavens,  as  appeared  by  its  following 
the  motion  of  the  iron.  Then,  after  fome  interval,  I placed  the  iron 
lengthwife,  clofe  to  the  wooden  box  or  veflel,  in  order  to  fee  whether 
the  Loadftone  would  be  attracted  by  the  iron,  towards  the  fide  next  to 
it,  which  however  did  not  happen,  for  it  kept  its  pofition  unmoved, 
excepting  only  that  its  North  pole  altered  its  pofition  a little  from 
the  North. 

Afterwards  I made  another  glafs,  wherein  I put  a fragment  of 
Loadftone,  winch  glafs  was  of  the  fame  ftiape  as  that  reprefented  at 
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fig.  21,  Q.  R S,  this  I put  into  a common  beer-cup  filled  with  water, 
and  when  the  Magnet  had  turned  to  the  North,  and  was  at  reft,  I 
took  a round  piece  of  iron,  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  placed 
it  lerigthvrife  clofe  to  the  beer-cup,  when  I immediately  perceived 
that  the  glafs,  with  the  Loadltone  in  it,  inclined  fomewhat  to  the 
iron ; whereupon  I moved  the  iron,  as  gently  as  I could,  round 
about  the  cup,  and  the  glafs,  with  the  Loadftone  in  it,  immediately 
followed  the  motion,  but  without  approaching  nearer  to  the  fide  of 
the  cup,  and  in  about  a minute’s  fpace  performed  a complete  revo- 
lution. 

After  this  I placed  the  iron  as  clofe  as  poflible  to  the  cup,  in 
order  to  difcover  whether  the  attraction  between  it  and  the  Magnet 
would  be  fufficient  to  move  the  latter  from  the  middle  to  the  fide  of 
the  cup  next  the  iron,  but  this  did  not  take  place  though  they  were 
left  a whole  night.  From  thefe  things  I conclude,  that  the  attrac- 
tion between  the  Magnet  and  the  iron  will  fhew  itfelf  upon  the  leaft 
application,  fo  far  as  to  caufe  the  circular  rotation  I have  mentioned, 
but  no  farther,  for  very  little  force  is  required  to  effeCt  this,  in  com- 
parifon  of  that  which  would  be  neceflary  to  draw  the  glafs,  contain- 
ing the  Loadftone,  through  the  water  to  the  fide  of  the  cup.  Ne- 
verthelefs,  I do  believe  that  there  might  be  fome  tendency  in  the 
Loadftone  towards  the  iron,  and  I have  no  doubt  that  if  this  Load- 
ftone had  been  larger,  or  of  ftronger  pow  er,  it  w ould  have  moved 
to  the  fide  of  the  cup  next  the  iron. 

Once  more,  I made  a much  fmaller  glafs,  of  the  fame  fhape  as 
lalt  mentioned,  in  which  I put  a fmall  piece  of  Loadftone,  not  much 
more  than  the  weight  of  a grain,  and  I found  that  fmall  particle  of 
Loadftone  to  produce  the  fame  effeCt  as  I had  before  obferved  in  the 
other  pieces,  and  the  only  difference  in  my  obfervations  was,  that 
the  larger  the  Loadftone  the  quicker  were  its  motions. 


On  the  Subjlance  of  the  Brain  in  a Turkey,  a Sheep,  and  a 
Sparrow . 


In  my  examination  of  a Turkey’s  Brain,  I began  with  that  part 
which  is  called  the  corticle  ;*  this  part,  beiides  the  small  blood-vef« 
fels  and  globules  found  in  it,  is  compofed  of  a very  pellucid  cryf- 
talline,  and  (as  it  appears  to  the  eye)  oily  fubftance,  which,  from  its 
clearnefs  and  tranlparency,  fhould  rather  be  called  the  vitreous  or 
glafly  part,  than  the  corticle  or  Ihell,  of  the  Brain.  When  I fpread 
this  into  fmall  particles,  I perceived  to  ilTue  from  it  a fmall  quanti- 
ty of  a thin  fluid,  compofed  of  very  minute  globules,  thirty-flx  of 
which  would  not  be  equal  in  flze  to  a globule  of  the  human  blood ; 
this  liquor,  though  it  did  not  extend  farther  from  the  brain  than 
about  the  tenth  part  of  the  diameter  of  an  hair,  was  yet  mixed  with 
thofe  globules.  I obferved  this  fluid  matter  principally  in  the 
Brains  of  thofe  Turkeys  which  had  been  killed  fome  time,  whence 
I concluded  that  it  had  partly  iflued  from  the  fmall  veflels  of  the 
Brain,  and  perhaps  that  fome  of  thofe  veflels  themfelves  might  have 
been  diflblved  into  a fluid  matter.  Befldes  thofe  fmall  globules,  there 
were  fome  larger  ones,  of  which  I judged  flx  would  be  equal  in 
flze  to  one  globule  of  human  blood ; thefe  two  forts  of  globules  I 
judged  might  ifllie  from  the  minute  veflels  which  I might  have 

*'  That  is,  the  fliell  or  cafe,  from  the  Latin  Word  cortex,  which  -fig-mfies  the  bark  of  a 
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broken,  and,  that,  what  in  the  animal,  when  alive,  was  a thin  fluid, 
might  become  folid  in  the  veflels  when  cold,  and  exhibit  the  appear- 
ance of  thofe  globules.  I alfo  faw,  difperfed  among  them,  lome 
other  bright  irregular  globules  of  different  fizes,  and  fome  as  large 
as  a globule  of  human  blood,  and  others  larger.  Among,  or  in  the 
midfl  of  this  watery  matter  and  globules,  there  were  difperfed  a 
great  number  of  wonderfully  minute  blood-veffels,  and  these  in  no 
greater  a portion  of  Brain  than  the  fize  of  a large  grain  of  fand. 
Many  of  thefe  blood-veffels  were  fo  minute  that  (to  judge  by  the 
eye)  if  one  of  the  red  globules  in  the  blood  of  a Turkey,  or  other 
bird,  were  to  be  divided  into  five  hundred  parts, . not  one  of  thefe 
parts  could  be  contained  in  the  cavity  of  thofe  veflels.  For  I j udged, 
that  if  the  fize  of  the  cavity  of  thofe  veflels  fhould  be  confidered 
as  l j the  axis  of  one  of  thofe  globules  muft  be  as  8,  and  confe- 
8 quently,  if  the  axis  of  any  fphere  is  1,  and  the  axis  of  ano- 
8 ther  is  8,  then  the  proportion  will  be  as  1 to  512;  and  though 
64  thefe  blood-veffels  were  fo  minute,  yet  their  colour  plainly 
8 fhewed  that  the  fubflance,  they  contained  was  what  gives  the 
512  blood  its  red  colour.  And,  if  I had  not  taken  notice  of  the 

faint  colour  which  a globule  of  blood,  lingly  taken,  exhibits, 

it  would  have  been  impoflible  for  me  to  know  thefe  to  be  blood- 
veffels,  and  thus  it  appears  that  the  reddifh  liquid  imparts  to  them 
fome  kind  of  colour  ; this  I was  the  more  certain  of,  by  obferving 
fome  of  thofe  veffels  fomewhat  larger  which  affumed  a redder  cafl. 
Thefe  very  minute  blood-veffels  appeared  of  a deeper  colour  where 
three  or  four  of  them  lay  one  on  another,  without  any  interjacent 
fubltance.  From  thefe  appearances,  I was  more  firmly  of  opinion 
than  before,  that  the  globules  of  blood,  whence  its  rednels  proceeds, 
are  divided  into  fmaller  parts,  when  they  come  to  fuch  minute  vef- 
fels as  they  cannot  enter  without  being  divided ; and  I was  now  of 
opinion,  that  the  dark  colour  of  that  part  of  the  Brain,  called  tire 
eorticle,  in  which  it  differs  from  the  white  part,  called  the  medul- 
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lary  or  marrowy  fubfiance  of  the  Brain,  proceeds  from  this, 
that  the  greater  part  of  it  confifts  of  pellucid  particles,  which  are 
fo  clofely  joined  together,  that  they  exhibit  a glafiy  or  watery  tranf- 
parency,  and  that  the  dark  colour  is  increafed  by  the  multitude  of 
blood-vefiels  paffing  through  it.  I alfo  obferved  many  very  minute 
particles,  which  I judged  to  be  globules,  about  the  fixth  part  of  the 
fize  of  a globule  of  human  blood : thefe  were  not  tranfparent,  and 
gave  the  Brain  a darkifh  colour,  and  refpedling  them  I thought 
that,  perhaps,  they  might  have  iflued  from  fome  of  the  blood-vefiels 
which  I had  cut  afunder. 

We  may  alfo  perceive  that  this  corticle  of  the  Brain  is,  in  many 
places,  deeply  mixed  among  the  medullary  parts,  but  when  we  come 
to  feparate  them  gently,  we  find,  between  the  two,  fo  great  a num- 
ber of  blood-vefiels,  that  they  feem  to  confiitute  an  entire  mem- 
brane ; and  we  fhall  find  that  this  internal  part  has  as  many  blood- 
vefiels  as  the  corticle,  or  external  part,  of  the  Brain.  Befides  thefe 
fmall  blood-vefiels,  I obferved  in  the  Brain  other  vefiels  fo  Bender 
that,  in  my  judgment,  none  of  the  before-mentioned  globules, 
though  divided  into  a thoufand  parts,  could  pafs  through  them.  T. 
do  not  here  take  any  notice  of  thofe  blood-vefiels  as  large  or  larger 
than  a hair  of  one’s  head,  which  in  great  numbers  run  among  the 
medullary  parts  of  the  Brain,  and  are  every  where  again  divided 
into  branches. 

When  I came  to  what  is  called  the  medullary  fubfiance  of  the 
Brain,  I obferved  feveral  irregular  globules  of  different  fizes,  fome 
of  which  were  equal  to  the  fize  of  a globule  of  human  blood,  and 
fome  larger,  and  which,  as  well  as  I could  judge  by  my  eye,  for 
the  moft  part  confified  of  a thin,  tranfparent,  and  oily  fubfiance. 
Thefe  globules  are  formed  in  the  medullary  part  of  the  Brain  (and 
principally  in  that  part  where  the  fpinal  marrow  begins),  in  fuch 
quantities  that  they  feem  to  confiitute  the  greateft  part  of  the  Brain. 
This  great  multitude  of  tranfparent  globules  caufes  the  white  colour, 
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becaufe  all  tranfparent  particles,  which  are  not  fo  conne&ed  toge- 
ther that  the  light  can  pafs  through  them  in  a ltraight  line,  and  do 
not  conftitute  as  it  were  an  uniform  body,  mull  exhibit  a white  ap- 
pearance to  the  eye,  as  I have  fhew-n  in  * another  place.  Tliefe  ir- 
regular globules  were  fo  clofely  joined,  that  when  I endeavoured  to 
feparate  them,  fome  of  them  ftretched  out,  and  became  twice  as 
long  as  broad,  and  they  appeared  to  me  joined  in  the  manner  of 
net-work : upon  obferving  which  I began  to  confider  whether  the 
fmalleft  blood-velTels,  ifluing  out  of  the  corticle,  might  not  be  again 
divided  into  fmaller  branches,  and  many  of  them  furround  thefe 
globules,  or  give  way  to  them,  as  we  see  the  small  j'  horizontal  vef- 
fels  in  fome  kind  of  wood  give  way  to  the  perpendicular  veflels,  and 
take  a circuit  round  the  half  of  their  circumference.  This  opinion 
of  mine,  that  many  of  thefe  irregular  globules  are  furrounded  by 
fmall  veflels,  was  confirmed,  when  I law  many  of  the  faid  veflels 
bright  in  the  middle,  and  bearing  fomething  of  a dark  colour  at  the 
fldes  ; and  Hill  more,  when,  upon  breaking  the  globules,  I found 
many  fmall  fibrous  parts  which  feemed  to  be  veflels  lying  among 
them.  I alfo  often  faw  parts  of  the  medullary  fubftance  of  the 
Brain  of  the  fame  figure,  as  if  we  w~ere  to  behold  a filherman’s  net,  the 
threads  of  which  can  eafilybe  extended  any  way,  and  that  between 
each  fpace  of  the  net  (which  fifhermen  call  a mefh), a very  flexible  body, 
in  fhape  of  a ball,  was  placed,  which  would  afliime  either  a round 
or  an  oblong  form,  as  the  net  was  drawn  one  way  or  the  other. 
And  to  fuch  a net  I compare  the  multitude  of  minute  veflels  in  the 
medullary  fubftance  of  the  Brain,  and  the  balls  to  the  irregular  glo- 
bules I have  mentioned.  The  other  parts  of  the  medullary  fub- 
ftance confifted  of  an  almoft  infinite  number  of  exceflively  minute 
globules,  and  a clear  thin  matter,  which  laft  I conje<ftured  had 
iflued  from  the  wounded  veflels,  and  alfo  that  fome  of  the  veflels 
themfelves  might  have  been  diflolved  into  it. 


* See  VoT.  I.  p.  184,  Addition  by  the  Tranflator. 

This  may  be  feen  in  Vol.  I.  Plate  I.  Jig.  1,  at  the  Letters  E E E.  Translator. 
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Proceeding  farther  in  my  inquiries,  I took  the  head  of  a Sheep, 
and  upon  examining  its  Brain,  I alfo  found  in  the  corticle, 
a great  number  of  wonderfully  minute  blood-velfels,  in  which 
I could  difcover  the  fubllance  which  gives  the  blood  its  red 
colour ; thefe  velfels  alfo  gave  the  corticle  a darkilh  complex- 
ion. I often  contemplated  this  incomprehenlible  multitude  of 
exquilitely  'minute  blood-veffels,  merely  for  the  pleafuie  I took 
in  viewing  them.  For  I law  almoft  all  of  them  again  divide 
into  branches  ; and  I moreover  took  notice  of  a great  number 
of  globules,  each  about  a fixth  part  the  lize  of  a globule  of 
human  blood,  and  which,  I judged,  ilfued  from  the  velfels  which 
were  broken  ; and  I concluded,  that  fix  of  thole  globules  would 
join  to  make  up  one  globule  of  blood  when  they  palled  into 
larger  velfels,  for  they  were  very  inferior  in  tranfparericy  to  the 
other  globules  adjoining.  I alfo  imagined  that  thefe  globules, 
of  which  fix  would  make  up  an  ordinary  fized  globule,  when  they 
came  to  velfels  fo  fmall  as  not  to  admit  them,  muft  be  again 
divided  into  Hill  finaller  parts,  and  then  thofe  velfels  would  become 
colourlefs.  And,  in  order  more  clearly  to  give  the  reader  fome 
idea  of  the  incomprehenfible  flendernefs  of  the  blood  velfels  which 
are  formed  in  the  brain,  I have  made  a computation  of  their  fize, 
judging  by  the  eye,  and  by  comparifon  with  a large  grain  of  fand ; 

I take  it  then  for  a certain  pofition  that  thofe  globules  which  tinge 
our  blood  with  a red  colour  are,  when  perfect,  of  fuch  a fize,  that 
one  hundred  of  them  laid  fide  by  fide,  do  not  more  than 
100  equal  the  thicknefs  or  axis  of  a grain  of  fand,  and 
100  confequently,  that  a million  of  globules  of  blood  are 
1,000,000  equal  to  a large  grain  of  fand.  I next  obferve  the  blood- 

velfels  in  the  Brain,  refpeding  which  I am  certain,  that 

64,ooo,ooo  if  one  globule  of  blood  was  divided  into  fixty-four  parts, 

’ none  of  fuch  parts  could  pafs  through  one  of  thofe  vef- 
fels ; for  I Hate  the  diameter  of  one  of  thofe  velfels  to  be  as  l,  and. 
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4 the  axis  of  a globule  of  blood  to  be  as  4 ; the  refult  is,  that  if 
4 a grain  of  fand  was  divided  into  fixty-four  millions  of  parts,  not 
one  of  thofe  parts  could  enter  the  orifices  of  the  fmalleft  vef- 
4 fels  in  the  Brain,,  and  efpecially,  if  the  fmall  particles  of  the. 
~ blood  were  not  flexible  ; but  I think  that  the  fmall  particles 
— of  the  blood  are  equally  flexible  with  thofe  globules  which  are 
of  full  fize.  I alfo  found  the  corticle  of  the  Brain  in  the  Sheep  to 
confift  of  a clear  vitreous  fubftance,  the  fame  as  I have  defcribed  in 
the  Brain  of  a Turkey  ; with  this  only  difference,  that  I faw  in  this 
fome  thin  white  ftreaks,  which  could  not  eafily  be  difcovered  by  the 
naked  eye,  fome  thinner  than  a hair  of  one’s  head : thefe  ftreaks 
I judged  to  be  caufed  by  a greater  collection  than  ufual,  of  thofe 
large  trail fparent  globules  which  caufe  the  medullary  parts  to  appear 
white.  I alfo  obferved  in  the  medullary  parts  fome  dark  ftreaks  of 
the  colour  of  the  corticle,  which  dark  ftreaks,  I judged  proceeded 
only  from  this,  that  there  were  few  or  none  of  thofe  pellucid  glo- 
bules in  that  part. 

After  this,  I examined  the  white  or  medullary  parts  of  the 
Brain,  and  principally  thofe  which  are  the  beginning  of  the  fpinal 
marrow ; and  here  I think  I faw,  fometimes  very  clearly,  what  1 
had  not  been  able  to  diftinguifh  in  the  Brains  of  Turkeys,  namely, 
that  thofe  large  and  tranflucid  (as  they  appeared  to  the  fight)  oily 
globules,  were  in  a manner  furrounded,  or  lay  in  the  midft  of,  an 
inexpreflible  number  of  wonderfully  minute  veflels  or  ftreaks  in  the 
form  of  net-work,  mixed  with  fome  larger  ones,  which  were  in  a 
ftraight  direction  and  very  tranfparent,  caufing  the  Brain  where 
they  were  collected  in  any  quantity,  to  appear  uncommonly  white 
to  the  eye  : thefe,  by  feveral  obfervations,  appeared  to  me  to  be 
about  the  twenty-fifth  part  the  thicknefs  of  an  hair,  and  to  be  of  a 
dark  colour.  The  remainder  of  the  medullary  fubftance  confifted 
of  the  fame  kind  of  parts,  as  I have  faid  I obferved  in  the  Brains 
of  Turkeys.  And  yet  I fometimes  had  my  doubts,  whether  all  I 
deemed  to  be  veflels  were  fo  in  reality. 
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After  this,  I took  the  Brain  of  an  Ox  immediately  after  the  head 
was  cut  off,  and  forthwith  proceeded  to  examine  the  corticle  of  the 
Brain  with  all  the  care  and  attention  I was  able.  In  feveral  exa- 
minations of  which,  I thought  I wTas  affured  that  the  vitreous  and 
very  pellucid  fubtlance  (which  conllitutes  the  greateft  part  of  the 
corticle),  conflfted  of  nothing  elfe  than  of  exceflively  flender  ftreaks 
or  veffels  clofely  joined  together;  though  at  another  time,  I could 
not  fatisfy  myfelf  fo  fully  in  that  refpedl  as  I withed  to  have  done. 
With  regard  to  the  component  parts  of  the  corticle,  I could  not  dif- 
cern  any  difference  from  what  I have  before  related  of  the 
other  fubjecls  I examined,  except  that  I did  not  here  perceive  fo 
much  fluid  matter,  as  where  the  animals  had  been  killed  fome  time. 
The  white;  or  medullary  fubftance  of  the  brain,  I found  to  be  of 
the  fame  nature  as  I have  defcribed  in  a Sheep.  For,  when  I ob~ 
ferved  the  very  white  lines  or  ftreaks  in  the  medullary  part  (from 
whence  the  fpinal  marrow  takes  its  origin),  I found  the  reafon  of 
its  great  whitenefs,  to  be  a number  of  very  tranfparent  veffels  ad- 
joing  to  each  other,  which  feemed  to  me,  formed  for  conveying 
from  the  fubftance  to  nourifh  and  fupport  the  fpinal  marrow,  and  in 
part  the  nerves  : the  largeft  of  thefe  veflels  deftined  for  conveying 
fuch  nourilhment,  feemed  to  me,  as  nearly  as  I could  judge  by  my 
eye,  to  be  about  the  hundredth. part  of;  the  thicknefs  of  a hair  of 
my  beard,  though  at  another  time,  I faw  them  much  larger;  but 
in  this  inftance,  I think  I happened  on  that  part  of  the  Brain  where 
thofe  tranfparent  veflels  were  the  fmalleft  of  all. 

In  all  thefe  my  obfervations,-  it  muft  be  underftood,  that  I take 
no  notice  of  the  multitudes  of  blood  veffels  difper fed  throughout  the 
Brain,,  which,  upon  diflefting  it,  may.  be  feen  with  the  naked  eye. 
For  thefe  are,  as  it  were,  entire  rivers,  when , compared  with  the 
fm all  veflels  I difcovered,  and  have  been  now  defcribing,  which 
may  be  deemed  as  the  fmalleft  brooks,  channels,  and  ditches. 

I alfo  examined  the  corticle  of  the  Brain  in  Sparrows,  immedi- 
ately after  having  killed  them.  In  thefe,  I not  only  obferved  with  ; 
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equal  diflindlnefs,  the  fmall  velTels  of  every  defcription,  as  I had 
feen  them  in  the  Brain  of  a Turkey  ; but  alfo  as  clearly  and  dif- 
tindlly  as  I had  done  in  the  Brain  of  an  Ox  and  a Sheep,  and  in  all 
other  refpects,  there  was  no  difference  to  be  noted  than  between 
the  magnitude  of  a Sparrow’s  Brain  and  that  of  an  Ox ; fo  that  as 
before  obferved,  there  is  no  difference  between  them  (except  in  the 
large  blood  veffels),  fave  that  the  fize  in  the  larger  animal  is  owing 
to  its  being  compofed  of  a greater  number  of  parts.  And  when, 
with  my  utmofl  attention,  I examined  the  vitreous  fubflance 
(otherwife  called  the  corticle)  of  the  Brain,  it  feems  to  me 
wholly  to  confifl  of  no  other  parts,  than  an  incomprehenfible  mul- 
titude of  the  minuted;  veffels,  which  adjoin  fo  clofely  to  each  other, 
that  by  their  tranfparency  they  reprefent  a glafly  fubflance,  when 
viewed  by  the  microfcope,  and  which  appeared  more  plainly  to 
me  in  the  fmall  Brain  of  the  Sparrow,  than  in  the  large  one  of 
the  Ox. 

Now,  though  I am  certain  of  the  truth  of  my  opinion,  nor  have 
any  lcruple  or  doubt  relpecling  the  exiflence  of  the  minute  veffels 
I have,  been  defcribing,  I had  rather  it  were  doubted  of  by  others, 
if  perhaps  my  fight  has  deceived  me,  but  which  I fee  no  reafon  to 
believe.  For  we  fhall  ceafe  to  doubt  or  wonder  at  the  minutenefs 
of  thefe  veffels,  if  we  recoiled!  and  duly  confider  the  minutenefs 
of  thofe  which  the  fmallefl  animalcules  we  view  muff  be  furnifhed 
with ; or  what  will  feem  lefs  wonderful,  if  we  confider  what  I am 
going  to  relate,  refpedling  the  fmallefl  veffels  in  our  own  bodies. 
For  being  lately  bulled  in  differing  a human  eye;  in  the  black  mem- 
brane which  covers  the  cavity  of  the  eye,  and  by  which  the  rays 
of  light  are  refledled,  I faw  flreaks  or  veffels  the  fmallefl  that  I 
had  ever  difcovered  ; and  being  defirous  to  judge  of  their  flender- 
nefs,  I took  a large  grain  of  fand,  the  axis  of  which  was  almofl 
the  thirtieth  part  of  an  inch  : viewing  this  grain  of  fand  by  the 
microfcope,  I judged  that  its  axis  might  be  divided  at  leafl  into 
3 30  equal  parts  ; and  finding  that  eight  of  thofe  fmall  veffels,  placed 
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fide  by  fide,  would  not  equal  A-th  part  of  the  axis 
of  the  grain  of  fand,  it  follows  that  the  axis  of 
fuch  a grain  is  2,640  times  larger  than  the  breadth 
of  one  of  thofe  fmall  yefTels.  This  number  2,64 o 
being  multiplied  into  itfelf,  to  find  the  folid  con- 
tents of  a body  whole  axis  is  2,640,  the  refult  is 
more  than  eighteen  thoufand  millions  : fo  that 

a large  grain  of  fand,  as  before-mentioned,  must 
278,784,000  £,e  divided  into  fo  many  millions  of  parts  before 
13  989  200  -an7  one  °*  thele  parts  can  pafs  into  the  cavity 

— — — of  thofe  minute  veffels.  And  the  minute  veffels, 

18,399,744,000  wj1jc]1  m part  conflitute  the  vitreous  fubfiance  of  the 
Brain,  I take  to  be  fo  fmall,  that  no  particle  or 
grain  of  large  fand  could  pafs  through  them,  unlefs  it  were  firffc 
divided  into  many  millions  of  parts. 

With  regard  to  the  Brain  of  a Sparrow,  I found,  by  many  ob->- 
fervations,  that  thofe  parts  which  are  called  the  medullary  fubfiance 
do,  for  the  mofl  part,  confifl  of  wonderfully  minute  fibres  or  vef- 
fels : and  in  this  part  I met  with  as  many  fmall  blood- veffels  as  I 
have  before  mentioned  to  have  feen  in  the  corticle.  The  remainder 
of  the  white  fubfiance  in  the  Sparrow’s  Brain  did  not  differ  from 
that  in  the  Ox,  Sheep,  and  Turkey,  as  I have  before  mentioned, 
except  that  the  tranfparent  oily  globules,  which  were  enclofed  by 
fome  of  the  veffels,  were  not  fo  large  in  the  Ox.  But  in  the  Brain  . 
of  a Sparrow  which  had  been  killed  twenty- four  hours,  I found 
thofe  oily  globules,  as  far  as  my  eye  could  judge,  to  be  of  the  fame 
fize  as  in  the  brain  of  an  Ox  or  other  animal.  From  thefe  lafl  ob- 
fervations,  and  from  my  former  ones,  I began  to  confider  whether 
that  great  number  of  lucid  globules  (which  maybe  confidered  to 
be  of  an  oily  fubfiance)  were  not  a fluid  in  the  veffels,  or  perhaps  „ 
the  veffels  themfelves,  which,  while  the  animal  was  living,  con- 
tinually conveyed  a fubfiance  for  the  nutriment  of  the  fpinal  mar- 
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row  and  tlie  nerves ; and  that,  upon  the  animal’s  death,  and  the 
motion  of  the  fluids  in  the  veflels  ceafing,  and  the  parts  growing 
cold,  they  collected  or  coagulated  into  irregular  globules  of  different 
flzes,  in  like  manner  as  we  fee  that  two  or  three  globules  of  blood, 
lying  fo  near  as  to  touch  each  other,  do,  upon  the  approach  of  cold, 
concrete  together  and  form  an  irregular  figure.  And  as  often  as  I 
revolve  in  my  mind  the  fituation  and  figure  of  the  medullary  fub- 
ffance  of  the  Brain,  it  feems  to  be  defigned  by  Nature  to  convey  the 
blood,  which  in  thefe  innumerable  fmalleft  veflels,  palling  through 
the  vitreous  part  of  the  Brain  (called  the  corticle),  is  prepared  and 
elaborated,  to  the  fpinal  marrow : fo  that  moll  of  the  minute  arte- 
ries which  are  found  in  the  Brain,  feem  made  only  to  convey  the 
blood  to  the  Brain,  without  its  being  returned  from  thence  into 
the  veins ; and  for  this  intent  only,  namely,  that  the  Brain  may 
be  continually  fupplied  with  a frefh  addition  of  blood,  and  may 
provide  a conffant  frelh  fupply  of  fubftance,  for  the  fupport  and 
nourilhment  of  the  fpinal  marrow  and  the  nerves.  And  as  to  the 
objection  which  fome  may  make,  that  if  the  blood  did  really  pafs 
through  the  Brain,  it  would  tinge  the  medullary  fubffance  of  a 
red  colour ; fuch  objection  will  be  found  of  no  force,  if  we  con- 
fider  that  a * globule  of  blood,  fingly  taken,  exhibits  very  little  of  a 
red  appearance  ; and,  therefore,  when  divided  into  its  moff  minute 
component  particles,  it  may  appear  wholly  colourlefs. 

Addition,  by  the  Translator. 

The  Tranflator  begs  leave  to  fubjoin  a few  words  to  this  Eflay,  for  the 
information  of  fuch  of  his  readers  as  are  not  converfant  in  the  doftrine  of 
folids ; and  the  rather,  as  what  the  author  dates  refpe&ing  the  minutenefs 
•of  the  veflels  in  the  retina  of  the  human  eye  may  appear,  at  fir  ft  fight, 
utterly  incredible.  But  it  muft  be  remembered,  that  it  is  the  folid  contents 
of  two  fpheres  or  globes  of  the  fizes  mentioned  by  the  author,  and  not 
their  refpe&ive  diameters,  that  are  the  meafure  of  his  computation. 


* Se3  this  explained  in  Yol.  I.  page  94. 
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To  illuftrate  this,  we  muft  underftand,  that  if  a grain  of  fand  were 


capable  of  entering  the  cavities  of  the  fmall  veffels  he  is  treating  of : though, 
at  the  fame  time,  the  rules  of  arithmetic  teach  us,  that  the  folid  contents 
of  that  grain  would  be  to  the  folid  contents  of  one  of  thofe  component 
parts,  as  1 8,3^2,744,000  to  1 . Again,  he  tell  us,  that  a globule  of  blood 


fels  of  the  Brain  ; and  that  a grain  of  fand  would  be  equal  to  64  millions 
of  fuch  parts.  But  by  the  fame  rule  we  fhall  find,  that  the  diameter  of 
each  fuch  part  is  no  more  than  ^th  part  of  the  diameter  of  a grain  of  fand. 
After  all,  it  muft  be  confeffed,  that  thefe  reduced  fubdivifions  are  not  to  be 
comprehended  in  idea,  though  not  fo  inconceivably  minute  as  the  other 
proportions  feem  to  intimate. — See  a note  on  this  fubjeCt,  taken  from  the. 
Spectator,  in  the  Introduction  to  the  Firft  Volume. 


divided  into  parts  (fuppofing  all  to  be  of  a fpherical  fliape)  each  of  which 
was  zvVoth  part  of  the  diameter  of  that  grain,  each  of  fuch  parts  would  be 


{of  which  a million  are  no  more  than  equal  to  a grain  of  fand)  muft  be 
divided  into  64  parts  before  it  could  be  received  into  fome  of  the  blood- vef- 
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On  the  Seeds  found  in  the  Fig  and  on  Straivberries,  with  the 

Author  s remarks  on  the  great  fecundity  of  Nature  in  the  pro- 
pagation of  plants  and  animals. 

■ - >rlol  • ■ u 

Y 

J HAVE,  at  times,  bellowed  much  labour  in  fearching  after  the  young 
plant  in  the  feed  of  the  Fig,  but  always  without  fuccefs ; the  reafon 
of  which  I took  to  be,  that  when  Figs  are  packed  up  at  the  places 
of  their  growth,  in  order  to  be  exported,  they  are  gathered  before 
they  are  ripe.  At  length,  however,  while  I was  in  fearch  after  fo? 
reign  mites  (that  little  pernicious  infedl  which  finds  its  way  into  all 
kinds  of  dried  provifions,  fuch  as  cheefe,  dried  filh  and  bacon,  and 
alfo  dried  fruits,  as  Figs  and  Raifins)  I found  a Fig  with  feveral  hun- 
dreds of  thefe  animals  in  it,  but  otherwife  of  good  tafte  and  full 
grown,  feeming  to  me  as  if  it  had  been  ripe  when  gathered.  I was, 
therefore,  induced  to  difledl  fome  of  the  fmall  feeds  it  contained;  and, 
breaking  open  the  hard  outfide  Ihells  of  feveral  of  them,  I took  out 
the  entire  kernels  they  contained,  then  firipping  this  kernel  of  the 
membrane  furrounding  it,  and  clearing  away  fome  moifture  which 
covered  the  plant,  I faw  a complete  young  plant,  confining  of  two 
leaves,  and  of  the  part  from  which  a young  tree  would  in  due  time 
have  proceeded. 

I have  caufed  a drawing  to  be  made,  from  the  microfcope,  of 
the  young  plant  in  one  of  thefe  feeds,  (of  which  feeds  we  know  that 
every  Fig  contains  great  numbers),  becaufe  I have  often  heard  it 
laid,  that  eating  Figs  in  great  quantities,  will  breed  lice  in  the 
llomach;  and  that  fome  perfons  (and  among  them  a man  of  fome 
eminence)  have  not  fcrupled  to  aflert  the  fame  in  writing ; which 
idle  tales  certainly  do  no  other  than  excite  derifion,  for  I am  well 
allured  that  this  notion  took  its  rife  from  no  other  caufe  than  the 
multitude  of  fmall  grains  or  feeds  with  which  all  Figs  abound,  but 
which  not  one  man  in  a thoufarid  knows  to  be  feeds,  and  llill  lefs. 
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that  in  every  one  of  thofe  feeds  there  is  as  much  perfe&ion  as  in  an 
entire  Fig-tree  ; and,  therefore,  it  is  very  probable,  that  people 
comparing  thefe  feeds  or  grains  in  Figs,  by  reafon  of  their  fmall- 
nefs,  with  lice,  firft  broached  the  idea  that  lice  can  be  bred  from 
Figs. 

Plate  XIV,  fig.  23,  ABC,  reprefents  the  kernel  or  internal  part, 
taken  out  of  the  hard  fhell  of  one  of  thofe  feeds,  which  we  obferve 
in  great  numbers  in  every  Fig.  A B is  that  part  of  the  kernel  to 
which  the  tiring  or  ligament  by  which  the  feed  received  its  nourilh- 
ment  was  fixed.  That  part  from  which  the  root  and  trunk  of  the 
tree  would  proceed,  is  fituated  from  A towards  C ; but  the  leaves 
of  the  young  plant  lie  from  C towards  B.  Every  one  of  thefe 
grains  or  feeds  in  a Fig  is  ditlind  from  the  reft,  being  as  it  were 
furrounded  with  its  own  proper  membrane  ; fo  that  we  may  be 
certain  that  every  feed,  while  in  the  Fig,  is  provided  with  two  firings 
or  ligaments,  deftined  for  its  nourifhment,  namely,  one  that  nou- 
rithes  the  hard  fhell,  and  the  other  that  brings  nourithment  to  the 
kernel  within  the  fhell. 

At  fig.  24,  DEFG,  is  feen  the  young  plant  taken  out  of  the 
feed  of  the  Fig;  and  in  this  figure,  EFG,  denote  the  two  leaves ; 
and  G D E,  that  part  which  would  grow  to  the  root  and  fiem  or 
trunk.  But  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  this  young  plant  does  not 
conftitute  the  whole  kernel  of  this  feed,  but  that  the  young  plant 
(bcfides  the  membrane  which  furrounds  it)  is  partly  enveloped 
with  a certain  kind  of  fubftance,  from  which  it  receives  fupport 
and  growth,  until  the  root  is  grown  long  enough  to  extract  nou- 
rifhment  from  the  earth.  All  the  fpace  in  the  figure,  between 
F D G,  was  filled  with  this  fubftance. 

Now,  if  we  attentively  confider  and  obferve  the  membrane  which 
furrounds  this  kernel,  we  fhall  not  only  fee  a great  number  of  ex— 
cefiively  minute  vefi'els,  but  an  incredible  quantity  of  dots  or  cavi- 
ties in  it,  fo  that,  in  a word,  if  it  were  potfible  to  dive  into  all  the 
hidden  parts  of  this  feed,  nothing  would  be  feen  but  wonders  and 
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perfections,  for  no  doubt  this  minute  plant  poflefies  as  many  per- 
feCtions  as  an  entire  tree. 

When  I had  fteeped  fome  of  thefe  feeds  in  water  for  a few  hours, 
and  then  opened  them,  I could  diftinguilh,  as  well  in  that  part  which 
would  produce  a root  as  in  the  young  leaves,  a great  number  of  vef- 
fels  with  their  divifions  or  cells,  but  as  foon  as  the  liquor  evaporated, 
all  thofe  veffels  difappeared. 

Fig.  25,  H I K exhibits  the  fame  plant  as  is  fhewn  in  Jig.  24, 
with  this  difference  only,  that  whereas  the  former  was  drawn  in  a 
pofition  to  fhew  only  the  fides  of  the  leaves,  in  this  figure  the  plant 
was  so  placed  before  the  microfcope  as  to  fhew  the  breadth  of  the 
leaves. 

I am  at  times  called  upon  to  defend  the  fyftem  I have  advanced 
refpeCting  the  propagation  of  animals  (which  is  often  the  cafe  with 
many  eminent  perfons  who  come  to  vifit  me),  and  they  continually 
object  to  what  I have  delivered  refpe&ing  the  abundant  provifion 
made  by  Nature  in  the  firfl  rudiments  of  the  young  of  each  fpecies, 
of  which  few  come  to  perfection,  whereas  (fay  they)  Nature  does 
nothing  in  vain.  The  anfwer  I generally  make  to  this  objection  is, 
by  obferving  what  multitudes  of  feeds  are  produced  by  trees,  of 
which  the  prefent  is  a ftrong  inltance.  For,  when  we  fee  that  a 
common  Fig  contains  in  it  between  four  and  five  hundred  feeds  or 
grains,  and  that  each  Fig-tree  may  every  year  produce  many  Figs, 
and  from  each  perfeCt  feed  a whole  tree  may  fpring ; and  confe- 
quently  that  a fpace  of  ground  planted  with  Fig-trees  may,  in  one 
year,  produce  fo.  many  feeds  as  would  fuffice  to  fow,  not  only  an 
entire  kingdom,  but  the  whole  furface  of  the  earth,  and  that  this  is 
not  only  the  cafe  with  Figs,  but  in  every  kind  of  tree  whatfoever : 
when,  I fay,  we  continually  fee  thefe  things,  I cannot  but  give  it 
as  my  opinion  (with  due  deference  to  better  judgment)  that  we 
ought  not  to  call  in  queflion  for  what  purpofe  fuch  a fuperabundant 
provifion  is  made,  but  that  it  would  become  us  better  with  reverence 
to  acknowledge  the  Omnifcience  of  the  Supreme  Being,  who  has 
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thought  fit  to  make  fuch  a provifion  for  the  propagation  of  ani- 
mals  and  vegetables,  the  reafons  for  which  order  of  things  are 
to  us  infcrutable,  and  refpecting  which  we  can  only  form  con- 
jectures. 

In  eating  Strawberries,  my  attention  was  taken  by  thofe  little 
knobs  or  rifings  we  fee  on  their  furface,  and  I had  no  doubt  that 
each  of  them  was  a feed : to  fatisfy  myfelf  refpeCling  this,  I took 
one  of  the  larged:  and  ripeft  Strawberries,  and  picked  out  feveral 
of  the  feeds  ; then  ftripping  them  of  their  outward  covering,  I 
found  each  of  them  provided  with  a ligament  by  which  it  had 
received  its  growth,  I alfo  broke  open  the  hard  thell,  and  found 
in  each  feed  that  fubftance  we  may  call  a kernel ; from  this  ker- 
nel I took  off  the  membrane,  and  placing  the  plant  before  the 
microfcope,  I caufed  a drawing  to  be  made  of  it,  in  order  to 
Ihew  what  numbers  of  feeds  we  fwallow  in  eating  only  a fpoon- 
ful  of  Strawberries ; for,  cutting  one  of  the  largeft  Strawberries 
into  four  pieces,  I counted  in  one  quarter  of  it,  fifty  feeds,  and 
confequently,  that  one  Strawberry  was  covered  with  two  hundred 
feeds  ; and  one  of  the  fmaller  ones  I judged  to  have  an  hundred 
and  twenty. 

Fig.  26,  ABODE,  reprefents  the  plant  taken  out  of  the  feed 
of  a Strawberry ; A B C is  that  part  which  would  grow  to  a root ; 
and  C DEA,  are  the  two  leaves  which  would  firft  appear  above 
the  ground. 

Thefe  two  leaves  are  always  mod:  exactly  joined  to  each  other  ; 
but  as,  while  I was  taking  out  the  plant  from  the  feed,  the  leaves 
parted  a little  afunder,  I directed  the  limner  to  draw  them  in 
that  podtion,  that  each  leaf  might  be  the  eafier  diftinguiflied. 

Now,  if  we  recolleCt  that  a young  Strawberry  plant,  (for  I never 
heard  of  Strawberries  being  propagated  by  fowing),  does  in  one 
year  fend  forth  various  branches  (commonly  called  runners),  which 
in  a proper  foil  condantly  drike  good  roots,  and  grow  up  to  per- 
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fe£  plants,  fo  that  in  the  fame  year,  many  plants  are  produced 
from  a tingle  one,  all  which  in  the  following  year  bear  fruit,  and 
each  of  them  produces  many  Strawberries,  each  of  which  Straw- 
berries has  as  many  feeds  as  we  have  feen : if,  I fay,  we  duly 
contider  thefe  things,  we  mull  needs  be  aftonifhed,  and  won- 
der in  filence,  at  the  multitudes  of  feeds  which  are  produced  by 
plants. 


On  the  nature  of  the  minute  Fibres  which  compofe  the  jlejhy  parts 
of  fever al  Animals,  and  alfo  of  Fifhes  and  Infects. 

In  my  examination  of  the  component  Fibres  of  the  flefh  of  oxen 
and  cows,  I judged  that  each  tingle  Fibre  was  fo  minute,  that  fifty 
of  them,  placed  together,  were  no  more  than  equal  in  diameter  to 
one  twenty-fecond  part  of  an  inch ; but,  if  we  take  the  twentieth 
part  of  an  inch,  and  allow  the  other  two  parts  for  the  membranes  in 
which  the  flethy  Fibres  are  inclofed,  it  will  amount  to  one  thoufand 
1,000  flefhy  Fibres  in  the  length  of  an  inch, . and,  confe- 
1,000  quently,  a million  of  fuch  Fibres,  wrapped  in  their 
l"  ,000,000  membranes,  will  be  comprifed  in  the  compafs  of  a 

fquare  inch.  In  fome  of  my  obfervations, , it  appeared 

to  me,  that  about  an  hundred  of  thefe  flefhy  Fibres,  lying  clofe  to- 
gether with  a membrane  furrounding  them,  comp ofed  ’ one  fmall 
flefhy  mufcle  : at  another  time  I faw,  in  an  ox’s  tongue,  three  fmall 
flefhy  mufcles,  each  of  them  enveloped  in  a membrane,  lying  clofe 
together  ; and,  having  cut  them  tranfverfely,  .1  found  that  the  fpace 
they  occupied  was  not  fo  much  as  could  be  covered  by  a grain  of 
fand  (one  hundred  of  which  grains,  placed  fide  by  fide,  make  up 
the  length  of  an. inch).  Now,  if  we  fuppofe  that  two  hundred  of 
thefe  flefhy  Fibres, . inclofed  in  their  membranes,  compofe  a fmall 
flefhy  mufcle,  five  thoufand  of  thofe  fmall  muscles  will  go  to  make 
up  the  dimenfions  of  a fquare  inch.  I compared  the  thicknefs  of 
thefe  flefhy  Fibres  with  the  fize  of  a hair  taken  from  my  wig,  and 
I judged  that  at  dealt  four  Fibres  of  an  ox’s  flefh,  taken  near  the  ribs, 
were  contained  within  the  fize  of  one  of  thofe  hairs,  and  that  a hair 
of  my  beard  was  nine  times  as  large  as  one  of  thofe  Fibres.  \V"e 
muft  not  imagine  that  thefe  flefhy  Fibres  are  round,  but  each  of 
V>ol,  1L . F 
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them  aflumes  a different  figure,  fo  as  to  lie  together  and  adjoin  as 
clofely  as  can  be  imagined.  This  my  computation  of  the  flefhy 
Fibres  (as  they  are  denominated  by  a certain  medical  gentleman  in 
this  country),  I have  here  fet  down  in  order  to  fhew  their  minute  - 
nefs,  and  the  rather  as  the  fame  medical  gentleman  fuppofes,  that 
thefe  flefhy  Fibres  are  inferted  into  the  orifices  of  the  veins  and 
end  in  the  arteries,  and  that  the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  performed 
in  thefe  flefhy  Fibres,  and  he  fays  that  he  has  feen  valves  in  them ; 
but  thefe  his  obfervations  are  not  taken  from  the  microfcope,  but 
from  the  judgment  of  his  naked  eye,  fo  that,  doubtlefs,  he  miflook 
an  entire  flefhy  mufcle  for  a flefhy  Fibre. 

Plate  XV.  Fig.  1,  is  a flefhy  Fibre,  in  which  I have  often  ob- 
ferved  fome  foldings  or  inequalities,  like  wrinkles,  as  A B C D,  and 
others  lying  near  them,  as  at  E F G H,  and  again  as  at  I K LM,  and 
in  this  manner,  viewed  by  a common  microfcope,  they  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  compofed  of  globules;  but  a flefhy  Fibre  alfo 
appeared  as  at  N O P Q,  and  this  laid  appearance,  I think,  reprefents 
truly  the  internal  original  filaments  of  which  a flefhy  Fibre  is  com- 
pofed. 

Upon  feeing  this,  I was  able  to  fatisfy  myfelf  as  to  the  reafon 
why  our  fingers,  arms,  legs,  and  our  whole  bodies,  while  at  retd, 
do  not  lie  in  a right  line,  but  fomewliat  bent,  and,  as  it  were,  tend- 
ing to  the  pofition  they  were  placed  in  before  we  were  born  ; and, 
moreover,  I think  I can  affign  the  reafons  of  the  motions  of  our 
limbs,  or  rather  the  extenfions  and  contractions  of  our  mufclcs, 
namely,  that  when  a mufcle  is  extended  the  flefhy  Fibres  compofing 
it  have  no  wrinkles  or  folds,  but  when  a mufcle  is  not  extended, 
but  contracted  or  thicker  in  figure,  then  each  flefhy  Fibre  is  full  of 
wrinkles  or  folds. 

Fig.  2,  ABCDEFGH  is  a flefhy  Fibre  which,  by  expanding 
and  comprefling  it,  in  order  more  plainly  to  difeover  the  number  of 
filaments  of  which  fo  fmall  a Fibre  conflfds,  I caufed  to  open  very 
much  in  its  component  filaments,  and  it  gave  the  reprefentation  of 
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a vein  with  its  ramifications  : this,  to  the  beft  of  my  ability,  I re- 
prefented  in  the  drawing.  Hence  it  plainly  appears,  even  more 
clearly  than  I can  exprels,  that  the  flethy  Fibres  are  again  compoled 
of  a great  number  of  filaments.  And  at  one  time  I faw  a flethy 
Fibre,  fo  accurately  expanded  and  divided,  that,  in  a fpace  a little 
broader  than  from  B to  H in  the  figure,  I faw  feventy  of  thefe  com- 
ponent filaments  lying  together ; whence  I concluded,  that  a flethy 
Fibre  no  thicker  (as  [ have  before-mentioned)  than  the  ninth  part 
of  a hair  of  my  beard,  contained  in  it  an  hundred  filaments,  I often 
imagined  that  1 could  difcern  the  Fibres,  or,  more  properly  fpeak^ 
ing,  the  veflels,  of  which  the  membranes  in  which  thefe  flethy  Fi- 
bres are  inclofed  confill; : hence  I gave  farther  fcope  to  my  imagina- 
tion, and  I reafoned  thus  ; fince  we  fee  that  a large  mufcle  confifls 
of  fo  many  thoufand  fmaller  ones,  or  Fibres,  each  inclofed  within 
its  proper  membrane,  and  that  every  one  of  thole  fmall  flethy  Fibres 
is  again  compofed  of  ftill  fmaller  filaments,  of  which  its  internal 
ftrudture  confifts,  each  of  thefe  filaments  (one  hundred  of  which  go 
to  making  up  a tingle  Fibre)  must  be  alfo  a flethy  mufcle,  and  niay 
contain  within  it  many  ftill  fmaller  filaments,  inclofed  in  a diftindl 
membrane.  For  we  fee  that  the  power  and  wil'dom  of  the  Almighty 
Creator  of  the  Univerfe,  ditplayed  in  the  formation  and  aflbciation 
of  the  different  parts  which  compofe  his  creatures,  are  fo  wonder- 
ful and  incomprebenfible,  that  the  deeper  we  dive  into  the  fecrets  of 
his  created  works,  the  more  we  are  confounded  and  loft  : elpecially 
when  we  fee  living  creatures  moving  in  the  water  of  the  fimilitude 
of  minute  -eels*  as  pictured  at  fig.  3 , which  yet,  with  all  their  com- 
ponent parts,  are  fmaller  than  one  of  the  filaments  of  which  a flethy 
Fibre  is  compofed  ; and,  neverthelefs,  fo  minute  an  animalcule  muft 
neceflarily  be  furnithed  with  a tkin,  nerves,  mufcles,  and  other  parts, 
all  equally  perfect  as  thofe  in  a large  animal. 

If  any  adtnirers  of  the  fecrets  of  Nature  thould  defire  to  follow 
me  in  thefe  my  obfervations,  I would  advife  them  not  to  chufe  for 
that  purpofe  a hot  and  dry  feafon,  but  rather  a time  when  the  air  iA 
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cool  and  mo  ill ; for  when  tliefe  fmall  Fibres  are  divefted  of  their 
membranes,  and  feparated  or  fplit  open,  to  difcover  their  component 
filaments,  this  operation  mull  be  performed  as  expeditioully  as 
poflible  (and  even  then  it  will  often  fail  of  fuccefs)  ; for  the  mois- 
ture of  thefe  fielhy  Fibres  will,  by  reafon  of  their  thinnefs, 
quickly  evaporate ; and  if  that  happens,  the  filaments  of  which  the 
Fibre  conftfts  will  dry  up  and  cohere  fo  clofely,  as  to  exhibit  the 
appearance  of  a tingle,  uniform,  and  folid  bright  fubftance. 

In  my  latell  obfervations  refpedting  the  mufcle  of  a Hare,  I 
plainly  faw  how  fome  of  the  flelliy  Fibres,  which  were  very  lharp 
at  the  extremities,  terminated  in  the  membrane  of  a mufcle  ; fome 
again,  at  the  extremities,  terminated  in  a mufcular  tendon.  This 
mufcle  I placed  before  a good  microfcope,  in  order  to  Ihew  the 
fame  to  a gentleman  who  was  vifiting  me ; but  the  mufcle  being 
very  llender,  the  moillure  of  it  loon  evaporated,  whence,  in  a very 
lhort  time,  the  llelhy  Fibres  became  fo  clofely  joined,  that  I could 
not  diftin&ly  fee  any  one  of  them  feparately,  much  lefs  could  I 
difcover  the  place  where  they  were  united  to  the  tendon,  or  indeed 
the  tendon  itfelf. 

Thefe  difcoveries  induced  me  to  repeat  my  former  inquiries  into 
the  nature  of  thofe  Fibres  of  which  Fifties  are  compofed ; and, 
upon  examining  feveral  parts  of  the  cod-filh,  I judged  that  the 
moll  folid  filhy  Fibres  were  in  that  part  of  the  belly  near  the  gills. 
Thefe  Fibres  being  divefted  of  their  membranes,  I faw  in  them  the 
fame  turnings,  foldings,  and  wrinkles,  as  I have  before  noted  re- 
fpecfting  the  Fibres  of  flelh  ; but  they  had  not  always  the  fame 
figure  ; for  fometimes  they  appeared  as  fig.  A,  B E CD  ; at  another 
time,  as  at  F G;  and  alfo  as  at  H I.  Upon  cutting  thefe  Fibres 
tranfverfely,  I very  plainly  faw  the  ends  of  thofe  multitudes  of 
filaments  of  which  the  infide  of  a filhy  Fibre  is  compofed.  I alfo, 
but  very  rarely,  faw,  on  the  tranfverfe  cutting  of  thefe  filhy  Fibres, 
certain  very  bright  lines  or  ftreaks,  as  at  A.  I debated  in  my  mind, 
whether  thefe  were  velfels  deftined  for  the  nourifliment  of  thofe 
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internal  filaments  or  membranes,  to  inclofe  them ; but  becaufe  I 
very  rarely  had  a fight  of  this  appearance,  I cannot  fay  much  re- 
fpe6ting  it.  Thefe  fifhy  Fibres  are  of  very  different  fizes,  fo  that  I 
have  feen  fome  four  times  as  large  as  others;  and  in  one  half  the 
circumference  of  fuch  a fifhy  Fibre,  I was  well  allured,  I could 
count  almoft  an  hundred  filaments ; and  fome  of  thefe  fila- 
ments appeared  to  my  eyes  to  be  divided  in  their  longitudinal  po- 
fition  ; as  is  in  fome  manner  reprefented  between  K and  L ; fo  that 
in  the  circumference  of  one  fifhy  Fibre  there  were  two  hundred 
filaments.  And  becaufe  this  number  is  great,  even  to  admiration, 
I cannot  omit  to  make  a computation  of  it. 

To  find  the  contents  of  a circle  from  its 
known  circumference,  the  rule  of  Archime- 
des is,  as  88  is  to  7,  fo  is  the  fquare  of  the 
circumference  of  the  circle  to  its  contents. 
And,  following  this  rule,  we  fhall  find  the 
contents  to  be  3,181  filaments  in  a fingle 
fifhy  Fibre. 

Now,  who  can  in  imagination  conceive  fuch  an  incomprehen- 
fible  number  of  filaments  in  one  of  thofe  Fibres  compofing  the 
fubflance  of  a fifh  ? And  who  can  tell  whether  each  one  of  thefe 
filaments  may  not  be  inclofed  in  its  proper  membrane,  and  contain 
within  it  an  incredible  number  of  flill  fmaller  filaments  ? 

I have  alfo  examined  the  formation  of  the  Fibres,  as  well  in  the 
bodies  as  in  the  claws  of  crabs,  and  I found  them  like  thofe  in 
the  cod-fifh,  compofed  of  many  fmaller  filaments,  and  with  the 
like  folds  or  wrinkles  as  I before  noted.  Afterwards  I examined 
the  Fibres  of  a flirimp,  and  found  their  formation  to  be  fimilar. 

Upon  directing  the  hind  leg  of  a frog,  I found  that  the  flefli 
of  it  was,  in  like  manner,  compofed  of  threads  or  Fibres,  which 
Fibres  being  divided  afunder,  I perceived  that  each  of  them  was 
compofed  of  a great  number  of  fmall  filaments.  But  becaufe  the 
circular  folds  or  wrinkles  in  each  of  thefe  Fibres  were  larger  than 
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fhofe  I had  feen  in  the  component  flefhy  Fibres  of  other  animals,. 
I caufed  a portion  of  one  of  them  to  be  drawn,  as  feen  through 
the  microlcope  : this  is  reprefented  at  Jig.  5,  A BCD.  The  like 
folds  or  wrinkles  I afterwards  met  with  in  the  Fibres  compofing 
the  fmall  mufcles  in  a lamb,  taken  out  of  the  belly,  near  the 
hind  leg. 

Thefe  folds  or  wrinkles  in  the  flefhy  Fibres,  not  only  convince  me 
what  is  the  reafon  why  our  limbs  alfume  a bent  polture  when  the 
mufcles  are  at  reft,  but  we  may  from  hence  certainly  learn  the 
reafon  why  we  can  remain  longer  fitting  than  in  a ftanding  pof- 
ture,  and  why,  when  fitting,  we  do  not  keep  our  arms  and  hands 
fully  extended  or  hanging  down,  but  are  always  moving  them 
about ; for  if  they  remained  long  in  a ftate  of  reft,  one  mufcle 
would  be  too  much  extended,  and  another  too  much  contracted, 
which  would  be  repugnant  to  the  natural  difpofition  of  the  muf- 
cles. For  the  fame  reafons,  when  we  ftand  for  any  length  of  time, 
we  do  not  remain  fupported  on  both  feet,  but  firft  raife  up  one 
foot  and  then  the  other,  fo  that  the  fore-part  of  one  foot  at  a 
time  touches  the  ground,  and  then  the  mufcles  of  that  foot  are 
at  reft. 

I was  at  firft  at  a lofs  to  conceive  the  reafon  why  fome  of  the 
circular  folds  or  wrinkles  in  the  Fibres  of  flefh  and  fifh,  as  in  the 
figure  E F G H and  I K L M,  they  are  reprefented  ; but  when  we 
recoiled,  that  thefe  Fibres  are  not  round,  becaule  they  lie  clofely 
comprefted  together,  then  if  we  fuppofe  one  of  thofe  Fibres  fepa- 
rated  from  the  adjoining  ones  to  be  round,  or  in  a fhort  time  to 
aftume  a round  figure,  we  may  eafily  conceive  how  this  comes  to 
pafs : becaufe  a flefhy  Fibre  is  compofed  almoft  one  third  part  of 
a watery  fubftance,  which  being  foon  evaporated,  the  internal  part 
may  be  wrinkled  or  contra&ed  in  a bent  or  irregular  form.  Let 
us  fuppofe  Jig.  6,  A B C D E,  to  reprefent  a flefhy  Fibre,  which 
feparated  from  other  Fibres,  will  be  of  a round  figure,  which  by 
the  evaporation  of  its  moifture  may  lofe  its  round  fhape  and  be 
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indented  and  bent  inwards,  as  is  thewn  at  F;  by  which  means  the 
folds  or  wrinkles  which  before  were  in  ffraight  lines  will  now  be- 
come crooked,  as  appears  between  B and  D. 

To  purfue  my  obfervations  on  the  Fibres  which  compofe  the  fub- 
ffance  of  animals,  I endeavoured  to  investigate  the  nature  of  thofe 
in  a flea,  considering,  that  if  I could  difcover  it  in  the  flethy  Fibres 
and  their  filaments,  we  may  be  allured,  that  the  fame  kind  of  for- 
mation prevails  in  all  living  creatures.  And  in  this  inquiry,  I not 
once  or  twice,  but  very  often,  moll  clearly  could  fee  the  flelhy 
Fibres  in  the  bread;  of  a flea,  in  that  part  where  the  feet  are  joined 
to  it ; and  I faw  alfo  in  them  the  fame  circular  folds  or  wrinkles  as 
I have  defcribed  to  be  in  flelhy  and  filhy  Fibres.  Some  of  thele 
Fibres  were  thicker  in  the  middle  than  at  the  extremities,  as  is  re- 
prefented  at  fig.  7,  ABCDEFGH,  which  is  a fragment  of  a flelhy 
Fibre  taken  out  of  the  breafl;  of  a flea.  Seeing  this,  I thought  that 
the  flelhy  Fibres  in  this  minute  animal,  terminated  in  a point  at  the 
extremities,  and  were  there  united  to  the  membrane  or  tendon  of 
the  mufcle,  as  I have  mentioned  refpedling  the  flelhy  Fibres  in  an 
ox  : and  I alfo  faw  fome  of  the  folds  or  wrinkles  like  C F,  but  for 
the  mod;  part  they  were  as  at  A B G H,  and,  at  various  times,  I 
thought  I faw  that  thefe  Fibres  were  compofed  of  manv  fmaller 
Fibres  or  filaments. 

I continued  my  obfervations,  by  examining  the  flelh  taken  out  of 
the  feet  of  a flea,  and  I faw  no  difference  between  the  formation 
and  figure  of  the  Fibres  taken  out  of  the  breaft  and  the  feet,  and 
I faw  more  than  twelve  of  fuch  Fibres  in  the  foot  of  a flea  joining 
to  each  other,  and  alfo  many  fmaller  Fibres  in  which  I could  not 
diflinguilh  the  folds  or  wrinkles : thefe  lad;  I took  to  be  exceeding 
fmall  blood-veflels  and  nerves. 

I alfo  took  the  flelh  out  of  the  feet  of  fmall  flies  and  faw  the 
flelhy  Fibres  in  them  to  be  formed  in  the  fame  manner  as  before- 
mentioned. 

The  Fibres  which  compofe  the  fubffance  of  a whale,  I alfo 
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found  to  be  each  inclofed  in  a membrane,  and  to  be  compofed  of 
ftill  fmaller  filaments ; and  with  regard  to  the  fize  of  thefe  fifhy 
Fibres,  each  fingle  Fibre  was  no  larger  than  in  the  fmaller  fifh  ; 
and  indeed  I have  feen  the  Fibres  in  fome  cod-fifh,  eight  times  the 
fize  of  thofe  in  a whale. 

I alfo  examined  the  component  Fibres  in  the  flefh  of  a moufe,  a 
calf,  and  a hog,  and  found  their  formation  to  be  the  fame  as  be- 
fore defcribed,  namely,  each  furrounded  with  a particular  mem- 
brane, and  compofed  of  fmaller  filaments  : the  Fibres  in  the  flefh 
of  all  thefe  animals  was  nearly  of  the  fize  I have  before  laid  down, 
fo  that  I may  fay,  the  flefhy  Fibres  compofing  the  body  of  an 
ox,  are  not,  fingly  taken,  larger  than  thofe  which  go  to  the  lub- 
flance  of  a moufe,  though,  as  I have  computed,  the  one  animal  is 
thirty  thoufand  times  the  fize  of  the  other. 


4- 

4- 


On  the  Scales  which  cover  the  furface  of  the  Jkin  of  the  human 
body,  and  on  the  formation  of  the  Bones. 

The  external  furface  of  our  bodies  is  covered  with  minute  parti- 
cles, which  may  properly  be  denominated  Scales,  placed  in  regular 
order  betide  each  other,  but  fo  minute  that  two  hundred,  or  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  of  them  may  be  covered  by  a common  grain  of  fand, 
and,  viewed  by  an  ordinary  microfcope,  they  appear  as  in  Plate  XY. 
fg.  8,  H.  Many  may  wonder  at  the  denomination  of  Scales,  and 
contider  that  word  as  only  applicable  to  the  covering  of  tithes. 
But  I fee  no  reafon  why  we  thould  not  atlign  that  name  to  thofe  I 
am  now  defcribing,  as  well  as  to  the  external  covering  of  a trout  or 
a carp,  or  even  of  a fmelt,  although  thefe  laft  are  more  than  an 
hundred  times  lefs  th&n  thofe  of  a trout  or  carp  ; in  like  manner 
thofe  particles  covering  our  own  bodies,  though  fome  thoufand  times 
lefs  than  a fmelt’s,  may  properly  be  denominated  Scales,  tince  they 
are  fuch  in  fadt,  and  anfwer  the  fame  purpofe  on  our  bodies  as 
Scales  do  on  thofe  of  tithes.  Thefe  Scales  on  our  bodies,  as  I have 
before  faid,  lie  in  exadt  order  betide  each  other,  in  like  manner  as 
in  tithes  ; and  I not  only  could  fee  that  their  thape  was  a figure  of 
five  tides,  but  in  many  I could  perceive  parallel  borders  or  ridges, 
which  I imagined  denoted  the  growth  or  increafe  of  each  Scale,  as 
by  a microfcope  we  obferve  in  tithes.  A drawing  of  one  of  thefe 
Scales,  as  viewed  by  the  microfcope,  is  given  at  fg.  Q,  K ; and  this 
I judged  to  be  a perfect  Scale,  which  had  been  fixed  in  the  tkin 
at  the  end  O P,  and  this  part  I always  found  to  be  not  fo  broad  as 
Vol.  II.  Q 
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the  upper  end.  Many  other  Scales  were  not  fo  long  as  this,  nor 
their  lides  fo  fmooth,  and  thefe  I judged  I had  pulled  or  broken 
off  the  tkin  before  they  had  come  to  their  perfect  lize  and  growth. 
Thefe  Scales  are  wonderfully  thin,  for  I judged  them  to  be 
twenty-five  times  broader  than  thick ; and  I alfo  perceived,  that 
they  were  placed  in  triple  rows  on  each  other  ; or,  in  other  words, 
that  our  tkin  is  covered  with  three  layers  of  them,  for  only  one 
third  part  of  each  Scale  is  vifible  to  the  eye,  and  under  it  are,  at 
lead;,  two  other  Scales,  which  are  covered  by  it,  as  appears  at 
fig.  11,  M,  the  part  of  which  marked  1,  2,  3,  4,  is  only  vifible,  the 
remainder  being  covered  by  other  Scales.  That  part  of  the  Scale 
marked  3,  I feldom  perceived  fo  dharp  pointed  as  here  pictured; 
but  as  I confidered  this  to  be  one  of  the  moll  perfedlly  formed 
Scales  I had  met  with,  I copied  its  figure  in  the  drawing.  In 
fifties  we  alfo  fee,  that  while  their  Scales  are  fixed  to  their  bodies, 
only  a part  of  them  is  vifible  to  us.  But  whereas,  fifties  never  call 
their  Scales,  at  lead:  as  I could  ever  obferve,  this  is  not  the  cafe 
with  our  bodies,  for  I myfelf  have  feen  on  my  own  body  a thou- 
fand  Scales  and  upwards  feparated  from  the  lkin  and  adhering  to- 
gether ; but  when  I pulled  off  any  Scales  flicking  to  my  fkin,  and 
which  I conceived  were  newly  formed,  either  an  effufion  of  blood 
followed,  or  a red  fpot  appeared.  I alfo  took  feme  Scales  from  the 
fkin  of  my  arm,  in  a place  where  a fear  had  been  left  on  my  being 
let  blood  about  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  I faw  many  of  them 
fhaped  as  at  Jig.  10,  L. 

I obferved  on  many  of  thefe  Scales  certain  tranfparent  irregular 
flreaks,  which  I have  reprefented  in  Jig.  1 1,  M,  and  thefe  covered  here 
and  there  with  round  globules  about  a fixth  part  the  fize  of  a glo- 
bule of  blood,  and  thefe  are  alfo  reprefented  in  the  figure  ; and 
thefe,  I fnppofed  to  be  occalioned  by  exfudations  from  the  body  left 
upon  the  Scales.  From  this  conflrudlion  of  our  external  fkin,  I 
think,  we  may  conclude  that  fleas,  lice,  and  other  infe&s,  do  not 
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need  much  force  to  infert  their  flings,  becaufe  they  can  introduce 
them  between  the  rows  of  Scales,  and  not  lirike  through  the  folid 
fubtlance  of  the  Scales. 

Thefe  my  obfervations,  feemed  to  me  to  prove,  that  there  are  no 
particular  pores  in  the  external  furface  of  our  tkins,  but  that  the 
moifture  which  proceeds  from  our  bodies  (particularly  when  we  per- 
fpire),may,  at  the  fame  time,  iftue  in  many  places  between  each  Scale, 
though  the  Scales  appear  firmly  united  to  each  other ; and  there 
may  be  between  each  of  the  Scales  fmall  canals  or  du6ls  through 
which  the  moifture  may  find  a paflage.  Now,  if  we  recolle6l 
how  many  places  there  are  which  produce  the  Scales,  and  that  in 
a fpace  covered  by  one  Scale,  there  may  be  an  hundred  places 
through  which  the  perfpirable  matter  iflues  ; and  again,  that  two 
hundred  Scales,  regularly  difpofed,  may  be  covered  by  a common 
grain  of  fand,  we  may  conclude,  that  there  may  be  twenty  thou- 
fand  pafiages  in  our  bodies  for  perfpiration,  in  a fpace  covered  by 
a grain  of  fand,  excepting  only  the  places  wherein  the  Scales  are 
rooted,  or  from  whence  they  grow.  Hence  it  appears,  that  our 
bodies  may  be,  as  it  were,  one  tingle  pore  throughout,  while  phy- 
ficians  are  always  talking  of  the  pores  of  the  body,  as  if  there 
were  in  it  particular  holes  or  orifices  for  that  purpofe,  and  etpeci- 
ally  where  they  fee  a fmall  round  drop  of  fweat,  not  confidering 
the  effe<ft  of  the  air,  and  that  a fmall  portion  of  moifture,  ifluing 
from  many  thoufand  apertures,  when  prefled  by  the  air,  mull  form 
itfelf  into  a globule. 

I have  feen  a drawing,  made  by  a gentleman  of  fome  eminence, 
reprefenting  certain  furrows  in  the  infide  of  the  fingers  and  the  hand, 
and  publilhed  to  the  world  as  indicating  the  pores  of  the  tkin  ; but, 
for  my  part,  I never  confidered  thefe  furrows,  either  in  the  hands 
or  feet,  as  containing  particular  pores  or  orifices  in  the  tkin,  and  I 
always  perceived  a lefs  propulfion  of  particles  from  thefe  furrows 
than  from  the  places  round  about  them ; and,  upon  examination,  we 
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fhall  find  the  fcales  which  cover  the  lkin  placed  more  clofely  toge- 
ther in  thofe  furrows  than  on  the  more  elevated  parts.  And,  for 
fome  time  pall,  it  has  been  my  firm  opinion,  that  the  furrows  or 
wrinkles  on  the  inlides  of  our  hands  and  feet,  are  only  thofe  places 
where  the  external  fkin,  by  means  of  fome  llraight  velfels  in  it,  is 
uncommonly  clofe  and  compact,  as  we  fee  in  fome  trees  which  have 
furrows  or  wrinkles  in  their  bark,  proceeding  from  the  velfels  of  the 
wood,  which  furrows  are  not  made  to  emit  any  moiflure  from  the 
wood,  but  only,  as  I imagine,  to  unite  the  bark  more  clofely  to  the 
wood.  For,  as  our  external  fkin  is  only  made  to  defend  the  parts 
within  it,  fo  the  bark  of  a tree  is  appointed  for  the  defence  of  the 
wood ; and  as  our  external  fkin,  when  a new  one  is  formed  under 
it,  peels  off  by  pieces,  fo  the  bark  of  a tree,  when  the  new  bark  is 
formed,  every  year  breaks  off,  piece  by  piece,  unlefs  the  old  and 
new  bark  cohere  too  Urongly : and,  in  like  manner  as  in  our  hands 
and  feet  there  is  a flrong  cohelion  of  the  old  and  newly  formed  fkins, 
it  necelfarily  follows,  that,  in  the  place  where  the  cohelion  is  flrong- 
eft,  there  mull  be  wrinkles  or  furrows  in  the  fkin. 

I examined  the  Scales  on  the  infide  of  my  hand,  and  taken  from 
that  thick  fkin  we  call  a callus,  and  I found  the  Scales  to  be  of  the 
fame  dimenfions  with  thofe  on  the  other  parts  of  my  body,  but 
whereas  thofe  are  thin  and  tranfparent,  thefe  were  covered  with  fo 
many  globules  and  breaks,  that  they  appeared  compofed  of  globules. 
But,  as  I have  always  found  that  not  only  the  inlides  of  the  fingers 
but  all  the  infide  of  the  hand  emits  much  moiflure,  I conclude,  that 
as  the  Scales  on  our  arms  and  other  parts  of  our  bodies,  when  they 
have  no  nourifhment  fall  off,  fo,  on  the  contrary,  though  the  Scales 
on  the  infide  of  our  hands  and  feet  may  want  nourifhment,  they  col- 
lect together  in  great  numbers,  and,  by  the  moiflure  of  the  parts, 
are  fo  clofely  glued  or  coagulated  together,  and  fuch  fmall  fpaces  left 
for  the  tranfpiration,that  what  appears  a thick  fkin  is  formed ; though 
in  reality  it  is,  for  the  moll  part,  no  more  than  a collection  of  Scales ; 
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and  this  is  Hill  more  increafed  by  hard  manual  labour,  which  in- 
creafes  the  collection  and  cohefion  of  particles. 

After  this  I examined  the  outward  Ikin  of  my  mouth,  particu- 
larly my  under-lip,  and  found  this  to  be  alfo  covered  with  Scales, 
but  fomewhat  larger,  broader,  and  thinner  than  thofe  of  the  reft 
of  our  bodies.  Fig.  12,  is  a Scale  of  this  defcription,  being  one 
of  the  molt  perfect  I met  with  ; thefe  Scales  were  alfo  covered 
with  a greater  number  of  ftreaks ; produced,  as  I fuppofe,  in  the 
manner  I have  mentioned  above ; and  likewife  with  many  very 
tranlparent  globules,  which  are  pictured  in  the  figure.  Another 
of  thefe  Scales,  adjoining  to  the  former,  was  of  the  lhape  repre- 
fen ted  at  fig.  13.  But  thefe  Scales  were  not  placed  as  they  are 
on  other  parts  of  our  bodies,  that  is,  three  at  leaft  on  each  other, 
which  is  the  reafon  that  our  lkins  appear  white,  (for  all  tranlpa- 
rent particles,  if  laid  loofe  on  each  other,  exhibit  that  colour  ; fuch 
as  paper,  froth,  Ipittle,  pounded  glafs,  fnow,  and  the  like)  ; but, 
on  the  contrary,  the  Scales  on  the  lips,  as  far  as  I have  been  able 
to  difcover,  only  cover  each  other  lightly  on  the  edges,  fo  that  the 
flelh  and  the  rednefs  of  the  blood  are  feen  through  the  greatelt  part 
of  each  Scale,  and  for  this  reafon  the  infide  of  the  lips  and  mouth 
are  red. 

After  this,  being  defirous  to  inveftigate  the  manner  of  the  for- 
mation of  the  Scales  on  our  bodies,  I judged  that  thefe  laft  men- 
tioned Scales,  taken  from  the  lips,  would  be  the  fitted:  for  that 
purpofe,  becaufe  they  are  more  eafily  feparated  from  the  Ikin  be- 
fore they  become  dried,  than  on  the  other  parts  of  the  body. 
And,  after  repeated  obfervations*  I faw  that  almoft  all  of  them 
had  in  the  middle  a bright  fpot,  riling  above  the  reft  of  the  Scale; 
which  fpot  I had  formerly  thought  was  caufed  by  accident ; and 
from  hence  I now  concluded  for  a certainty,  that  not  only  the  Scales 
on  our  lips,  but  alfo  on  our  whole  bodies,  are  formed,  in  like  manner 
as  the  Scales  of  fifties,  of  veftels,  by  which  they  are  increafed  in 
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fize ; and  if  this  is  fo,  what  fhall  we  fay  of  the  perfpirable  parts  of 
our  bodies  ? I have  already  mentioned,  that  perfpiration  may  be 
performed  through  the  iiiterftices  between  the  Scales,  which  muft 
be  in  great  numbers  ; but  the  veflels  compofing  the  Scales  will 
much  exceed  that  number;  for  if  thefe  Scales  are  in  conftant 
growth,  by  the  means  of  fuch  veflels,  then,  by  the  continual  mo- 
tion of  the  body  and  of  the  thin  juices,  the  perfpirable  matter  may  be 
expelled  in  great  quantities  through  thefe  veflels. 

And,  to  make  a computation  of  the  almofi:  infinite  number  of 
thefe  minute  veflels,  I placed  fome  of  thefe  Scales,  taken  from  the 
furface  of  the  lkin,  near  fome  grains  of  fand,  and  I judged  that 
the  diameter  of  thefe  grains  was  from  ten  to  twenty  times  the  dia- 
meter of  thofe  Scales;  and  the  Scales  are,  as  before  mentioned, 
placed  in  a triple  row  one  over  another.  I will  take,  there- 
fore, the  fmalleft  number,  and  fay,  as  I have  before  done,  that 
250  250  Scales  can  be  covered  by  a grain  of  fand.  And 

5oo  fuppofing  each  Scale  to  be  compoled  of  500  veflels, 
125  000  then  the  perfpirable  matter  may  be  expelled  through 

125,000  paflages,  within  the  compafs  of  a grain  of  fand, 

befides  the  orifices  or  outlets  it  may  find  between  the  Scales. 

With  a fliarp-pointed  inftrument  I took  from  the  arm  of  a Negro 
girl,  about  thirteen  years  of  age,  a fmall  portion  of  the  upper  lkin, 
and  found  it  to  confifl:  of  nothing  but  Scales,  joined  together 
as  I have  faid  of  my  own  lkin  ; but  thefe  Scales  were  no  fo  large, 
by  reafon,  as  I concluded,  that  the  girl  was  not  come  to  her  full 
growth  ; for  an  infant  has  as  many  Scales  on  its  body  as  a grown 
perfon,  and  they  increafe  with  it  in  fize.  And  I am  certain,  that 
though  a perch,  jack,  or  cod-filh,  be  no  bigger  than  a joint  of 
one’s  finger,  their  bodies  will  have  as  many  Scales  on  them  as  when 
they  are  grown  larger.  On  placing  thefe  Scales,  taken  from  the 
Negro  girl,  before  the  microfcope,  I found  them  not  fo  tranlparent 
as  thofe  on  my  own  body ; and  in  the  place  on  her  arm  whence  I 
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had  taken  them,  I faw  there  was  left  a black  fpot.  Thefe  Scales  I 
conceived  to  be  fuch  as  were  almoft  ready  to  fall  off ; for  when  I 
attempted  to  take  others,  which  were  firmly  fixed  in  the  1km,  an 
effufion  of  blood  followed.  When  I placed  two  ot  uiefe  Scales 
one  on  another,  they  affumed  a blackifh  colour  ; and  we  mult 
wonder,  that  when  viewed  fingly  through  the  microfcope  they 
fhould  be  tranfparent,  and  yet  when  on  the  Ikin  appear  black,  for 
if  ink,  though  very  black,  is  placed  very  thin  before  the  microf- 
cope, it  will  only  feem  a little  darker  than  common  water ; and 
the  fame  is  the  cafe  with  refpedt  to  black  filks,  for  if  a filament  of 
fuch  filk,  as  thin  as  what  is  fpun  by  the  worm,  is  viewed  through 
the  microfcope,  it  will  appear,  not  black,  but  of  a dark  colour  and 
alfo  fomewhat  tranfparent.  But  many  particles,  laid  one  on  another, 
although  not  wholly  black,  will  appear  fo  to  our  eyes.  And  here- 
upon, finding  that  the  blacknefs  of  Negroes  is  only  caufed  by  the 
Scales  being  of  that  colour,  I was  enabled  to  form  a better  judgment 
than  I had  before  done  refpe&ing  the  appearance  of  children  newly 
born,  for  they  are  almoft  always  of  a red  colour,  by  realon  that 
the  Scales  on  their  bodies,  or  only  the  firfi  rudiments  of  them,  are 
then  beginning  to  appear  ; fo  that  the  blood  is  feen  through  the 
Ikin,  giving  it  a red  colour : and  the  fame  is  the  cafe  with  Negro 
children  newly  born,  with  this  difference  only,  that  they  are  of  a 
deeper  crimfon  than  our  children.  And  I am  certain,  that  as  our 
children,  by  the  growth  of  tranfparent  Scales  on  their  bodies,  be- 
come white,  fo  the  children  of  Negroes,  by  the  growth  of  the 
Scales  on  their  bodies  become  of  a black  colour.  The  only  thing 
that  puzzled  me  about  this  Negro  girl’s  Ikin  was,  that  on  the  in- 
fide  of  her  hands,  and  the  bottom  of  her  feet,  the  Scales  form  - 
ing that  part  called  a callus  were  quite  white  ; but  an  old  lady  in 
this  town,  who  formerly  lived  in  Brazil,  and  to  whom  the  girl’s 
grandmother  had  been  a fervant,  told  me,  that  this  girl’s  parents 
were  from  Angola ; and  that  though  all  Negroes  are  born  red,  and 
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■by  degrees  acquire  a black  complexion,  yet  the  infides  of  their 
hands  and  the  foies  of  their  feet  are  always  white  ; whence  I con- 
cluded, that  the  Scales  on  their  hands  and  feet  are  tranfparent. 

I k«ow  that  there  are  many  men  among  us  who  think  (and  I 
have  heard  fome  fay  fo),  that  the  blacknefs  of  the  Negroes  proceed 
from  no  other  caufe  than  their  bodies  being  rubbed  with  fome 
kind  of  oil.  For,  fay  they,  when  born  they  are  of  a red  colour 
like  our  children.  But  in  like  manner  as  it  is  impoffible  to 
dye  the  wool  or  hair  on  the  body  of  a Iheep,  horfe,  or  other 
animal,  fo  that  it  fhall  retain  the  colour,  becaufe  the  hairs  or  wool 
are  continually  falling  off;  fo  it  is  impoffible  to  dye  thofe  Scales 
that  cover  the  Ikin,  fo  as  to  remain  black,  becaufe  they  very  foon 
drop  off.  And  perhaps  alfo  the  fmall  veffels  which  compofe  the 
Scales  on  the  bodies  of  Negroes  may  affume  a black  colour,  where- 
by the  Scales  will  appear  hill  blacker,  as  we  fee  the  veffels  in  fome 
of  the  coats  of  the  eye  are  quite  black,  and  I doubt  not  are  fo 
formed  to  preferve  the  blacknefs  in  the  coats  they  compofe. 

Addition,  by  the  Translator. 

The  perufal  of  this  effay  calls  to  my  recollection  a paffage  in  one  of  Mr. 
Leeuwenhoek’s  Letters  to  the  Royal  Society,  not  inferted  in  his  works, 
but  printed  in  the  Philofophical  TranfaCtions  ; in  which,  treating  of  the 
callus  on  the  hands  and  feet,  Mr.  Leeuwenhoek  confirms  what  he  has  here 
laid  down,  that  a callus  is  only  caufed  by  great  numbers  of  Scales  heaped 
on  each  other.  And  he  alfo  obferves,  that  on  wafhing  and  afterwards  wip- 
ing his  hands,  he  was  furprized  at  the  great  number  of  Scales  which  con- 
tinually came  away.  Hence  we  may  gather  the  reafon  why,  if  the  hands 
are  ftained  with  any  thing  (fuch  as  the  juice  of  walnut  peel)  which  will 
not  immediately  wafh  off,  the  ftain  in  a fhort  time  wears  away : and  why, 
in  a long  fecellion  from  labour,  the  hands  become  fmooth  and  foft,  foraf- 
much  as  the  difcoloured  and  concreted  Scales  fall  off,  and  are  replaced  by 
new  ones  of  the  natural  colour  and  confidence. 
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I HAVE  made  many  obfervations  to  difcover  the  real  formation 
of  the  Bones,  and  in  my  lateff  obfervations  on  the  folid  part  of  an 
ox’s  thigh  Bone,  I plainly  faw  that  it  confifled  of  four  different 
kinds  of  tubes,  running  lengthways  in  the  Bone,  the  lead:  of  which 
are  fo  fmall,  and  lie  fo  clofe  together,  that  they  cannot  eafily  be 
diflinguifhed  in  a Bone  cut  tranfverfely ; and  even  if  the  Bone  is 
cut  with  the  fharpefl  knife  that  can  be  had,  nothing  will  be  feen 
but  the  appearance  of  globules ; but  if  the  Bone  is  fplit  or  cleft, 
fome  fragments  will  be  broken  off  in  which  thofe  fmall  tubes  will 
be  perceived. 

The  next  kind  of  tubes  (fome  of  which  are  four,  fome  fix  times 
larger  than  the  former)  are  like  wife  not  eafily  difcovered ; becaufe, 
let  the  knife  we  cut  them  with  be  ever  fo  fharp,  the  hardnefs  of  the 
Bone  will  caufe  many  pieces  to  be  broken  off,  which,  for  the 
greatefl  part,  will  clofe  up  or  conceal  the  mouths  or  openings  of 
thofe  tubes. 

The  third  fort  of  tubes,  which  are  much  larger  than  the  lafl, 
will  become  fo  flopped  up  in  the  cutting  with  a knife,  that  it  will 
be  difficult  to  difcover  their  cavities  ; but  I have  obferved  thefe  tubes 
lying  difpofed  in  fuch  a manner,  that  I was  well  allured  a circle  of 
thofe  tubes  formed  every  new  concretion  or  addition  to  the  Bone, 
almofl  in  the  fame  manner  as  I have  laid  it  down  in  regard  to  the 
growth  of  timber,  by  the  addition  of  a circle  or  ring  of  tubes, 
formed  in  the  growth  of  the  wood  ; and  efpecially  when  I faw, 
that  in  a fmall  fpace  from  thence,  another  circle  of  tubes  was  to 
be  feen. 

The  fourth  kind  of  tubes,  11111  much  larger  than  the  lafl  preced- 
ing, were  fewer  in  number,  fo  that  often,  in  the  fpace  of  three  or 
four  grains  of  fand,  I could  not  fee  one  of  them. 

I have  made  as  exa£l  a drawing  as  poffible  of  a fmall  particle, 
taken  from  an  ox’s  thigh  Bone,  as  the  fame  appeared  to  me  through 
the  microfcope,  and  which  is  fhewn  at  Jig.  14*  ABCD.  This 
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fragment,  to  the  naked  eye,  appeared  no  larger  than  the  fpot. 
Jig.  15.  E F G is  the  point  of  a fmall  needle  to  which  this  frag- 
ment of  Bone  was  fixed. 

The  firll  and  fmalleft  fort  of  the  tubes  I have  been  defcribing  I 
could  not  obferve  in  this  fragment ; becaule,  when  the  Bone  is 
thus  cut,  the  fmall  tubes  appear  lying  together  in  a confufed  man- 
ner, like  irregular  globules  ; the  fecond  fort  of  tubes  I have  repre- 
fented in  the  figure,  and  thefe  often  appear  like  dark  fpots,  becaufe 
their  orifices  are  flopped  up  in  cutting  the  Bone,  and  are  more  dif- 
ficultly diflinguifhed  when  the  knife  does  not  divide  them  accurately 
by  a tranfverfe  fection ; for  if  the  fe&ion  is  ever  fo  little  oblique, 
it  is  impoffible  to  difcover  them.  This  fecond  fort  of  tubes  are 
reprefented  at  letters  HHH. 

The  third  fort  of  tubes  I have  reprefented  at  1 1 1 : this  third 
fort  I have  not  only  feen  adjoining  each  other  in  circular  order, 
but  alfo  in  a different  order,  in  like  manner  as  the  large  veflels  in 
wood. 

The  fourth  fort  of  tubes,  which  are  very  large  in  comparifon 
with  the  former  ones,  is  pointed  out  by  the  letters  K K.  The 
curved  line  L,  and  that  at  M,  are  cracks  in  the  Bone,  made  by  the 
edge  of  the  knife,  which  often  happens,  efpecially  when  the  knife 
is  not  fharp  enough. 

Befides  the  four  forts  of  tubes  before  mentioned,  forming  length- 
ways the  fubltance  of  the  Bone,  I often  imagined  I faw  fome  tubes 
taking  a contrary  courfe,  and  which  feemed  to  me  to  proceed  from 
the  internal  part,  and  terminate  at  the  furface  of  the  Bone;  and 
I alfo  thought  that  thefe  were  of  two  fizes,  the  lead  which  I alfo 
imagined,  were  analogous  to  the  fmallefl  of  thofe  tubes  which  lay 
lengthways  in  the  Bone. 

The  reafon  why  I could  not  truly  perceive  the  tubes  proceeding 
from  the  cavity  to  the  circumference  of  the  Bone  was,  I think, 
this,  that  thefe  tubes  were  far  diftant  from  each  other;  and,  indeed, 
I thought  that  one  tube  lay  among  the  longitudinal  ones,  as  if  an 
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■opening  had  been  made  there  for  it.  And  though  I could  not  be 
quite  certain  as  to  my  feeing  thefe  tubes,  I do  not  doubt  that  there 
are  a great  number  of  them  in  the  Bone  ; and  the  rather,  as  £ 
think  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  the  membrane  covering  the  Bone  is 
chiefly  formed  out  of  thefe  veflels,  and  that  it  is  alfo  fupported  by 
them.  And  of  this  we  cannot  doubt,  when  we  obferve,  that  fome 
trees  have  very  fmall  veflels  difperfed  among  the  perpendicular  vef- 
fels,  and  by  means  of  which  the  bark  is  chiefly  compoled. 

And  in  like  manner  as  we  cannot  with  certainty  point  out  the 
formation  of  the  bark  in  the  tree,  becaufe  it  is  formed  every  year 
out  of  the  horizontal  veflels  ; fo  (according  to  my  hypothefls),  we 
are  never  likely  to  draw  any  other  conclufion,  than  that  the  mem- 
branes covering  the  bones,  receive  their  growth  and  nourithment 
from  certain  veflels  which  proceed  from  the  cavity  to  the  circum- 
ference of  the  bone,  and  there  continuing  to  grow,  are  changed 
into  thin  and  foft  veflels,  which  prote&  the  bone,  in  like  manner 
as  we  obferve  the  bark  of  trees  are  formed  out  of  the  wood,  and 
defend  it  from  external  injury. 

I know  that  many  think  the  origin  and  nourithment  of  the  bark 
of  trees  depend  upon  the  root ; but  if  it  was  fo,  we  thould  obferve 
thofe  parts  of  the  bark  next  the  root  to  be  very  thick,  and  towards 
the  upper  part  of  the  tree  to  grow  thinner,  and  fpread  into  branches, 
in  like  manner  as  we  fee  the  arteries  fpread  from  the  heart,  and  the 
nerves  from  the  brain;  whereas,  in  the  veflels  forming  the  bark  of 
trees,  they  are  the  fame  in  the  upper  parts  as  about  the  roots,  and 
what  is  more,  the  veflels  in  the  bark  of  divers  trees,  and  efpecially 
the  birch,  cherry,  peach,  and  goofeberry,  do  not  take  an  upward  courfe, 
as  in  the  oak,  afh,  elm,  filbert,  apple,  and  pear  trees,  but  run  only  to 
the  furface  round  about  the  tree ; and  as  the  barks  of  trees  whofe  vef- 
fels  mount  upwards  every  year,  increafe  in  thicknefs  ; for  when  a tree 
increafes  in  thicknefs,  then  the  external  part  of  the  bark  divides 
in  fiflures,  and  the  old  and  dead  bark  adheres  to  the  new ; and  for 
this  reafon,  the  older  trees  are,  the  thicker  their  bark,  though  only 
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a fmall  part  of  the  bark  is  alive,  and  that  is  what  is  next  to  the  tree. 
But  the  cafe  is  otherwife,  with  regard  to  the  bark  of  trees,  where 
the  velfels  forming  it,  take  a circular  courfe  round  the  tree ; for 
when  the  trees  increafe  in  fize,  thefe  velfels  cannot  feparate  afunder, 
but  break ; whereupon,  the  old  bark  is  feparated  from  the  new 
and  falls  off,  for  which  reafon,  fuch  trees  have  always  a thin  bark, 
and  this  is  plainly  to  be  feen  in  the  birch. 

And  in  like  manner  as  it  has  been  faid,  that  the  barks  of  trees 
are  formed  and  nourilhed,  not  from  the  root,  but  the  wood,  and 
that  for  the  fame  reafon,  the  bark  is  not  formed  in  branchings.  The 
fame  I alfo  conlider  to  be  the  cafe,  in  the  production  and  nou- 
rilhment  of  the  real  lkin  of  our  bodies,  which  is  covered  by  an 
upper  lkin  coinpofed  of  Scales  ; for  having  examined  the  lkin  of  fe- 
veral  animals,  I obferved,  that  in  its  texture  it  was  not  produced  ir- 
regularly, but  I mult  confefs,  that  the  texture  of  the  true  lkin  was,, 
throughout,  an  entire  uniform  body  ; and  I alfo  imagined,  that  all 
the  velfels  (excepting  the  arteries,  veins,  and  nerves),  of  which 
our  true  lkin  is  compofed,  do  run  one  among  another  in  a wonder- 
ful manner  to  form  a lkin  which  lhall  be  of  extraordinary  Itrength  ; 
and  that  at  length  they  grow  thinner  and  thinner,  till  at  their  ex- 
tremities, they  form  Scales,  with  which  the  lkin  is  covered,  and  then 
thefe  very  thin  velfels  have  no  other  termination  than  by  being 
formed  into  Scales,  fo  that  each  Scale  conlilts  of  as  many  velfels  as^ 
there  were  extremities  compoling  the  Scale,  and  that  each  Scale  re- 
mains  united  to  the  velfels  until  a new  Scale  is  formed  under  it. 


4- 


On  the  calcareous  fuhjiance  ivhich  is  found  in  the  excrefcences  on  the 
limbs  of  gouty  perfons,  and  commonly  called  Chalk-stones,  ivith 
the  Author  s opinion  ref  petting  the  pojfibility  of  diffblving  the  f alts 
found  therein  ; and  alfo  on  the  cure  of  the  Gout , by  burning  with 
the  Moxa  of  the  Chinefe. 

A Relation  of  mine  being  greatly  tormented  with  the  gout,  and 
having  made  an  incifion  in  the  heel  of  his  foot,  took  out  thence  a 
quantity  of  that  fubftance  which  phyficians  call  Calx,  or  Chalk,  and 
fome  of  this  being  put  into  my  hands,  I found,  upon  examination^ 
that  it  was  compofed  of  fmall  irregular  particles,  refembling  a heap 
of  grains  of  fand  : viewing  thefe  by  the  microfcope  they  appeared 
of  a very  dark  colour,  and  each  particle  to  be  compofed  of  a great 
number  of  oblong  and  tranfparent  figures,  which  cannot  better  be 
defcribed  than  by  a parcel  of  cuttings  of  horfe-hair,  with  each  ex- 
tremity terminating  in  a point.  I judged  thefe  to  be  fo  flender  that 
many  thoufands  of  them  would  not  be  fo  thick  as  a hair  of  one’s 
head.  I have  made  a drawing  of  thefe,  in  order  to  fhew  the  pro- 
portion of  their  length  with  their  thicknefs,  as  may  be  feen  at  fg.  1 6, 
A,  Plate  XV.  I faw  many  parcels  of  thefe  particles  lying  in  very  re- 
gular order,  as  at  B,  and  though  I cannot  fay  that  they  were  fo  dif- 
pofed  throughout  the  whole  fubftance,  yet  I believe  they  were  ori- 
ginally formed  in  regular  order  of  two,  three,  four,  or  more  of  them 
placed  together.  Thefe  fmall  pieces  of  gouty  Chalk  I not  only  fpread 
about,  but  alfo  feparated  fome  of  the  above  minute  component  parts, 
and  I faw  fome  of  them  lie  in  the  pofition  described  at  B,  but  many 
of  them  without  any  regular  order,  as  at  C.  I alfo  faw  fome  of 
them  not  above  half,  or  one  third  part,  or  a quarter  the  length  re- 
prefented  at  A,  but  as  reprefented  at  D;  though  I do  not  think  this 
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was  originally  their  length,  but  that  they  were  the  fragments  of 
particles  which  had  been  broken  in  the  handling.  Among  them, 
alfo,  were  fome  irregular  particles,  which  I judged  to  be  globules 
of  blood,  mixed  with  the  gouty  matter. 

Being  detirous  to  purfue  this  fubje<5t  farther,  and  to  examine  whe- 
ther, by  boiling  the  chalky  fubftance  in  water,  I could  difcover  any 
acute  faline  particles  pafs  from  it  into  the  water,  I procured  fome 
newly  taken  out  of  the  finger  of  a gouty  perfon.  This  Calx  was 
very  white,  and  of  a tough  and  gummy  confidence. 

Upon  fpreading  this  upon  the  furface  of  a new  glafs,  I obferved 
fome  globular  parts  lying  in  a tenacious  or  gummy  kind  of  fub- 
fiance ; they  were  of  different  fizes,  the  largest  equal  to  grains  of 
fand,  and  others  adjoining  to  them  only  one  twenty-fifth  part  of  that 
fize.  The  vifcous  matter  was  very  tranfparent,  mixed  with  many 
very  minute  tranfparent  globules  and  oblong  faline  particles,  many 
of  which,  viewed  through  a common  magnifier,  appeared  like  the 
fragments  of  a man’s  beard  of  a week’s  growth,  others  ten  times 
thinner  and  one  third  the  length ; in  a word,  of  many  fizes,  as  well 
in  length  as  thicknefs. 

Having  fcattered  fome  of  this  fubfiance  on  a very  thin  piece  of 
glafs,  I placed  it  before  the  microfcope,  directing  the  limner*to  make 
a drawing  of  it  as  it  appeared  to  him,  in  order  to  give  the  reader 
fome  idea  of  the  nature  of  this  calcareous  matter,  and  which  is  re- 
prefented  at  fig.  1 7,  IKLM.  The  whole  of  the  globules  here 
lhewn,  and  the  reft  of  the  fubftance,  were  not  altogether  the  fize  of 
a fmall  grain  of  fand.  In  the  figure  is  alfo  to  be  feen  the  very  mi- 
nute faline  particles  I have  mentioned. 

I then  endeavoured  to  diffolve  this  calcareous  fubftance  in  clean 
rain  water,  and  for  that  purpofe  put  it  into  a new  glafs,  and  ap- 
plied fo  ftrong  a fire  to  it  that  the  water  boiled.  I then  again  ex- 
amined it,  and  faw  the  globular  parts,  which  were  of  different  fizes, 
and  among  which  fome  of  the  oblong  particles  before  mentioned 
could  be  diftinguilhed,  adhere  as  firmly  together  as  if  the  water  had 
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never  been  heated.  Thefe  minute  oblong  faline  particles  were  fpread 
in  fuch  quantities  in  the  water,  that  I did  not  think  any  of  them 
had  been  diffolved  in  it. 

I let  this  water  hand  for  a time,  in  order  to  fee  whether  the  par- 
ticles which  gave  it  a whitith  colour  would  link  to  the  bottom  ; but 
the  water  remained  turbid,  and  when  I fuffered  it  to  evaporate,  there 
were  fo  many  minute  particles  left,  that  the  whole  fubftance  ap- 
peared white. 

This  water,  wherein  I had  fo  boiled  the  calcareous  matter,  I kept 
in  my  clofet  during  the  whole  winter,  and  then  again  examining  it, 
I faw  the  thin  oblong  particles  before  mentioned  (which  I judged  to 
be  fixed  falts)  lying  in  as  great  abundance  as  if  the  Calx  had  been 
newly  extracted  from  the  perfon’s  body. 

From  thefe  obfervations,  I concluded,  that  this  calcareous  fub- 
ftance, when  in  any  part  of  a human  body,  cannot,  by  any  medir- 
cine,  be  diffolved- 

A small  quantity  of  this  Calx  or  Chalk,  taken  from  the  fame  per- 
fon,  I put  into  a fmall  box  well  clofed,  and  kept  it  for  fome  months 
in  my  clofet,  I then  put  it  into  a new  glafs,  and  gradually  expofed 
it  to  fo  fierce  a fire,  that  the  glafs  became  red  hot : I then  perceived 
that,  by  the  force  of  the  fire,  a thin  pellucid  liquor  was  extracted, 
and  many  globules  of  a yellow  colour,  but  many  of  them  afterwards, 
uniting  together,  exhibited  a red  appearance ; but  as  foon  as  the  co- 
ver of  the  glafs,  to  which  the  thin  tranfparent  liquor  and  oil  adhered, 
began  to  cool,  all  the  liquor  coagulated  in  an  incredible  number  of 
faline  particles,  moft  of  which  were  twenty-five  times  longer  than 
broad,  and  were  of  various  fizes,  both  ends  terminating  in  points, 
as  reprefented  at  j%.  18,  ABC. 

The  oil  which  by  the  fire  was  extracted  from  this  fubftance,  andwhich 
while  warm  was  a liquid,  I faw  was  now  changed  into  a folid  fub- 
ftance, which  I concluded  was  certainly  occafioned  by  the  multitude 
of  faline  particles  coagulated  in  it : thefe  particles  in  the  oil  were 
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much  fmaller  than  the  preceding  ones,  but  for  the  moil  part  of  the 
fame  thape. 

I placed  the  glafs  to  which  thefe  particles  adhered  in  my  clofet, 
to  fee  whether  the  particles,  when  the  weather  was  rainy  and  the 
air  damp,  would  not  diffolve  into  a thin  and  pellucid  liquor,  and  after 
twenty-fix  hours  had  elapfed,  I law  their  figures  were  all  changed, 
for  they  were  not  only  become  fhorter  but  affumed  an  irregular 
fhape,  nor  did  I fee  any  faline  particle  which  was  not  furrounded 
with  fome  tranfparent  liquor,  and  the  oil  itfelf  was  become  thin  and 
fluid. 

After  a few  days  I again  infpe&ed  the  glafs,  and  then  I faw  all 
the  faline  figures  changed  into  a thin  tranfparent  liquid,  mixed  with 
many  fmall  irregular  and  round  particles. 

But  what  appeared  principally  worthy  of  notice  in  thefe  my  ob- 
fervations  was,  that  among  fo  many  faline  particles  there  appeared 
none  of  the  fhape  of  our  common  fait,  that  is  to  fay,  four-fquare, 
or  whofe  bafis  was  four-fquare. 

Upon  the  burnt  allies  or  caput  mortuum  of  this  calcareous  mat- 
ter, I poured  fome  fair  rain  water,  that  if  there  were  any  fixed  fait 
in  the  afhes,  it  might  be  mixed  with  the  water ; and  having  well 
ftirred  the  whole  together,  and  left  them  to  Hand  until  the  water 
became  clear,  I then  took  a little  of  the  water  and  expofed  it  in 
my  ftudy  to  the  air,  which  was  then  damp,  and  foon  after  I faw 
in  it  a great  number  of  thin  flat  faline  particles  of  various  fizes, 
which,  for  the  molt  part,  were  of  the  fhape  reprefented  at  Jig, 
19,  DEF. 

I twice  touched  this  water  with  my  tongue,  and  was  furprifed 
at  the  great  faltnefs  which  fo  Ymall  a portion  of  the  allies  had  im- 
parted to  the  water  : but  the  taste  of  this  fait  was  not  like  that  of 
common  fait,  this  being  very  aflringent.  I five  or  fix  times 
breathed  on  this  fixed  fait,  and  then  I perceived  moll  of  the  faline 
particles  become  liquid,  but  as  foon  as  the  moiflure  of  my  breath 
was  evaporated,  they  again  concreted  in  irregular  figures. 
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I fometimes  obferved,  upon  fpreading  the  water  very  thin,  a 
great  number  of  thin  oblong  particles  gathered  together,  of  the 
fame  figures  as  I had  feen  the  minutest  particles  of  the  calcareous 
matter  when  taken  out  of  the  perfon’s  finger ; but  I thought,  if 
there  had  been  more  water,  thofe  particles  would  have  been  larger 
and  flat. 

I often  repeated  thefe  obfervations,  to  fee  whether  I could  dif- 
cover any  thing  in  this  fait  bearing  an  affinity  with  our  common  fait, 
but  with  all  my  attention,  I never  could  difcover  any  particles  fimilar 
to  thofe  of  common  fait. 

I again  examined  the  water  in  which  fome  of  the  calcareous 
matter  had  been  boiled,  and  which  had  remained  infufed  in  it  a 
whole  winter,  and  though  it  was  thick  and  turbid,  I difcovered  in 
it  an  incredible  number  of  minute  particles,  which  all  appeared 
round,  nor  did  I difcover  any  other  faline  figures  than  what  are 
in  common  rain  water,  except  that  at  one  time  I faw  two  faline 
figures  in  a place  where  the  water  had  flood  deeper  than  the  back 
of  a knife,  but  was  now  almoft  evaporated : thefe  are  fhewn  at 
jig.  20,  G and  H. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  may  conclude,  that  the  fait  of  which  the 
calcareous  matter  in  the  limbs  of  gouty  people  does  for  the  moft 
part  confift,  is  of  fuch  a hard  and  tough  fubftance,  that  though  it 
be  boiled,  or  fuffered  to  remain  in  water  a long  time,  the  faline 
particles  it  contains  will  fcarcely,  if  at  all,  liquefy  or  be  diflolved  : 
and  hence  we  may  conclude,  as  before  mentioned,  that  it  is  im- 
poffible  for  phyficians  or  furgeOns  to  difl'olve,  difcufs,  or  diffipate 
thofe  knots  or  fwellings  which  arife  in  the  joints  of  gouty  people, 
and  are  commonly  called  Chalk  Stones,  by  any  kind  of  plaifter  or 
fomentation  ; but  that  the  only  thing  which  promifes  any  fuccefs 
in  this  way,  muft  be  by  burning  the  part  in  the  manner  prabtifed 
by  the  Chinefe,  who  for  this  purpofe  ufe  what  they  call  Moxa. 

This  is  a certain  preparation  ufed  in  the  Eaft,  and  mentioned  by 
Yol.  II.  S 
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H.  Bufchoff,  a writer  on  the  fubjedt,  in  thefe  Words : — “ Moxa  is 
“ a foft  woolly  fubflance,  prepared  with  great  art,  from  a certain 
“ dried  herb ; the  name  of  the  herb  I know  not,  but  I do  not 
“ doubt  that  it  is  one  of  the  moft  excellent  in  all  the  world. 

No  druggift  or  apothecary  in  all  Europe  knows  the  manner  of 
“ preparing  Moxa,  but  the  art  of  doing  it,  is  held  in  fuch  eftima- 
“ tion  by  the  Chinefe  and  Japanefe,  that  they  will  not  fell  the  fe- 
“ cret  to  other  nations  at  any  price.” 

My  opinion  upon  the  fubjedl  is,  that  Moxa  is  only  an  excref- 
eence  on  fome  fruit,  like  the  woolly  fubltance  on  peaches,  and 
fome  other  fruits ; (and  Wilhelm  ten  Rhyne , another  writer  on  the 
fubjedt,  fays,  that  it  is  the  woolly  part  of  a leaf)  and  I have  at 
times  collected  divers  woolly  fubltances,  which  are  found  on  fome 
leaves  and  fruits,  and  burnt  them,  particularly  that  wool  which  falls 
from  the  poplar  tree ; this,  at  firll  light  of  it,  I hoped  would  take 
lire  very  readily,  and  I thought  the  fame  of  the  wool  produced  by 
the  willow,  about  the  beginning  of  June,  which  is  of  a more  in- 
flammable nature  than  what  is  gathered  from  the  poplar.  But  I 
do  not  as  yet  know  of,  nor  have  found  any  vegetable  woolly  fub- 
Aance,  which  burns  with  fuch  facility  as  cotton ; therefore,  I 
would  recommend  it  to  thofe  who  are  aflli&ed  with  the  Gout,  and 
delire  to  try  the  experiment  of  a cure  by  lire,  and  cannot  pro- 
cure Moxa  for  that  purpofe,  to  ufe  cotton,  which  may  be  had  in 
plenty.  I have  alfo  tried  the  experiment  of  burning  with  com- 
mon tinder  made  from  linen  ; but  this  burns  fo  fiercely,  and  pene- 
trates fo  deep,  that  I believe  the  ufe  of  moxa  or  cotton  ten  times* 
would  not  burn  fo  deep  as  one  fingle  application  of  common 
tinder. 
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Addition,  by  the  Translator. 

It  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  reader,  to  fee  what  has  been  faid  on 
this  fubject  by  Sir  William  Temple,  who  was  cotemporary  with  our  author, 
and  one  of  the  molt  eminent  perfons  of  his  time.  He  himfelf  tried  the 
application  of  Moxa  in  a fit  of  the  Gout,  and  the  following  is  an  extract  from 
his  Mifcellanea,  in  his  Effay  on  the  Cure  of  the  Gout  by  Moxa. 

lc  Being  in  the  feven-and-fortieth  year  of  my  age,  at  the  Hague,  about 
“ the  end  of  February,  one  night  at  fupper,  I felt  a hidden  pain  in  my 
<c  right  foot,  which,  from  the  firlt  moment  it  began,  increafed  fenfibly.  I 
(e  went  to  bed,  but  it  raged  fo  much  all  night,  that  I could  not  fleep  a wink. 
se  I endured  it  till  the  next  morning,  and  then  making  my  complaints  and 
fi  (hewing  my  foot,  they  found  it  very  red  and  angry,  and  to  relieve  my  ex- 
iC  tremity  of  pain,  began  to  apply  common  poultices  to  it,  and  by  the  fre- 
“ quent  change  of  them  I found  fome  eafe,  and  continued  this  exercife  all 
“ that  day  and  a great  part  of  the  following  night,  which  I pafled  with  very 
41  little  reft.  The  morning  after,  my  foot  began  to  fwell,  and  the  violence 
ee  of  my  pain  to  affuage,  though  it  left  fuch  a forenefs,  that  I could  hardly 
£e  fuffer  the  clothes  on  my  bed,  nor  ftir  my  foot  but  as  it  was  lifted. 

“ By  this  time  my  illnefs  was  concluded  to  be  the  Gout,  and  among  many 
“ other  friends  who  came  to  fee  me,  Monfieur  Zulichem  paid  me  a vifit, 
“ and  in  talking  of  my  illnefs,  he  afked  me  whether  I had  ever  heard  the 
“ Indian  way  of  curing  the  Gout  by  Moxa.  This  Moxa , he  faid,  was  a 
“ certain  kind  of  mofs  that  grew  in  the  Faft  Indies;  that  their  way  was, 
“ whenever  any  body  fell  into  a fit  of  the  Gout,  to  take  a fmall  quantity  of 
il  it,  and  form  it  into  a figure,  broad  at  bottom  as  a two-pence,  and  pointed 
4<  at  top  ; to  fet  the  bottom  exaftly  upon  the  place  where  the  violence  of  the 
“ pain  was  fixed,  then  with  a fmall  round  perfumed  match  (made  likewife 
u in  the  Indies),  to  give  fire  to  the  top  of  the  mofs,  which  burning  down 
“ by  degrees,  came  at  length  to  the  (kin,  and  barn  it  till  the  mofs  was  con- 
4<  fumed  to  allies.  That  many  times  the  firft  burning  would  remove  the 
“ pain,  if  not,  it  was  to  be  renewed  a fecond,  third,  and  fourth  time,  till  it 
“ went  away,  and  till  the  perfon  found  he  could  fet  his  foot  boldly  to  the 
“ ground  and  walk.  This  operation  Monfieur  Zulichem  faid,  he  became 
•“  acquainted  with  by  the  relation  of  feveral  who  had  feen  and  tried  it  in  the 
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11  Indies ; but  particularly  by  an  ingenious  little  book  written  of  it  by  a 
<{  Dutch  minifter  at  Batavia,  who  being  extremely  tormented  with  a fit  of 
“ the  Gout,  an  old  Indian  woman  coming  to  fee  him,  undertook  to  cure 
him,  and  did  it  immediately  by  this  Moxa  ; and  after  many  experiments 
“of  it  there,  he  had  written  this  treatife  of  it  in  Dutch,  for  the  ufe  of  his 
ec  countrymen,  and  fent  over  a quantity  of  the  mofs  and  matches  to  Utrecht, 
ec  to  be  fold,  if  any  could  be  perfuaded  to  ufe  them. 

“ I had  always  heard  that  a fit  of  the  Gout  ufed  to  have  fix  weeks  at  the 
“ leaft  for  its  ordinary  period,  a delay  very  diftrefiing  to  one  in  my  fitua- 
“ tion,  for  I was  at  that  time  preft  in  my  journey  to  Nimeguen , by  his 
“ Majefty’s  * commands,  to  aflift  at  the  treaty  there.  Molt  of  the  ambaf- 
“ fadors  from  the  feveral  parts  of  Chriftendom  were  upon  their  way,  one  of 
“ my  colleagues  was  already  upon  the  place,  and  I had  promifed  imme- 
“ diately  to  follow.  This  made  me  ponder  on  Monfieur  Zulichems  new. 
“ operation  ; and  upon  refle&ing  how  many  cures  have  been  performed 
“ £>y  fire,  I refolved  upon  making  the  trial,  and  difpatched  a melfenger  to 
“ Utrecht  to  bring  me  fome  of  the  Moxa,  and  learn  the  exaft  method  of 
“ ufing  it  from  the  man  that  fold -it,  who  was  fon  to  the  minifter  at  Bata- 
“ via.  He  returned  with  all  that  belonged  to  this  cure,  having  performed 
“ the  whole  operation  upon  his  hand,  by  the  man’s  dire&ion.  I immedi- 
“ ately  made  the  experiment  in  the  manner  before  related,  fetting  the 
“ Moxa  juft  upon  the  place  where  the  firft  violence  of  my  pain  began, 
“ which  was  the  joint  of  the  great  toe,  and  where  the  greateft  anger  and 
“ forenefs  {till  continued,  notwithftanding  the  fwelling  of  my  foot ; fo  that 
te  I had  never  yet,  in  five  days,  been  able  to  ftir  it,  but  as  it  was  lifted. 

“ Upon  the  firft  burning,  I found  the  Ikin  {brink  all  round  the  place 
“ and  whether  the  greater  pain  of  the  fire  had  taken  away  the  fenfe  of  a 
“ fmaller  or  no  I could  not  tell ; but  I thought  it  lefs  than  it  was  : I burnt 
“ it  the  fecond  time,  and  upon  it  obferved  the  fkin  about  it  to  {hrink,  and 
“ the  fwelling  to  flat  about  it  more  than  at  firft.  I began  to  move  my  toe,. 
“ which  I had  not  done  before,  but  I found  fome  remainders  of  pain.  I 
“ burnt  it  the  third  time,  and  obferved  ftill  the  fame  effe&s  without,  but  a 
much  greater  within,  for  I ftirred  the  joint  feveral  times  at'  eafe  ; and,.  , 
tc  growing  bolder,  I fet  my  foot  to  the  ground  without  any  pain  at  alL 
u After  this  I purfued  the  method  prefcribed  by  the  book,  and  the  author’s. 
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“ fon  at  Utrecht,  and  had  a bruifed  clove  of  garlic  laid  to  the  place  that 
(<  was  burnt,  and  covered  with  a large  plaister  of  diapalma,  to  keep  it 
“ fixed  there  ; and  when  this  was  done,  feeling  no  more  pain,  and  tread- 
“ ing  ftill  bolder  and  firmer  upon  it,  I cut  a flipper  to  let  in  my  foot,  fwel- 
ec  led  as  it  was,  and  walked  half  a dozen  turns  about  the  room,  withdut 
“ any  pain  or  trouble,  and  much  to  the  furprize  of  thofe  that  were  about 
“ me,  as  well  as  to  my  own. 

<e  For  the  pain  of  the  burning  itfelf,  the  firfl  time  it  is  fharp,  fo  that  a 
“ man  may  be  allowed  to  complain  : I refolved  I would  not,  but  that  I 
“ would  count  to  a certain  number,  as  the  belt  meafure  how  long  it  lafted. 
“ 1 told  fix  fcore  and  four,  as  fall  as  I could  ; and  when  the  fire  of  the 
<e  Moxa  was  out,  all  pain  of  burning  was  over.  The  fecond  time  was  not 
“ near  fo  fharp  as  the  firft;  and  the  third  was  a great  deal  lefs  than  the 
“ fecond.  The  wound  was  not  raw  as  I expected,  but  looked  only  fcorched 
cc  and  black ; and  I had  rather  endure  the  whole  trouble  of  the  operation, 
“ than  half  a quarter  of  an  hour’s  pain  in  the  degree  1 felt  it  the  firft  whole 
“ night. 

<c  After  four-and- twenty  hours  I'  had  it  opened,  and  found  a great  blifter 
“ drawn  by  the  garlic,  which  I ufed  no  more,  but  had  the  blifter  cut, 
“ which  run  a good  deal  of  water,  but  filled  again  by  next  night ; and 
u this  continued  for  three  days,  with  only  a plaifter  of  diapalma  upon  it  : 
“ after  which  the  blifter  dried  up,  and  left  a fore  about  the  fize  of  a two- 
“ pence,  which  healed  and  went  away  in  about  a week’s  time  longer ; but  I 
“ continued  to  walk  every  day,  and  without  the  lead  return  of  pain,  the 
cc  fwelling  growing  ftill  lefs,  though  it  were  near  fix  weeks  before  it  were 
f(  wholly  gone.  I favoured  it  all  this  while  more  than  I needed,  upon  the 
“ common  opinion,  that  walking  too  much  might  draw  down  the  humour; 
“ which  I have  fince  had  reafon  to  conclude  a great  miftake,  and  that  if  I 
“ had  walked  as  much  as  I could  from  the  day  the  pain  firft  left  me,  the 
u fwelling  might  have  left  me  too  in  a much  lefs  time. 

“ I paffed  that  fummer  at  Nimeguen,  without  the  leaft  remembrance  of 
“ what  had  happened  to  me  in  the  fpring,  till  about  the  end  of  September, 
“ and  then  began  to  feel  a pain,  I knew  not  what  to  make  of,  in  the  fame 
“ joint,  but  of  my  other  foot : I had  flattered  myfelf  with  hopes  that  the 
“ vapour  had  been  exhaled,  as  my  learned  authors  had  taught  me,  and 
“ that  thereby  the  bufinefs  had  been  ended : this  made  me  negleft  my 
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“ Moxa  for  two  days,  the  pain  not  being  violent ; till  at  laft  my  foot  began 
(<  to  fwell,  and  I could  fet  it  no  longer  to  the  ground.  Then  I fell  to  my 
C(  Moxa  again,  and  burnt  it  four  times  before  the  pain  went  clear  away,  as 
“ it  did  upon  the  laft ; and  I walked  at  eafe  as  I had  done  the  firft  time, 
ce  and,  within  fix  days  after,  about  a league,  without  the  leaft  return  of 
u my'  pain. 

“ I continued  well  till  this  fpring,  when,  about  the  end  of  March,  feel- 
u ing  again  the  fame  pain,  and  in  the  fame  joint,  but  of  the  firft  foot ; 
“ and  finding  it  grow  violent,  I immediately  burnt  it,  and  felt  no  more 
“ after  the  third  time ; was  never  off  my  legs,  nor  kept  my  chamber  a 
“ day.  Upon  both  thefe  laft  experiments  I omitted  the  application  of  gar- 
“ lie,  and  contented  myfelf  with  a plaifter  only  of  diapalma  upon  the 
ee  place  that  was  burnt,  which  crufted  and  healed  in  a very  few  days,  and 
“ without  any  trouble. 

(C  I have  fince  continued  perfe&ly  well  to  this  prefent  June,  and  with  fo 
“ much  confidence  of  the  cure,  that  I have  been  content  to  trouble  myfelf 
ee  fome  hours  with  telling  the  ftory,  which,  it  is  poffible,  may  at  one  time  or 
“ other  be  thought  worth  making  public,  if  I am  further  confirmed 
“ by  more  time  and  experiments  of  my  own  or  of  others.  But  this  cure,  I 
“ fuppofe,  cannot  pretend  to  deal  with  inveterate  Gouts,  grown  habitual 
“ by  long  and  frequent  returns,  by  difpofitions  of  the  ftomach  to  convert 
“ even  the  belt  nourifhment  into  thofe  humours,  and  the  veffels  to  receive 

them.” 

Thus  far  Sir  William  Temple  : to  which  may  be  added,  a remark  made 
by  Dr.  Henry  Bracken,  an  eminent  phyfician  in  his  time  : he  obferves,  that 
the  averfion  men  have  to  endure  pain  prevents  their  experiencing  many 
great  cures  which  might  be  performed  by  fire ; and  adds,  that  he  knew  an 
inftance  of  an  obftinate  fciatica,  or  hip  gout,  cured  by  a refolute  ufe  of 
caufticks  : this  application  approaches  the  neareft  to  aftual  fire,  and  perhaps 
the  fire  of  Moxa  may  be  of  fo  mild  a nature  as  to  be  next  in  degree  to  a 
cauftick. 

+ 
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On  the  nature  of  Stones  in  the  Bladder , and  Gravel  in  the  Kid- 
neys, and  the  Author  s examination  of  the  question  whether  the 
fame  can  hy  any  means  he  broken  or  dissolved. 

A VALUABLE  friend  of  mine,  the  late  eminent  Constantine 
Huygens,  fometime  before  his  death,  did  frequently,  both  in  con- 
verfation,  and  in  his  letters  to  me,  exprefs  a great  detire  to  know 
the  reafon  why  the  Stone  in  the  bladder  produces  fuch  great  pain, 
and  I haying  the  fame  detire  of  enquiring  into  the  nature  of  thofe 
Stones,  procured  fome  of  them  for  my  examination. 

I put  one  of  thefe  Stones,  which  weighed  about  the  fifty-eighth 
part  of  a pound  weight,  into  a new  glafs,  to  which  I applied  f6 
great  a heat,  that  the  fait  and  oil  were  in  part  expelled  from  the 
Stone,  when  the  glafs  broke  ; I thereupon  put  it  into  another  glafs, 
and  by  the  application  of  fire,  I drew  off  the  remainder  of  the  fait 
and  oil.  Upon  this  I poured  rain  water,  and  I obferved  that  they 
immediately  united  with  the  water.  This  mixture  I suffered  in  part 
to  evaporate,  and  then  I discovered  in  it  an  incredible  number  of 
wonderfully  minute  faline  figures,  fo  fmall  indeed,  that  a mil- 
lion of  them  would  not  equal  a grain  of  fand ; and  with  all  my 
attention,  I could  not  discover  their  exact  fhape,  for  the  water  or 
the  particles  in  it  impeded  my  view : however,  I was  perfuaded 
they  had  four  fides.  I alfo  examined  fome  faline  particles  which 
adhered  to  the  head  of  the  glafs,  and  I faw  many  of  them  to  be 
thick  and  broad  in  the  middle,  and  the  ends  terminate  in  a point, 
I alfo  examined  the  veflel  in  which  I had  put  a little  of  the  fait  and 
oil,  and  here,  befides  the  before -mentioned  figures,  I faw  fome  fa- 
line particles  like  fig.  21  and  22,  and  feveral  like  fg.  23,  each  of 
them  with  a rifing  on  the  back,  and  all  tranfparent  like  cry  flak 
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I kept  this  water  in  my  ftudy  for  fome  days,  frequently  looking 
at  it,  and  I always  found  that  much  of  the  liquid,  as  it  feemed  to 
my  naked  eye,  did  not  evaporate ; and  at  length  I faw  many  fa- 
line  particles  in  it  like  fig.  23  ; but  thefe,  except  a few,  were  fo 
very  fmall,  that  they  could  not  be  difcovered  without  great  at- 
tention. 

Moreover,  I poured  rain  water  on  the  caput  mortuum  or  alhes, 
having  firft  pounded  it  fmall,  in  order  to  extract  the  fixed  fait.  I 
fuffered  this  water  in  part  to  evaporate,  and  I difcovered  in  it  an 
incredible  number  of  minute  faline  particles,  which  in  many 
places  were  collected  or  coagulated  together  in  great  numbers,  and 
yet  retained  their  particular  figures  : this  collection  or  coagulation 
of  particles,  bore  fome  refemblance  to  the  figures  of  fun  flowers, 
fo  that  in  them  I could  not  difcover  the  faline  particles,  unlefs  at 
the  edges,  where  they  reprefented  the  leaves  of  the  flowers,  as  is 
thewn  at  Jig.  24.  In  other  places  the  faline  particles  lay  in  an  irre- 
gular manner  on  one  another. 

I faw  alfo  many  Angle  particles,  of  the  fiiape  fliewn  at  Jig.  25, 
all  their  extremities  terminating  in  points.  Upon  keeping  my 
eye  long  fixed  upon  a place  where  only  fome  few  fmall  particles 
of  water  lay,  the  heat  which  my  touch  occasioned,  (the  air  be- 
ing then  moift),  caufed  a great  number  of  particles  to  arile  with 
one  of  their  ends  above  the  water ; but,  on  the  application  of  a 
little  more  heat,  thefe  newly  formed  particles  difappeared,  and  with 
ftill  more  heat,  fome  little  vapour  arofe,  and  many  of  the  faline 
particles  were  changed  into  a tranfparent  watery  liquor,  but  foon 
after  all  that  liquor  in  many  places  was  changed  into  irregular  fa- 
line particles  ; thefe  faline  particles  were  fo  foft,  that  upon  breath- 
ing on  them  they  again  changed  into  a fluid  ; but  when  I again  ap- 
plied a ftrong  heat,  I faw  them  to  be  more  folid.  The  particles  of 
fait  which  had  concreted  in  the  fliape  of  lun-flowers,  and  fome 
others  of  the  fame  fpecies,  remained  unaltered,  fo  that  I concluded 
both  thefe  were  fixed  fait. 
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Farther,  I drew  fome  blood  from  my  finger,  and  mixed  it  with 
different  parts  of  the  water  wherein  was  that  fixed  fait,  and  I ob- 
ferved,  that  the  globules  of  blood  from  whence  its  rednefs  pro- 
ceeds, appeared  as  if  their  moifl:  parts  had  been  extracted  by  heat, 
for  each  globule  appeared  of  a different  fhape,  fome  flat,  and  I 
could  fee  that  they  were  compofed  of  fmaller  globules ; others 
looked  like  dead  animalcules,  whofe  feet  difplayed  themfelves,  and 
in  a word,  fo  many  different  figures,  that  I cannot  rehearfe 
them  all. 

After  this*  I took  fome  water  wherein  the  volatile  fait  was  dif- 
folved,  and  mixed  it  alfo  with  fome  blood,  and  I immediately  per- 
ceived many  of  the  globules  of  blood  to  be  fo  altered  or  dilfolved, 
that  they  could  not  be  diftinguifhed  without  great  attention,  fome 
of  them  preferving  their  figure  longer  than  others ; but  this  ap- 
pearance I did  not  perceive,  unlefs  where  a very  little  blood  was 
mixed  with  much  water. 

Another  of  thefe  Stones,  in  weight  equal  to  about  the  twenty- 
ninth  part  of  a pound,  I applied  to  a very  ftrong  fire,  and  obferved 
the  volatile  fait,  which  proceeded  from  it,  remained  fluid  fo  long  as 
it  continued  warm  ; but  when  I took  the  black  burnt  part  of  it,  it 
lay  divided  in  many  fcaly  parts  like  the  coats  of  an  onion,  and  that 
part  which  was  not  fo  divided,  was  the  internal  part  of  the  Stone, 
which  preferved  its  round  lhape,  and  wTas  not  larger  than  the  head 
of  a large  pin.  This  burnt  fubftance,  or  caput  mortuum,  I weighed, 
and  found  it  contained  ten  parts  of  a pound,  fo  that  nineteen  parts, 
confifting  of  fait  and  oil,  had  been  driven  out  of  this  Stone ; and 
when  I poured  water  on  the  refidue,  and  fuffered  it  to  evaporate,  1 
found,  upon  weighing,  that  it  was  reduced  to  eight  parts.  While 
the  fait  and  oil  I had  extracted  remained  warm,  I collected  a fmall 
portion  of  them,  and  faw  that  the  oil,  which  was  of  a yellowifh 
colour,  by  reafon  of  the  great  number  of  faline  particles  in  it,  was 
not  fluid. 

Yql.  II. 
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After  this,  I put  camphire  in  the  water  containing  thefe  falts, 
but  I did  not  perceive  them  mix  with  the  water,  though  the  cam- 
phire Hood  in  it  for  two  days. 

I afterwards  poured  off  the  water  and  poured  fpirits  of  wine 
on  the  falts,  but  I did  not  perceive  them  unite  with  the  fpirits  of 
wine. 

In  all  my  obfervations,  I never  faw  any  of  the  faline  particles 
in  fhape  like  the  figures  of  our  common  fait,  and  I w ill  venture  to 
fay,  that  the  fait  which  we  commonly  ufe  with  our  food,  cannot 
produce  any  addition  to  the  Stone  in  the  Bladder,  unlefs  it  could 
be  proved,  that  fuch  fait  can  be  converted  into  a ftony  fubftance 
in  the  body.  But  I know  that  many  may  not  give  credit  to  this, 
and  alledge,  that  though  the  Stones  in  the  Bladder  may,  in  part, 
confift  of  common  fait,  yet  by  applying  fire  to  them  in  the  way  I 
have  mentioned,  they  might  affume  the  different  figures  I have 
defcribed  to  be  in  the  volatile  and  fixed  falts  extra&ed  from  thence. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  latisfy  myfelf  and  others  in  this  relpebt,  I 
took  fome  common  fait  and  put  it  into  a new  glafs,  to  which  I 
applied  fo  ftrong  a fire,  that  the  glafs  became  red  hot,  and  the  fait 
diffolved  into  water : when  the  glafs  became  cool,  I broke  it,  and 
taking  out  the  fait,  I mixed  it  with  fair  rain  water,  and  then  ob- 
ferving  it,  I faw  in  the  fpace  of  half  a minute,  nothing  floating  in 
the  water,  except  particles  of  common  fait,  but  none  like  the  fixed 
or  volatile  fait  extracted  from  the  Stone  in  the  Bladder:  when 
this  burnt  fait  had  flood  for  fome  hours,  it  was  changed  (the  air 
being  then  moifl)  into  a watery  liquor,  and  upon  applying  fome 
heat  to  it,  nothing  appeared  except  figures  of  common  fait. 

And  fmce  we  fee  that  Stones  taken  out  of  the  Bladder  do  in  part 
confift  of  fuch  a fixed  fait  as  is  produced  by  infufing  the  burnt  mat- 
ter in  water,  and  which  feems  for  a time  to  unite  with  the  water, 
but  foon  afterwards  coagulates,  and  becomes  fo  hard,  that  though 
the  water  is  boiled,  this  fait  will  not  mix  with  the  water  : and 
alfo  that  by  fpirits  of  wine  or  camphire  it  cannot  be  diflblved ; 
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and  that  the  volatile  fait  in  it  (for  of  thefe  two  falts  the  Stone  in 
the  Bladder  does  for  the  moft  part  eonfift)  when  expofed  to  the 
moift  air,  will  not  dilfolve : that  in  the  volatile  fait  there  are  par- 
ticles fo  fixed  that  they  cannot  be  diflolved  but  by  the  force  of  fire  ; 
I cannot,  for  my  part,  perceive  that  any  medicine  can  be  found  of 
fufRcient  efficacy  to  dilfolve  or  break  in  pieces  the  Stone  in  the 
Bladder.  And  when  we  reflect  on  the  fharp-pointed  particles  of- 
the  volatile  and  fixed  falts  which,  for  the  greateft  part,  compote 
the  Stone  in  the  Bladder,  we  are  not  to  wonder  that  thofe  Stones 
excite  fo  much  pain  ; efpecially,  if  we  confider  the  fharpnefs  of  fo 
many  wonderfully  minute  faline  particles,  and  the  many  nerves  in 
the  Bladder,  (for  with  any  frefh  accretion  of  matter  new  faline  par- 
ticles are  added)  which,  with  their  fharp  points  pierce  and  irritate 
the  infide  of  the  Bladder. 

I broke  one  of  thefe  Stones  into  fmall  pieces,  and  examined  them 
by  the  microfcope,  when  I found  that  thefe  Stones  eonfift  of  fuch 
irregular  parts  as  if  we  beheld  a fubftance  compounded  of  a great 
quantity  of  grains  of  land.  And  in  thefe  obfervations  I often  per- 
ceived thofe  wonderfully  minute  particles  which  I deemed  to  be  falts, 
and  which  I have  faid  eonfift  of  volatile  fait,  and  which  appear  to 
be  of  the  fame  nature  with  the  calcareous  fubftance  in  the  limbs  of 
gouty  perfons.  I have  caufed  a drawing  to  be  made  of  a very 
fmall  particle,  broken- off  from  the  interior  part  of  one  of  thefe 
Stones,  partly  to  fhew  the  formation  of  the  Stone,  and  partly  to 
exhibit  the  wonderfully  minute  and  fharp-pointed  faline  particles, 
but  which  I feldom  faw  in  fo  great  a number  as  are  here  Ihewn  ; 
the  reafon  of  which  I take  to  be,  that  the  particles  of  which  the 
Stone  confifts  adhere  together  fo  very  clofely. 

Fig.  26,  ABC  DE  FGH,  is  this  fmall  particle  of  Stone,  which 
to  the  naked  eye  appeared  the  fize  of  Jig.  .27  , B C D E F,  repre- 
fent  the  very  minute  faline  particles  which  are  only  to  be  diftin- 
guifhed  at  the  edges  of  this  fragment.  The  Stone  from  which  this 
piece  was  taken,  together  with  feven  or  eight  others,  had  been 
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fifteen  years  ago  taken  out  of  the  Bladder  of  a child,  after  its  death; 
the  outfide  of  it  was  of  an  afh- colour,  very  fmooth,  but  under  the 
outfide  fhell  the  whole  Stone  was  as  white  as  chalk,  and,  in  forae 
places,  the  faline  particles  of  which  it  confified  glittered  like  frag- 
ments of  glafs. 

I at  different  times  mixed  the  water  in  which  the  volatile  and 
fixed  falts  taken  from  thefe  Stones  had  been  infufed,  with  a fmall 
portion  of  blood  taken  from  my  finger,  and  found  the  globules  of 
blood  to  be  as  it  were  diffolved  or  feparated  into  minute  parts  by 
the  mixture. 

An  intimate  acquaintance  of  mine,  and  a perfon  of  eminence  in 
this  country,  with  whom  I had  formerly  travelled,  came  to  me  in 
a fiate  of  great  pain,  and  complained,  that  now  he  was  growing 
in  years  he  was  greatly  afflicted  with  the  Stone  in  his  Bladder,  and 
afked  me  my  opinion,  whether  any  means  could  be  devifed  to  dif- 
folve  or  break  it  in  pieces ; to  which  I replied,  that  I conceived 
it  to  be  impoffible  ; and  I alfo  told  him,  that  he  had  contracted 
this  difeafe  by  his  own  manner  of  living.  For,  in  our  journies 
together,  he  had  boafied  that  he  accuftomed  himfelf  to  bear  hun- 
ger, third;,  and  cold  ; and  he  alfo  told  me,  that  in  hunting  he  only 
held  a fmall  leaden  bullet  in  his  mouth,  and  by  continually  moving 
it  about,  he  could  go  for  a whole  day  without  drink,  when  others 
could  not  difpenle  with  it ; and  to  which  I had  replied,  that  while 
we  hold  a leaden  bullet  in  the  mouth,  its  weight  and  coldnefs 
caufes  us  to  keep  it  continually  in  motion;  and  by  the  conftant 
motion  of  the  jaws,  there  is  a continual  fecretion  of  fpittle  in  the 
mouth,  which  we  fwallow,  and  thereby  keep  the  throat  moifl,  fo 
that  we  do  not  fo  much  require  drink  as  other  perfons,  but  never- 
thelefs  our  bodies  are  not  the  lefs  injured  by  the  want  of  it.  And 
the  moifture  which  is  thus  fwallowed,  and  pafies  through  the 
Kidneys,  is  very  thick,  and  in  fmall  quantity,  and  more  obnoxious 
to  the  coagulation  of  falts  and  other  particles  of  which  the  Stone  in 
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the  bladder  is  compofed,  than  if  we  were  to  drink  in  fufficient 
quantity. 

Another  gentleman  of  eminence,  who  was  troubled  with  the 
Gravel,  and  had  often  been  at  my  houfe,  came  to  vifit  me,  with  an 
old  phytician  of  fome  note,  and  brought  with  him  a fmall  box, 
filled  with  Gravel  Stones,  afking  me,  whether  I thought  there  was 
any  remedy  which  would  diflolve  fuch  Gravel  in  the  Kidneys  ; but 
this  I pronounced  was  not  to  be  found,  by  reafon  that  thefe  Gravel 
Stones  do  in  great  part  conftli:  of  fuch  hard  faline  particles,  that 
they  cannot  be  dilfolved  otherwife  than  by  aCtual  fire,  or  very 
ftrong  aqua  fortis  ; therefore,  my  opinion  is,  that  we  are  only  to 
look  for  a remedy  to  prevent  the  further  increafe  or  collection  of 
them ; and,  I think,  that  to  drink  tea  or  coffee  promifes  much  for 
this  purpofe,  becaufe  thereby  much  liquid  pafles  to  the  Kidnej  s ; 
and  further,  that  we  fliould  drink  plentifully  of  beer,  between  dinner 
and  fupper  time,  and  not  follow  the  example  of  thofe  who  boaft 
that  they  drink  very  little  in  the  day,  and  none  at  all  at  fupper. 

In  order  to  prove  the  truth  of  this  my  opinion,  I put  one  of 
thefe  Gravel  Stones  into  a glafs,  and  poured  on  it  very  ftrong  wine 
vinegar : this  I fet  by  for  a whole  year,  in  which  time  almoft  all 
the  vinegar  was  evaporated,  and,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  I faw 
the  Stone  remain  entire.  I then  poured  more  vinegar  on  it,  and 
fet  it  by  another  whole  year,  when  the  vinegar  was  almoft  all  again 
evaporated ; the  Stone  was  then  ftill  entire  ; but,  upon  Squeezing 
it  a little,  it  broke  into  many  pieces,  fome  of  which  were  more 
than  a thoufand  times  fmaller  than  fand  ; and  I often  faw  a fmall 
piece  of  this  Stone,  no  larger  than  a grain  of  fand,  to  confift  of 
many  fmaller  particles  concreted  together;  and  the  multitude  of 
minute  particles  of  which  thefe  Stones  are  compofed  appeared  to  me, 
in  this  inftance,  much  more  diftin&ly  than  I had  ever  feen  them, 
or  could  have  imagined  ; and  the  minute  parts  into  which  the  Stone 
was  broken  were  yet  very  hard. 
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Hence  we  may  more  certainly  pronounce  than  before,  that  there 
is  no  medicine  of  fufficient  efficacy  to  dilfolve  the  Stones  or  Gravel 
in  the  Kidneys. 

I have  often  heard  in  converfation,  that  medical  men,  and  par- 
ticularly furgeons,  are  accuftomed  to  forbid  thofe  who  are  affli&ed 
with  the  Gravel,  the  ufe  of  fome  particular  kinds  of  diet.  But, 
for  my  part,  I am  well  allured,  that  there  is  no  kind  of  food  in 
common  ufe,  which  will  not  generate  that  calcareous  matter  which 
in  gouty  perfons  is  called  chalk  Hones,  and  like  wife  Stones  and 
Gravel  in  the  Bladder  or  Kidneys.  But,  in  fhort,  fome  phyficians 
and  furgeons  talk  of  the  efficacy  of  medicines  in  our  bodies,  and 
alfo  of  the  conflitution  of  our  bodies  themfelves,  in  much  the  fame 
manner  as  blind  men  talk  of  colours. 


On  the  nature  and  component  parts  of  Gunpowder , and  the  quantity 
of  air  produced  by  its  explofion : together  with  the  Author  s fen- 
timents  refpeding  the  fze  of  great  Guns , and  his  obfervations  on 
condenfed  and  rarified  Air. 

It  has  long  been  my  opinion,  that  all  the  faline  particles  which 
by  the  force  of  fire  are  elevated  or  driven  upwards,  from  different 
fubftances,  mull  be  of  a globular  figure  ; becaufe  by  the  fire  they  are 
rendered  foft,  and  are  driven  about  with  a very  quick  motion;  in 
which  opinion  I was  confirmed  by  recollecting  the  obfervations  I had 
formerly  made  on  Gunpowder.  And  now,  to  repeat  thofe  experiments, 
I provided  feveral  glafs  veflels,  which  I made  as  clean  as  if  they  had 
newly  come  out  of  the  glafs-houfe ; fome  of  thefe  as  deep  as  the 
breadth  of  three  fingers,  others  of  four,  and  others  of  fix.  Thefe  I 
heated,  in  order  to  expel  from  them  all  the  moiti  air  of  the  atmof- 
phere  which  we  experience  in  this  country  in  the  autumn,  and  to 
introduce  in  its  place  a more  rarified  or  thinner  air  than  that  in 
which  we  breathe.  In  a glafs  fo  prepared,  I placed  one  or  more 
of  the  larged:  grains*  of  Gunpowder,  Hopping  the  glafs  fo  clofely  as 
to  exclude  all  the  moifi:  atmofpheric  air ; and  I then  applied  to  that 
part  of  the  glafs  where  the  Gunpowder  lay,  a fufficient  degree  of 
heat  to  fire  the  Powder.  Hereupon  the  glafs  appeared  filled  with 
a kind  of  white  fmoke,  in  which  could  be  feen,  both  at  the  bottom 
and  tides  of  the  glafs,  the  * charcoal  and  fulphur,  which  had  en- 
tered into  the  compofition  of  the  Gunpowder.  When,  in  this 

* It  is  generally  known  that  Gunpowder  i»  compofed  of  faltpetre,  fulphur,  and  charcoal, 
in  the  proportions  of  three-fourths  faltpetre,  one  eighth  fulphur,  and  one  eighth  charcoal ; 
the  whole  well  pounded  and  mixed  together,  and  afterwards  prepared  for  ufe  in  the  form  of 
fmall  grains,  refembling  feeds. 
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experiment,  two,  three,  or  more  grains  of  Gunpowder  were  put 
into  the  glafs,  the  charcoal  and  fulphur  were  difperfed  more  for- 
cibly than  when  a fingle  grain  was  ufed  ; and  I could  plainly  dif- 
tinguilh  the  particles  of  the  fulphur  from  thofe  of  the  faltpetre,  for 
in  fome  places  they  lay  fo  thick  together  as  to  exhibit  a yellow 
colour.  The  white  finoke  (as  it  appeared  to  the  eye)  was  in  fact 
the  faltpetre.  This  I immediately  brought  before  the  view  of  a 
good  microfcope,  and  faw  with  great  pleafure  the  inconceivable 
number  of  its  component  particles,  of  an  incredible  minutenefs,  in 
a kind  of  circular  motion,  one  among  another ; and,  to  my  moft 
accurate  infpecftion,  they  all  appeared  of  a perfect  round  figure, 
betides  feveral  others  which  adhered  to  the  glafs : after  a fhort 
time,  obferving  that  thefe  moving  particles  began  gradually  to  fub- 
fide,  I placed  the  glafs  not  in  an  upright  polition,  but  on  its  fide, 
that  they  might  not  fink  to  the  bottom  among  the  particles  of 
charcoal  and  fulphur.  When  the  glafs  had  remained  in  this  por- 
tion fo  long  that  I judged  all  the  faltpetre  particles  were  in  a ftate 
of  reft,  I again  examined  them,  and  faw  with  great  furprize,  that 
almoft  all  thefe  particles  which  a little  time  before  appeared  glo- 
bular, or  to  which  I could  not  aftign  any  other  figure  than  that  of 
globules,  were  now  converted  into  hexagons,  or  falts  of  fix  fides, 
fome  of  which  were  very  exactly  fhaped,  others  more  irregular 
hexagons  ; and  many  of  them,  I could  plainly  difcern,  riling  in  a 
kind  of  piramidical  fhape,  like  a pointed  diamond.  When  I ex- 
amined thofe  parts  of  the  glafs  where  the  particles  of  faltpetre  lay 
in  confiderable  numbers  together,  I could  difcover  but  few  of  them 
to  be  of  an  hexagonal  fhape,  by  reafon  that  the  points  of  the  par- 
ticles (at  the  time  they  changed  from  globular  to  hexagonal  figures) 
touching  each  other,  they  ftuck  fo  clofely  together  as  to  exhibit, 
upon  the  whole,  only  irregular  figures.  In  another  glafs  I faw 
(among  the  figures  before  defcribed)  fome  of  the  particles  of  the  falt- 
petre very  long  and  thin,  fome  of  which  had  the  refemblance  of 
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a bundle  of  arrows  tied  together,  with  their  ends  pointing  dif-. 
ferent  ways. 

Betides  the  foregoing  obfervations,  I faw,  at  the  firfi  firing  or 
explofion  of  the  Gunpowder,  a very  thin  moifiure  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  glafs,  which  feemed  to  confifi  of  globules  of  different 
fizes ; which  moifi  fubftance,  I was  well  perfuaded,  did  for  the 
raoft  part  proceed  from  the  faltpetre,  and  which  I fliall  therefore 
call  oil  of  faltpetre,  though  it  might  perhaps  be  mixed  with  fome 
of  the  oil  of  fulphur.  In  order  more  fully  to  fatisfy  myfelf  in  this 
refpect,  I put  into  one  of  the  glades  fome  refined  faltpetre,  leaving 
a fmall  opening  at  the  top  of  the  glafs,  that  it  might  not  burft  in 
the  experiment,  and  then  applied  to  ftrong  a heat  to  it  that  the 
faltpetre  boiled  very  much ; my  only  view  in  this  was,  to  examine 
the  vapour  or  moifiure  which  arofe  from  the  faltpetre,  and  to 
which  I have  given  the  name  of  oil ; and  I perceived,  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  glafs,  a large  quantity  of  tranfparent  and  very  fluid 
matter,  which,  upon  infpe&ion,  could  be  denominated  no  other 
than  oil.  At  another  time,  I faw  this  fubfiance  or  oil  fo  colle&ed 
or  run  together,  that  it  appeared  like  drops  of  water  fpread  irregu- 
larly upon  the  glafs. 

Not  content  with  the  preceding  obfervations,  I provided  fome 
other  veflels  of  very  thin  glafs,  in  order  to  purfue  my  obfervations 
with  more  difiin&nefs,  and  to  fee  if  I could  not  get  a view  of  the 
changing  of  the  faltpetre  particles  from  globular  to  hexagonal 
figures,  to  which  intent,  immediately  as  the  Gunpowder  in  the 
glafs  was  fired,  I brought  the  glafs  before  the  view  of  the  microf- 
cope,  and  then  I faw  the  globular  particles  of  faltpetre  change 
their  figure  to  hexagonal,  and  this  was  performed  infiantaneously, 
or  as  quick  as  a Hath  of  lightning  to  the  eye,  not  in  one  or  a few 
of  the  particles,  but  all  of  them,  as  I may  fay,  in  a moment ; and 
though  at  the  bottom  of  the  glafs,  where  the  greateft  number  of 
particles  fubfided  after  their  firft  motion  ceafed,  I faw  an  immenfe 
number  of  fmall  particles  lying  to  which  I could  not  afiign  any 
You  II.  U 
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figure  ; yet  I doubted  not  they  were  all  of  the  fame  fhape  with  the 
former : and  I was  confirmed  in  this  my  opinion,  by  oblerving  now 
and  then  a larger  particle  among  them,  which  was  of  the  fame 
lhape  I have  mentioned.  The  number  of  thefe  laltpetre  particles 
produced  from  one  grain  of  Gunpowder  was  fo  inconceivably  great 
that  I dare  not  make  a computation  of  them,  they  were  more  in 
number  than  the  particles  of  fulphur  and  charcoal  ; and  when  I 
figured  in  my  imagination  any  given  particle,  the  fize  of  a grain  of 
land,  to  be  divided  into  a thoufand  millions  of  parts,  I concluded 
in  my  mind,  that  the  particles  of  faltpetre,  fulphur,  and  charcoal 
contained  within  a grain  of  Gunpowder,  were  much  more  nu- 
merous. Thefe  obfervations  were  made  with  the  greateft  diftindt- 
nefs  when  I ufed  only  one  grain  of  Gunpowder ; for  when  three 
grains  were  fired  together,  the  faltpetre  blew  up  with  it  the  fulphur 
and  charcoal,  the  particles  of  which  not  only  rendered  the  view 
indiftinct,  but  alfo  impeded  the  change  of  the  globular  figures  into 
hexagons. 

I have  alfo  taken  notice,  that  if  a grain  of  Gunpowder  is  fired 
At  the  bottom  as  it  lies,  then  the  fulphur  and  charcoal  it  contains 
are  blown  up  on  high ; but  if  it  is  fired  at  the  top,  then  but  little 
of  the  charcoal,  and  ftill  lefs  of  the  fulphur,  are  driven  upwards. 

Thefe  obfervations  caufed  me  to  refledt  on  the  manner  in  which 
Gunpowder  is  proved  amongfl  us,  to  judge  whether  it  be  of  a 
good  quality  : this  is  peformed  by  taking  the  quantity  of  a mufket 
charge  of  Gunpowder,  and  placing  it  in  as  clofe  an  heap,  of  a 
conical  fhape,  as  may  be,  on  clean  white  paper,  and  then  giving 
fire  to  it  with  a burning  match ; and  if,  in  this  operation,  the 
paper  is  neither  burnt  nor  blackened,  the  Gunpow'der  is  efteemed 
to  be  good.  Neverthelefs,  I cannot  but  think  that  much  of  this 
depends  upon  the  perfon  who  gives  the  fire  ; for  if  the  point  of  the 
burning  match  is  applied  to  the  upper  furface  of  the  Gunpowder, 
the  confequence  mult  be,  that  the  paper  will  be  very  much  black- 
ened, and  alfo  burnt,  by  reafon  that  the  upper  part  of  the  Gun-> 
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powder  drd  takes  fire,  and  exerts  its  force  on  the  lower  part,  which 
is  lad  kindled,  whereby  the  fire  and  fmoke  of  this  lad  part  is  driven 
downwards : but  if  the  perfon  who  gives  the  fire  does,  with  a 
light  touch,  fo  apply  the  match  that  it  may  fire  the  lowed  part  of 
the  heap  as  foon  or  fooner  than  the  upper  part,  it  mud  follow 
that  the  lower  part  of  the  powder  will  blow  upwards  what  lies  on 
the  upper  part  and  fides  of  the  heap,  and  this  before  it  is  fully 
kindled,  in  confequence  of  which  the  paper  will  be  little  injured. 
In  a word,  one  man  may  fo  fire  a parcel  of  Gunpowder  that  it 
will  be  deemed  good  powder,  and  another  man  may  fire  fome  of 
the  fame  fample  in  fuch  a manner  that  it  fhall  be  condemned  as 
unferviceable  ; that  is,  not  fufficiently  drong,  or  as  being  damp  ; 
for  conddering  that  fome  portion  of  time  is  required  (as  mud  cer- 
tainly be  the  cafe)  for  the  fire  of  one  grain  of  Gunpowder  kindled 
by  another  from  beneath,  to  blow  up  the  upper  part  of  the  fame 
grain,  much  more  time  mud  be  required  in  a whole  mufket  charge 
of  Gunpowder  for  the  dre  of  one  gram  to  be  communicated  to 
the  others. 

I have  alfo  turned  my  thoughts  on  obferving  the  dring  of  Gun- 
powder in  a dole  glafs  to  the  following  condderation,  namely, 
whether  the  motion  of  the  faltpetre  particles  and  the  dre  did  not 
leave  in  the  glafs  a greater  quantity  of  air  compreded  together. 
To  make  trial  of  this,  I took  feveral  fmall  glades,  into  one  of 
which  I put  a large  grain  of  Gunpowder,  into  another  two,  and 
into  another  three  of  fuch  grains,  and,  having  perfectly  clofed  all 
the  glades,  I let  dre  to  the  Gunpowder  in  each  of  them,  and  left 
the  glades  at  red,  until  I judged  that  all  the  faltpetre  particles 
were  fubdded,  then  opening  the  glades,  the  air  rallied  out  with 
violence. 

I afterwards  repeated  this  experiment  with  feveral  other  glades, 
leaving  fome  of  them  four,  others  dve  days  untouched,  and,  upon 
opening  them,  the  air  rudied  out  with  as  much  violence  as  in  the 
former  experiment. 

U 2 
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Moreover,  I took  ieveral  other  glafles,  and  inclofed  in  each  of 
them  three  grains  of  Gunpowder,  which  (the  glades  being  firft  care- 
fully doled)  I fet  on  tire ; but  in  this  experiment  fojne  of  the 
glafles  flew  in  pieces,  though  they  were  all  of  the  fame  flze,  and 
the  quantity  of  Gunpowder  the  fame  in  each.  The  caufe  of  this  I 
took  to  be,  that  in  the  broken  glafles  the  grains  of  Gunpowder 
might  be  fired  altogether,  or  blown  up  more  haftily  than  in  the 
others.  The  glafles  which  remained  uninjured,  after  the  (pace  of 
twenty-four  hours  had  elapfed,  I opened  in  fuch  a manner  that  the 
air  within  them  (which  in  thele  glafles  was  more  comprefled  than 
the  common  air  we  breathe,  and  more  than  the  glafles  themfelves 
originally  contained),  might  empty  itfelf  into  a glafs  globe  filled 
with  water,,  having  a lmall  neck,  and  placed  not  upright,  but 
Hoping,  in  order  that  I might  obferve  accurately  the  quantity  of  air 
which  was  forced  out  of  the  glafs  wherein  the  Gunpowder  had  been 
fired  into  the  glafs  globe  filled  with  water ; for  fo  much  air  as  was 
forced  into  the  globe,,  fo  much  water  mult  be  driven  out  of  it. 

To  alcertain  this,  I took  feveral  glafles,  and  after  having  fired 
the  Gunpowder  in  them,  as  before  related,  X weighed  them,  though 
to  avoid  prolixity,  I will  here  only  relate  the  computations  I made 
with  one  of  them.  This  glafs  weighed  feventy-feven  grains,  and 
when  the  comprefled  air  it  contained  had  been  made  to  pafs  into  the 
before  mentioned  glafs  globe,  I filled  the  other  glafs  with  water, 
and  weighing  it,  I found  that  the  water  contained  in  the  cavity  of 
the  glafs  weighed  fixty-three  grains  : with  this  water  X filled  up  the 
cavity  in  the  glafs  globe,  which  had  been  made  in  it,  by  introducing 
the  air  generated  by  the  explofion  of  the  Gunpowder,  and  I found 
that  fifty -five  grains  of  water  had  been  driven- out  of  the  glafs  globe, 
for  I had  only  eight  grains  of  water  remaining  after  filling  up  the 
cavity  or  fpace  ; confequently,  the  firing  three  grains  of  gunpowder 
in  the  glafs,  produced  fuch  a compreflion  of  air  within  it,  that  when 
the  glafs  was  opened,  nearly  feven-eighth  parts  of  the  air  it  then 
contained  ruftied  out ; fo  that  the  air  in  the  glafs,  which  before 
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firing  the  Gunpowder  in  it  was  of  the  fame  denfity  with  common 
air,  did,  upon  the  firing,  become  fo  condenfed  or  comprefled  as  to 
require,  for  attaining  the  natural  ftate  or  liberty,  an  extenfion  of 
fpace  in  the  fame  proportion*,. 

With  thefe  obfervations  I was  not  yet  contented,  and,  .among 
other  experiments,  I took  a glafs,  into  which  I japt  a common  fized 
grain  of  Gunpowder,  leaving  at  the  extremity  of  the  glafs  an  open- 
ing the  fize  of  a common  pin  ; this-  opening,  which,  was  at  a thin 
and  pointed  end  of  the  glafs,  I immerfed  in  the  before  mentioned 
glafs  globe  filled  with  water,  and  upon  firing  this  tingle  grain  of 
Gunpowder  in  the  glafs,  fo  great  a quantity  of  air  was  driven  into 
the  glafs  globe,  that  to  replace  the  water  which  was  thereby  ex- 
pelled, I had  need  of  one  hundred  and  fixty  grains  of  water,  over 
and  above  the  water  which  had  found  its  way  out  of  the  globe  into 
the  glafs  veffel  wherein  the  Gunpowder  was  fired.  This  laft  men- 
tioned glafs  vetfel  (which  with  one  more  were  the  only  two  of  fe- 
veral  uled  by  me,  had  remained  entire;  for  many  of  the  glades 
upon  the  ruthing  in  of  the  water,  burfi:  in  pieces),  I weighed  be- 
fore I fired  the  grain  of  Gunpowder,  in  order,  after  the  firing,  to 
know  the  fize  of  the  cavity  it  contained,,  and  found  that  the  water 
in  it  weighed  one  hundred  and  fifty  grains- 

And  now,  to  make  a calculation  with' as  much  accuracy  as  poflible, 
we  mull  lay  out  of  the  cafe,  the  fize  of  the  cavity  of  the  glafs 
wherein  the  Gunpowder  was  fired,  and  fay  only  this,  a common 
fized  grain  of  Gunpowder,  in  its  explofion,  forces  fo  much  air  into  a 
glafs  globe,  as  fills  a fpace  equal  to.  that  occupied*  by  one  hundred 
and  fixty  grains  in  weight  of  water ; and  to  make  a comparifon 
(though  it  will  be  a very  uncertain  one)  between,  the  fize  of  a grain 
of  Gunpowder  and  the  quantity  of  air  it  produces  on  being  fired, 
we  will  fay,  that  water  and  Gunpowder  are  of  equal  weight,  though 
this  is  not  fo  in  fadt,  for  Gunpowder  finks  in  water,  and  therefore 
is  heavier.  Now  let  thirteen  grains  of  Gunpowder  be  confidered 
to  make  the  weight  of  a grain,  thefe  thirteen  grains  of  Gunpowder 
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multiplied  by  lfio,  the  product  is  2080,  and  fo  many  times  more 
fpace  does  a grain  of  Gunpowder  occupy  when  fixed,  than  what  it 
did  before. 

This  is  then  the  magnitude  or  quantity  in  fpace  of  the  expanfion 
or  explofion  of  Gunpowder,  computed  by  me  with  all  the  accuracy 
I was  able,  though  by  no  means  to  be  deemed  perfect,  becaufe  one 
grain  of  Gunpowder  will  explode  much  more  completely  than  ano- 
ther, by  reafon  that  the  mixture  of  faltpetre,  fulphur,  and  charcoal, 
is  not  in  their  proportions  alike  in  all,  as  a proof  of  which,  I have 
obferved  in  firing  a grain  of  Gunpowder,  that  part  of  it  has  been 
confumed  before  the  reft  blew  up. 

But  one  circumftance  in  thefe  my  obfervations  appeared  moft 
worthy  of  note,  namely,  that  with  the  fame  velocity  as  the  air 
ruflied  out  of  the  glafs  wherein  the  grain  of  Gunpowder  M as  fired 
into  the  glafs  globe,  with  equal  velocity  was  the  water  forced  out 
of  the  glafs  globe,  through  the  narrow  opening  of  the  glafs  where 
the  Gunpowder  had  been  fired,  infomuch  as  almoft  half  to  fill  that 
glafs  with  water ; the  caufe  of  which,  I conceived,  could  be  no 
other  than  this  ; the  fire  produced  by  the  kindling  of  the  Gun- 
powder inclofed  within  the  glafs,  requires  great  extenfion,  whereby 
the  air  in  the  glafs  muft  in  part  be  driven  out,  and  whereas  with 
the  fame  rapidity  as  the  fire  was  kindled,  it  will  efcape  through  the 
pores  of  the  glafs  into  the  air,  fo  upon  the  fire’s  quitting  the  cavity 
of  the  glafs,  fome  other  lubftance  muft  follow  in  its  place  to  occupy 
the  vacuum,  whereupon  this  vacancy  in  the  glafs  muft  be  filled  with 
water,  becaufe  the  opening  in  the  glafs  is  immerged  under  the 
water. 

From  this  regurgitation  or  rufhing  of  the  w ater  into  the  glafs, 
when  the  Gunpowder  was  fired,  after  the  fire  had  efcaped  from 
thence,  I was  led  to  refled;  on  the  firing  of  Gunpowder  in  a Can- 
non or  great  Gun,  and  I concluded  that  a ball  fired  from  an  over- 
long  great  Gun  wrould  not  have  fo  much  force,  nor  be  driven  to  fo 
great  a diftance  as  if  the  Gun  was  of  a more  moderate  length,  for 
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I argued  thus  with  myfelf ; in  a Gun  eighteen  feet  long,  half  as 
much  time  again  is  required  for  the  Gunpowder  to  drive  the  ball  to 
the  muzzle  of  the  piece,  than  in  a Gun  which  is  twelve  feet  long  • 
in  which  length  of  time,  much  of  the  Gunpowder  in  the  long  Gun 
is  con-fumed,  before  the  ball  gets  into  the  open  air ; this  confumed 
Gunpowder  is  not  only  wafted,  but  no  fooner  is  the  Gunpowder  ex- 
ploded, than  immediately  nearly  one-fourth  part  of  the  expanfton 
elcapes  out  of  the  Gun,  wdiich  fpace  muft  be  filled  up  by  fome 
ether  fubftance,  and  this  is  fupplied  from  that  part  of  the  Gunpow- 
der which  firft  takes  fire,  and  thus  the  force  of  the  powder  is  dimi- 
nifhed  before  the  ball  has  quitted  the  Gun,  in  like  manner  as  I have 
before  faid,  reflecting  the  firing  of  Gunpowder  in.  a glafs,  namely, 
that  fo  foon  as  it  is  fired  and  the  flame  is  fpent,  the  air  within  the 
glafs  is  rendered  fo  thin  and  fubtile,  that  about  a fourth  part  of  the 
expanfton  produced  by  the  firing  of  the  Gunpowder  muft  be  replaced 
in  order  to  fill  the  glafs  again.. 

In  converfation  with  a certain  gentleman  of  high  authority 
in  military  matters,  who  came  to  vifit  me  in  company  with  fome 
foreigners  of  rank,  I mentioned  my  opinion  of  the  inutility  of  too 
long  great  Guns,  (for  our  difcourfe  turned  upon  that  fubject);  and 
he  informed  me,  from  his  own  experience,  that  upon  firing  two 
guns,  one  of  eighteen  feet  long,  and  the  other  of  fourteen  feet  long,, 
in  order  to  prove  their  greateft  power,  he  had  leen  the  gun  of  four- 
teen feet  long,  carry  its  ball  much  farther  than  the  other,  which 
was  eighteen  feet  long,  and  hereby  I was  confirmed  in  my  before 
mentioned  opinion 

It  was  formerly  my  firm  belief,  that  there  could  be  no  other  rea- 
fon  of  the  great  explofion  produced  by  the  firing  of  Gunpowder, . 
than  firft,  from  the  faltpetre  particles  being  put  into  a violent  agita- 
tion and  divided  into  fmaller  parts ; and  fecondly,  from  the  fire, , 
and  that  when  thofe  particles  fubfided  to  a ftate  of  reft  and  the  fire 
efcaped,  the  remaining  fubftances  left  no  greater  lpace  than  they 
had  occupied  before  the  faltpetre  was  by  the  fire  divided  into  many 
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parts  ; but  now  we  fee  the  contrary  to  be  the  fa&,  for  the  particles 
of  air  in  a clofed  glafs,  wherein  Gunpowder  is  fired,  are  fo  com- 
preffed  together,  that  feven  parts  out  of  eight  will  eicape  out  of  the 
glafs  upon  its  being  opened. 

I have  endeavoured  to  fatisfy  myfelf  upon  this  fubjedf,  by  faying 
that  the  particles  of  air  in  their  natural  hate  in  the  glafs,  before 
the  firing  of  the  Gunpowder,  were,  upon  fuch  firing,  divided  into 
ftill  fmaller  particles,  and  that  thofe  fmaller  particles  being  of  a glo- 
bular figure,  mult  (fo  long  as  they  remain  diftinA  and  not  forced 
one  into  another)  touch  each  other  on  their  fuperficies,  and  leave 
between  them  in  the  remaining  fpaces,  fome  more  thin  and  fubtile 
fubflance ; whence  it  mult  follow,  that  the  particles  of  air  within 
the  glafs,  will  require  a greater  fpace  than  they  occupied  before ; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  I confidered,  that  though  every  particle  of 
air  which  was  in  the  glafs  before  the  firing  of  the  Gunpowder 
might,  upon  the  firing  it,  be  divided  into  a thoufand  fmaller  parts, 
this  would  not  produce  fo  great  an  expanfion  as  we  experience  ; 
for,  let  a fack  of  wheat  be  ground  into  fine  flour,  every  grain  will 
be  divided  into  a thoufand  parts  at  leafl,  and  though  the  wheat  is 
divided  into  many  fmall  particles,  it  will  not  occupy  feven  or  eight 
times  greater  fpace  than  it  did  before  the  grinding.  In  fhort,  with 
all  my  obfervations  refpe&ing  the  great  expanfion  or  explofion  of 
Gunpowder  when  it  is  fired,  I have  not  been  able  to  explain  the 
matter  to  my  own  fatisfa&ion.* 

* Mr.  Leeuwenhoek,  in  this  Effay,  attributes  the  force  of  Gunpowder,  when  exploded,  to 
fome  alteration  produced  by  it  in  the  circumambient  air,  rather  than  to  the  production  or 
generation  of  air  from  the  Gunpowder  itfelf ; and  though  in  fome  few  places  he  exprefles  him- 
felf  in  a manner,  intimating,  that  air  is  generated  by  Gunpowder  when  fired,  he  does  not 
feem  to  have  been  fully  informed  of  the  doCtrine  now  eftablilhed,  namely,  that  Gunpowder, 
or  rather  its  principal  component,  Saltpetre,  contains  in  it  a great  quantity  of  air  condenfed 
as  much  as  pofiible,  which,  when  fet  at  liberty,  upon  the  firing  the  Gunpowder,  does,  by  its 
elafticity  or  expanflve  power,  produce  the  violent  and  furprifing  effects  we  obferve.  Mr. 
Leeuwenhoek’s  experiments  do,  however,  confirm  that  do&rjne,  and  they  arc  themfelves  illuf- 
fcrated  by  it, 
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But  when,  from  the  preceding  obfervations,  we  reflect  on  the 
time  that  Gunpowder,  when  fired,  requires  to  drive  the  ball  out  of 
a Gun,  and  how  much  of  the  charge  of  powder  is  confumed  in  that 
time  ; which  confumed  Gunpowder  is  injurious  to  the  effect  of  the 
firing,  and  alfo  when  we  confider  how  much  of  the  charge  may  be 
driven  out  of  the  Gun  before  it  takes  fire,  the  conclufion  is,  that 
it  is  worthy  of  confideration  to  devife  ways  and  means  whereby  the 
whole  charge  of  Powder  in  a Gun  may,  if  poflible,  be  fet  on  fire 
all  at  once ; and  if  this  be  accomplilhed,  fo  much  powder  wTill  not 
be  required  for  a charge  as  is  now  in  ufe. 

I will  now  explain  the  manner  in  which  I make  the  foregoing  ex- 
periments on  the  explolion  of  Gunpowder : I take  a glafs  tube  of 
the  fliape  and  fize  reprefented  in  Plate  XV.  fig.  26,  LM,  at  one 
end  of  which  I blow  the  glafs  globe  H I K M,  then,  after  dropping 
into  it  a grain  of  Gunpowder,  I give  the  glafs  the  fliape  repre- 
fented at  fig . 27,  PONQR,  whereby  the  grain  of  powder  fixes 
itfelf  in  the  tube  at  the  place  marked  N.  I then  take  a fmall  pipe, 
called  by  filverfmiths  a blow-pipe,  which  they  ufe  to  folder  their 
work,  and,  firfl:  putting  on  my  fpe&acles  to  defend  my  fight,  I 
bring  the  tube  near  my  eye  to  fee  the  effeft  of  the  firing  ; then 
directing  the  flame  of  a candle  or  lamp,  by  means  of  the  blowpipe, 
to  the  place  where  the  grain  of  powder  is  lodged,  it  immediately 
takes  fire,  producing  the  inconceivable  number  of  particles  in 
violent  agitation,  refembling  fmoke,  as  I have  before  defcribed  ; 
befides  the  multitudes  of  particles  adhering  to  the  glafs,  and 
indeed,  the  number  of  particles  into  which  a grain  of  Gunpow- 
der  is  divided,  cannot  be  conceived,  but  by  making  the  expe- 
riment. 

I then  blow  a glafs  of  the  fliape  reprefented  at  fig.  28,  S T V W, 
taking  care  that  it  be  fomewhat  thicker  at  the  part  T,  and  filling 
it  with  water,  I hold  it  in  the  oblique  pofition  reprefented  in  the 
figure. 

VoL.  II. 
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After  this,  I infert  the  point  of  the  tube  reprefented  at  fig.  27,. 
wherein  the  Gunpowder  was  fired  into  the  aperture  of  the  glafs, 
fig.  28,  at  W,  fo  that  the  bent  part  of  the  tube  R,  may  prefs  the 
bottom  of  the  glafs  at  T,  and  continue  the  prefliire  until  the  tube 
breaks  about  Q,  whereupon  the  compreffed  air  in  the  cavity  of  the 
glafs,  fig.  27,  nifties  violently  into  the  glafs,  fig.  28  ; but  as  it  can- 
not efcape  through  the  aperture  W,  it  places  itfelf  about  V,  by 
which  means  the  fame  fpace  of  water  is  expelled  at  W,  as  of  air 
is  forced  from  the  glafs,  fig.  27,  into  the  glafs,  fig.  28,  and  upon 
weighing  this  lafi  mentioned  glafs,  when  filled  with  water,  and 
again  when  part  of  the  water,  as  before  mentioned,  has  been  driven 
out  of  it,  I can  make  an  exadt  computation  of  the  quantity  of  com- 
prefied  air  driven  out  of  the  glafs,  fig.  27. 

Again,  I take  another  glafs  of  the  fliape  reprefented  at  fig.  27, 
w iththis  difference  only,  that  the  tube  at  Q is  firaight,  and  the 
aperture  left  unclofed,  and  then  infert  this  into  the  glafs,  fig.  28, 
fo  as  not  quite  to  touch  the  bottom  ; then,  upon  firing  the  grain  of 
Gunpowder,  the  condenfed  air  rufhes  with  great  force  into  the 
glafs  28  • after  which  firing,  and  the  heat  of  the  flame  efcaping  out 
of  the  glafs  27,  infiantly,  as  I may  fay,  the  water  makes  its  way 
through  the  orifice  Q,  into  the  glafs  27,  in  greater  quantity  than 
one  could  imagine. 

In  thefe  experiments,  by  the  firing  of  the  Gunpowder  and  the 
rufhing  in  of  the  water,  the  glafles  are  often  broken  ; therefore,  in 
making  thefe  obfervations,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  repeat  the  experi- 
ments many  times. 


Of  the  LOUSE. 


This  animal,  which  is  fo  troublefome  to  many,  efpecially  the 
poor,  who  have  not  the  means  of  frequently  changing  their  linen 
and  other  apparel,  is  by  fome  writers  fuppofed  to  be  produced 
from  dirt,  fweat,  or  excrements:  but  to  convince  fuch  perfons  of 
their  miftake  herein,  I will  give  the  defcription  of  feveral  parts  of 
this  creature,  as  examined  by  me,  the  perfect  and  wonderful  for- 
mation of  which,  will  clearly  prove  that  thefe  animals  cannot  be 
produced  other  wife  than  by  the  ordinary  courfe  of  generation. 

Plate  XVI.  fig.  1 , A B C D E F G,  is  the  head  of  the  Loufe,  in 
which  may  not  only  be  feen  two  very  black  eyes,  but  alfo  two 
perfectly  made  horns  with  joints,  befprinkled  with  hairs  in  many 
places,  as  thewn  at  C D and  G F.  The  letters  H I K B indicate 
only  the  outline  of  a part  of  the  Loufe’s  body. 

When  I was  preparing  this  objecT  for  the  limner,  I cut  off  the 
head  and  bread;  from  the  lower  part  of  the  body,  and  placed  this 
fmall  part  only  before  the  microfcope  ; for  when  I placed  the  ani- 
mal before  it  entire,  it  was  in  fuch  continual  motion,  bending  its 
body  backwards  and  forwards,  that  it  was  impoffible  to  obtain  a 
diftind:  view  of  it,  fo  as  to  make  a drawing ; and  this  piece  of  the 
body  remaining  fixed  before  the  microfcope,  the  horns  and  feet  con- 
tinued in  motion  for  an  hour. 

In  the  contemplation  of  feveral  lice  when  placed  before  the  mi- 
crofcope (and  I had  plenty  of  them  brought  to  me  for  my  money), 
I received  great  pleafure  in  contemplating  the  motion  of  the  inter- 
nal parts  in  the  head  and  feet,  and  even  in  the  oefophagus  or  gul- 
let, which  in  this  creature  lies  partly  in  the  head,  and  through 
which  the  blood  it  tucks  may  be  feen  running  very  fwiftly : thi  s 
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motion  in  the  gullet  was  feen  in  a clear  liquor  palling  upwards  and 
downwards  alternately. 

At  E is  a protuberance  fomewhat  like  a nipple,  which,  when  the 
Loufe  is  preparing  to  take  its  food,  it  projects  further,  and  from  the 
extremity  of  it  thrufts  out  its  * piercer,  in  order  to  fuck  the  blood. 
This  piercer,  or  rather  the  piercer  with  its  Iheath  (for  there  are 
two  of  them,  one  inclofed  in  the  other),  I have  often  taken  out  of 
the  Loufe’s  head,  but  it  was  not  till  after  repeated  trials,  by  reafon 
of  their  excellive  llendernefs,  that  I could  place  them  before  the 
microfcope,  fo  as  to  give  a drawing  of  them  both. 

Fig.  2,  LOP,  is  part  of  the  Loufe’s  head ; at  O is  Ihewn  the 
protuberance,  which  I have  likened  to  a nipple,  as  it  appears  when 
the  piercers  are  protruded  out  of  it : O M is  the  larger  piercer,  or, 
more  properly  fpeaking,  the  Iheath  which  contains  the  piercer 
M N,  both  of  which  are  drawn  into  the  head  when  not  in  ule.  At 
N,  the  extremity  of  this  piercer  appears  a little  fplit  or  divided. 
Fig.  3,  KL,  is  this  Iheath  taken  out  of  the  head,  and  L M is  the 
exceflively  llender  piercer  it  contains,  protruding  beyond  the  extre- 
mity of  the  Iheath. 

When  the  Loufe  is  about  to  feek  its  food  from  the  human  body, 
it  extends  the  nipple  or  fnout  I have  defcribed,  from  its  head,  and 
from  it  protrudes  the  Iheath  of  the  piercer ; and  lalily,  the  piercer 
itfelf,  which  being  introduced  between  thofe  fmall  fcales  with 
which  the  furface  of  the  Ikin  is  covered,  it  pierces  the  blood-vef- 
fels  lying  underneath  and  then  fucks  the  blood,  which  is  its  nou- 
rilhment ; and  in  doing  this,  it  places  itfelf  upon  its  head,  the  more 
readily  to  introduce  the  piercer  into  the  body.  The  blood  which  the 
animal  fucks,  may  be  feen  palling  with  a very  fwift  motion  into  its 
body,  and  it  is  a curious  fpedacle  to  behold  the  rapid  motion  with 

* The  Dutch  word  is  Angel , which  the  Latin  verfion  renders  Aculeu <■,  both  words  fignlfying 
a fting:  but  the  Tranilator  has  adopted  the  word  piercer,  as  more  applicable  to  the  life 
which  this  part  of  the  animal  is  defigned  for  : betides,  we  tliall  fee  prefently,  that  the  fling 
of  the  Loufe,  properly  fo  called,  is  placed  in  a different  part  of  its  body. 
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which  the  human  blood,  when  received  into  the  Loufe,  is  incef- 
fantly  driven  to  and  fro  both  in  the  fiomach  and  inteflines,  to  pre- 
vent its  coagulating,  which  would  be  fatal  to  the  animal. 

In  my  experiments  and  obfervations  on  this  creature,  although 
I had,  at  feveral  times,  had  a number  of  them  on  my  hand  drawing 
the  blood,  yet  I very  rarely  felt  any  pain  from  their  punctures* 
which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  when  we  confider  the  exceffive 
flendernefs  of  the  piercer  I have  been  defcribing ; for,  upon  com- 
paring this  with  a hair  taken  from  the  back  of  my  hand,  I judged, 
from  the  moll  accurate  computation  I could  form  by  the  microf- 
cope,  that  the  hair  was  feven  hundred  times  the  tize  of  this  incre- 
dibly flender  piercer,  which,  confequently,  by  its  punctures,  muft  ex- 
cite little  or  no  pain,  unlefs  it  happens  to  touch  a nerve.  Hence  I 
have  been  induced  to  think,  that  the  pain  or  uneafinefs  thofe  per- 
fons  fufFer  who  are  infelled  by  thefe  creatures,  is  not  fo  much  pro- 
duced from  the  piercer,  as  from  a real  fling  which  the  male  Loufe 
carries  in  the  hind  part  of  its  body. 

Fig.  4,  BCD,  reprefents  part  of  this  fling,  fo  far  as  it  is  pro- 
truded out  of  the  animal’s  body,  and  thus  far  it  is  of  a hard  fub- 
ftance  and  a yellowifh  colour  like  the  claws  : in  it  may  be  feen  a 
kind  of  groove  or  cavity,  which  paffes  through  the  whole  fling,  and 
feems  as  if  it  were  defigned  to  convey  fome  liquor  to  the  extremity 
when  the  animal  makes  ufe  of  it,  though  I never  did  actually  ob- 
ferve  any  fuch  liquor.  In  this  figure  the  fling  is  drawn  with  the 
cavity  fronting  the  eye,  in  which  pofition  it  appears  quite  flraight. 
Fig.  5,  E F G,  is  the  fame  part  of  the  fling  viewed  fideways,  in 
which  pofition  it  appears  to  be  of  a curved  fhape,  and  thus  far  it 
was  bare  of  any  mufcular  parts  : the  lower  part  G H 1 E,  in  its  na- 
tural flate,  is  covered  with  mufcular  and  flefhy  parts,  which,  being 
cleared  away,  there  only  remains  to  be  feen  in  the  figure,  the  hard 
or  horny  part  of  the  fling,  which  gives  it  flrength  and  firmnefs. 

This  fling  is  the  Loufe’s  weapon  of  offence,  and  which  it  ufes 
when  preffed  by  the  clothes  or  otherwife  diflurbed ; for  I have  ol>- 
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ferved  that,  when  roughly  handled,  they  protrude  their  fling  as 
preparing  to  flrike  ; but  as  to  the  reafon  why  the  males  alone  are 
provided  with  it,  and  not  the  females,  I have  formed  fome  conjec- 
tures, but  not  fo  as  to  fatisfy  myfelf  in  that  refpecl. 

The  feet  and  claws  of  this  animal  difplay  the  perfedl  contrivance 
manifefl  in  the  formation  of  fo  fmall  a creature.  Fig.  6.  A B C D E F, 
is  one  of  the  fix  feet  of  the  Loufe  ; BCD,  is  the  largefl  claw,  one 
of  which  the  Loufe  has  on  every  foot,  and,  when  the  animal  is  on 
that  part  of  the  body  where  there  are  no  hairs,  it  lays  hold  of  the 
fkin  with  this  claw,  in  order  the  more  forcibly  to  introduce  the 
piercer  which  it  carries  in  its  head  into  the  body,  in  order  to  fuck 
the  blood  ; but  when  moving  from  place  to  place,  or  not  employed 
in  fucking  the  blood,  it  does  not  cling  to  the  body,  but  to  the 
fhirt  or  other  garment  (on  which  alfo  it  lays  its  eggs),  becaufe  it 
can  eafily  fix  its  claws  into  the  filaments  of  the  linen  or  woollen. 

To  lay  hold  of  a hair  it  grafps  it  with  this  claw  and  the  prominent 
part  of  the  foot,  which  is  fhewn  at  D,  and  which  is  alfo  provided 
with  a very  fmall  nail  or  claw,  and  more  particularly  the  part  E, 
which  I call  the  Loufe’ s thumb,  and  which  is  alfo  furnilhed  with  a 
fmall  nail.  For  in  like  manner  as  we,  in  holding  any  thing  in 
our  hands,  ufe  the  thumb,  fo  does  the  Loufe  in  grafping  a hair, 
make  ufe  of  what  I call  its  thumb.  A F G,  is  that  part  of  the 
Louie’s  leg  which  joins  the  body. 

I could  have  given  a drawing  of  the  Loufe’s  claw  magnified  to  a 
greater  fize  than  the  whole  foot  is  here  reprefented,  but'I  do  not  make 
ufe  of  fuch  very  deep  magnifiers,  unlefs  neceffity  requires  it ; for  I 
think  that  an  obje£t  is  fufficiently  magnified  when  we  can  fee  all  the 
parts  of  it  diftin&ly. 

Upon  exhibiting  this  creature  before  the  microlcope  to  a certain 
great  perfonage,  he  obferved  to  me,  that  his  foldiers,  who  were  in- 
feiled  with  lice,  found  them  more  troublefome  in  rainy  than  in  dry 
weather  : for  which  I gave  this  reafon,  that  the  clothes,  when  wet- 
ted, ihrink  and  comprefs  the  body  fo  clofely,  as  to  impede  the 
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Loufe  in  its  motions,  and  caufe  it  to  ufe  the  fling  which  it  carries 
in  its  tail,  whereas,  in  dry  weather,  the  clothes  hanging  loofe  on 
the  body,  the  Loufe  has  room  to  infert  its  piercer  and  fuck  its 
food,  which  it  cannot  do  without  bending  its  body  and  raifing  its 
hind  parts. 

The  Loufe  is  fo  prolific  an  animal,  that  it  is  a common  vulgar 
faying,  that  it  will  be  a grandfather  in  the  fpace  of  twenty-four 
hours.  This  I could  never  believe  to  be  the  fa<ft,  but  rather  that  it 
would  require  nearly  a month  for  the  offspring  of  a Loufe  to  be  ca- 
pable of  producing  young  of  its  kind  ; and,  in  order  to  make  proof 
of  it  by  experiment,  I at  firft  propofed  to  hire  fome  poor  child  to 
wear  a clean  hocking  for  a week,  with  two  or  three -female  lice  in 
it,  and  well  tied  or  fecured  at  the  garter,  in  order  to  fee  how  many 
young  ones  would  be  produced  in  that  fpace  of  time  ; but  I after- 
wards confidered,  that  I could  make  the  experiment  with  much 
more  certainty  in  my  own  perfon,  at  the  expence  only  of  enduring,, 
in  one  leg,  what  moll  poor  people  are  obliged  to  fuffer  in  their 
whole  bodies  during  all  their  lives. 

Hereupon  I put  on  one  leg,  inftead  of  the  white  under  flocking 
I ufually  wear,  a fine  black  flocking,  chufing  that  colour,  becaule 
I confidered  that  the  eggs  and  the  young  lice  thence  proceeding, 
would  be  more  eafily  difiinguifhed  upon  it.  Into  this  flocking  I 
put  two  large  female  lice,  and  cutting  another  black  flocking  into^ 
long  flips,  I'  bound  it  over  the  firft  above  the  knee,  to  prevent  their 
efcaping.  After  wearing  this  flocking  fix  days,  I took  it  off,  and 
found  one  of  the  Lice  in  the  fame  place  where  I had  put  it,  and 
that  it  had  laid  fifty  eggs,  and  in  another  part  of  the  flocking  the 
other  had  laid  about  forty  eggs,  but  the  parent  I could  not  find.  I 
opened  the  other  which  had  laid  the  fifty  eggs,  and  found  in  its 
body  at  leaft  fifty  more,  and  who  knows  how  many  eggs  it  had  laid 
before  I put  it  into  the  flocking,  and  how  many  more  eggs  it  might 
then  have  in  its  body  which  my  fight  could  not  reach  ? 

Having  worn  the  flocking  ten  days  longer,  I found  in  it. at  leaft 
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twenty-five  lice  of  three  different  fizes,  fome  of  which  I judged 
were  two  days  old,  others  a day  old,  and  the  rell  newly  come  out 
of  the  egg,  befides  others  ready  to  come  forth,  as  I found  upon 
opening  one  of  the  remaining  eggs.  But  I was  fo  difgufted  at  the 
fight  of  fo  many  lice,  that  I threw  the  flocking  containing  them 
into  the  fireet ; after  which  I rubbed  my  leg  and  foot  very  hard,  in 
order  to  kill  any  Loufe  that  might  be  on  it,  and  repeating  the 
rubbing  four  hours  afterwards,  I put  on  a clean  white  under 
flocking. 

I have  caufed  a drawing  to  be  made  of  the  Loufe’s  eggs,  (com- 
monly called  nits),  as  viewed  by  the  microfcope,  to  fliew  from  what 
part  the  young  Loufe  iflues  forth.  Fig.  7,  N O P,  is  the  egg,  Q R, 
is  a hair  of  the  wool  to  which  the  egg  is  fixed,  by  means  of  fome 
gummy  fubftance,  which  the  Loufe  emits  from  its  body  together 
with  the  egg.  At  N,  is  Ihewn  how  part  of  the  egg  is  fhaped, 
fomewhat  like  a lid  or  cover,  which  in  all  probability  is  made  very 
tender  or  brittle,  that  the  young  Loufe,  when  grown  to  its  full  fize 
within  the  egg,  may  be  able  to  break  it  open  and  iflue  forth ; 
whereas  other  young  animals,  who  are  provided  with  teeth  or  pin- 
cers, can  gnaw  or  bore  holes  in  the  (hell.  Fig.  8,  STY,  is  ano- 
ther egg,  wherein,  at  T,  may  be  feen  that  the  fhell  of  thefe  very 
fmall  eggs  is  provided  with  a fkin  or  membrane,  the  fame  as  a 
hen’s  or  other  bird’s  egg ; and  under  the  lid  or  cover  of  this  egg, 
which  the  young  Loufe  breaks  open,  there  is  another  thin  mem- 
brane, which  is  alfo  broken  by  the  young  Loufe,  and  is  to  be  feen 
at  T. 

Now  fince  we  fee,  by  experiment,  that  a Loufe  in  the  fpace  of 
fix  days  can  lay  fifty  eggs,  and  have  as  many  more  remaining  in  its 
body,  we  may  eafily  conceive,  that  a ;poor  perfon  who  has  an  hun- 
dred female  Lice  about  his  body,  and  has  not  any  change  of  clothes 
or  linen,  and  who,  moreover,  through  fioth  is  carelefs  of  deftroying 
thofe  he  has  about  him,,  may  in  a few  months  (if  I may  ufe  the 
expreflion)  be  devoured  by  thefe  vermin. 
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To  give  a clearer  conception  of  the  great  increafe  of  thefe  animals, 
let  us  fuppofe  a perfon  to  have  about  his  body  two  male  Lice,  and 
as  many  females,  and  that  the  females  in  twelve  days  time  lay  two 
hundred  eggs,  and  that,  fix  days  afterwards,  out  of  thofe  eggs  are 
produced  an  hundred  males  and  as  many  females,  and  that  this 
young  brood  in  eighteen  days  time  are  grown  to  a fize  to  propa- 
gate their  kind,  and  that  each  of  thofe  young  females  in  the  fpace 
of  twelve  days  more  lays  an  hundred  eggs,  from  which,  in  fix  days 
time,  other  young  lice  are  produced;  upon  this  fuppofition,  the 
number  of  lice  fpringing  from  two  females,  will  amount  to  ten 
thoufand.  Thus  it  appears  that  two  females  may,  in  eight  weeks 
time,  be  grandmothers,  and  fee  ten  thoufand  lice  of  their  own  off- 
fpring,  which,  unlefs  reduced  to  actual  demonftration,  would  feem 
incredible  ; and  who  can  tell,  whether  in  the  heat  of  fu miner  thefe 
creatures  may  not  breed  in  half  the  time  I have  mentioned  ? 

I will  here  put  an  end  to  this  louty  difcourfe,  which  has  gone  to  * 
three  times  the  length  I intended  ; but  my  defign  in  it  was,  to  fa- 
tisfy  myfelf,  and  to  convince  others,  that  fome  days  are  required  for 
the  egg  laid  by  a Loufe  to  produce  a young  one,  befides  the  time 
required  for  eggs  to  be  again  laid  by  fuch  young  one,  and  alfo  to 
afcertain  in  what  numbers  thefe  creatures  do  multiply. 

* In  the  original,  the  author  is  much  more  prolix  and  circuraftantial  than  here  fet  down  ; 
but  the  Trauflator  has  thought  it  fufficient,  on  firch  a fubjefit,  to  give  the  fubttance  and  ge« 
jneral  refult  of  his  obfervations. 
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Of  the  MITE. 


The  Mite  is  the  fmallefi  animal  that  I have  ever  obferved  about 
our  houfes,  but  in  every  kind  of  dried  provifion,  fuch  as  ham, 
bacon,  and  dried  fifh,  they  are  almoft  always  to  be  found. 

In  reflecting  upon  this  animal,  I was  deflrous  to  know  the  na- 
ture of  their  propagation,  and  how  long  time  their  eggs  would 
take  from  their  being  firfl  laid  to  their  being  hatched,  and  alfo  in 
what  fpace  of  time  a young  Mite  will  come  to  its  full  growth. 

In  catching  thefe  creatures,  I found  they  were  endued  with  a 
very  quick  fight,  for  after  I had  once  touched  them  with  the  inftru- 
ment  with  which  I caught  them,  they  afterwards  avoided  it  in  a 
manner  which  furprifed  me. 

I had  often  feen  the  eggs  of  Mites  in  cheefe  and  other  fubflances, 
and  I now  proceeded,  by  the  help  of  a magnifier,  to  open  fome  of 
the  largeft  mites,  which  I judged  to  be  females,  and  viewing  them 
by  a microfcope  of  Hill  deeper  magnifying  power,  I faw  at  three 
feveral  times,  not  only  the  eggs,  but  alfo  through  the  fhells  of 
them  I perceived  their  infide  to  be  compofed  of  greater  and  fmaller 
globules,  exactly  fimilar  to  thofe  in  the  yolks  of  hen’s  and  other 
birds’  eggs,  only  with  this  difference,  that  the  globules  in  the  yolk 
of  a hen’s  egg  are  each  of  them  larger  than  the  entire  egg  of  a 
Mite. 

I took  a glafs  tube,  into  which  I put  a piece  of  bifcuit  and  five 
or  fix  Mites,  and  then,  by  the  help  of  fire,  I clofed  the  orifice  of 
the  tube,  fo  that  no  egg  laid  by  the  Mites  could  drop  out ; the  firfl: 
day  of  their  confinement  I found  one  egg,  the  next  four,  and  the 
third  fix  eggs,  and  one  of  the  Mites  dead  : the  fourth  day  I 
counted  as  many  as  twenty  eggs,  and  afterwards  flill  more,  but 
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the  number  I did  not  particularly  reckon  ; and  as  it  was  in  the 
' middle  of  October,  and  the  weather  growing  cold,  on  the  fourth 
day  after  the  firfl  egg  was  laid,  I put  the  tube  into  a leather  cafe, 
and  carried  it  in  my  pocket,  to  fee  what  time  the  eggs  would  re- 
quire to  produce  young  Mites.  On  the  eighth  day  I faw  a young 
Mite,  and  the  following  day  three  fmall  Mites  creeping  about  the 
glafs,  and  then  I faw  only  one  of  the  Mites  I had  put  into  the 
glafs  remaining  alive;  and,  upon  minutely  examining  tliofe  that  were 
dead,  I judged  that  they  had  been  almoft  wholly  devoured  by  the 
furvivors.  The  next  day  I faw  five  or  fix  fmall  Mites,  but  I was 
furprifed  to  fee  thofe  young  Mites  had  only  fix  feet,  whereas  thofe 
which  were  grown  larger  had  eight. 

By  the  microfcope  I every  day  examined  the  eggs,  and  when  they 
were  about  four  days  old,  I could  diftinguifh  the  fruitful  from  the 
barren  ones  ; thofe  which  I deemed  fruitful  were  of  a dark  colour 
throughout,  whereas  the  barren  ones  were  one  half  dark  and  half 
tranfparent,  which  tranfparency  was  occafioned  by  the  globules 
which  compofed  the  egg  having  funk  to  the  bottom.  Afterwards 
I faw  that  from  all  thofe  eggs  which  had  remained  dark  through- 
out, the  young  Mites  had  crept  out,  leaving  nothing  but  the  Ihell 
behind  them ; whereas  thofe  eggs  which  were  in  part  tranfparent, 
remained  entire. 

Not  fatisfied  with  thele  obfervations,  I took  feveral  glafs  tubes,  into 
each  of  which  I put  fome  fmall  pieces  of  dried  fifh,  and  thefe  tubes 
being  clofed  at  one  extremity,  I placed  the  open  ends  near  a bag  of 
meal,  in  which  I was  certain  there  were  many  Mites,  in  order  that 
the  Mites  might  of  themfelves,  without  being  hurt,  or  being  mixed 
with  any  dirt,  remove  into  thefe  glafs  tubes  to  the  pieces  of  filh, 
which  accordingly  came  to  pafs ; for,  the  next  morning,  I found  in 
fome  of  the  tubes  fifty  Mites,  as  well  large  as  fmall  ones,  and  fome 
fo  minute,  that  they  feemed  to  be  newly  hatched,  and  had  only 
fix  feet. 

In  order  that  thele  Mites  might  not  want  air,  I clofed  the  ori- 
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fices  of  the  tubes  fo  as  to  leave  an  opening  at  the  end  in  fome  of 
them,  as  far  as  my  eye  could  judge,  about  the  fiftieth  part  the 
fize  of  a Mite’s  egg,  and  others  larger  : thefe  glafies  I then  placed 
before  the  microfcope,  for  thefe  creatures,  by  reafon  of  their  mi- 
nutenefs,  are  almofi:  invifible,  and  by  my  naked  eye  I could  not 
perceive  they  had  any  life  in  them. 

I have  given  a drawing  of  the  Mite,  as  feen  through  the  micro- 
fcope, to  fhew  its  lhape  as  nearly  as  the  limner  could  imitate  it. 

Plate  XVI,  Jig.  Q,  A B,  reprefents  the  Mite’s  egg,  the  fhell  of 
which  is  covered  with  fo  many  fharp  prominent  parts,  that  the 
whole  appears  dotted  : thefe  eggs  may  be  feen  in  great  numbers, 
in  the  rinds  of  cheefe,  efpecially  when  the  cheefe  is  old  and  Mites 
aTe  difeovered  in  it.  Fig.  10,  C D E F,  is  a Mite  feen  through  the 
microfcope  when  fixed  to  the  point  of  a needle.  This  creature 
has  eight  feet,  in  each  of  which  the  joints  are  reprefented  as  accu- 
rately as  could  be  done;  moreover  each  foot  is  furnifhed  with  two 
wonderfully  minute  crooked  claws  at  its  extremity,  with  which  the 
animal  can  readily  gralp  any  thing,  and  fupport  its  own  body ; and 
I have  feen  a Mite,  when  fixed  to  the  point  of  a pin,  lay  hold 
with  its  claws  on  the  hair  of  another  Mite  and  fufpend  it  in  the 
air,  and  I wondered  that  a tingle  hair  of  a Mite  thould  be  fo  firong 
as  to  hold’  the  animal’s  body  fufpended  by  it.  At  D is  thewn  the 
head  of  the  Mite,  the  fore  part  of  which  is  fo  very  tharp,  though 
with  an  opening  on  it,  (from  which  opening  I have  feen  fome- 
thing  like  a tongue  put  forth),  that  the  mouth  might  be  fitted  to 
bite  afunder  the  fibres  of  the  flefli  on  which  it  feeds,  as  I have 
feen  in  the  feet  of  a loufe  gnawed  by  a mite,  leaving  oblong 
fcratches.  On  each  fide  of  the  head  was  a crooked  hair,  beginning 
at  the  thicker  part  of  the  head,  and  ending  near  the  extremity,  as 
if  it  were  alfo  fixed  there,  which  at  firfi:  I thought  it  was,  but  hav- 
ing often  feen  that  when  a Mite  touched  thefe  hairs,  while  clean- 
ing its  head,  in  the  manner  that  cats  and  other  animals  do,  the 
hairs  when  moved  out  of  their  place  recovered  themfelves  with  a 
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kind  of  tpring,  whereupon  I thought  that  thefe  hairs  might  be  de- 
signed to  protect  the  eyes. 

The  Mite  here  pictured  was  not  one  of  thofe  taken  out  of  the 
meal  or  cheefe,  but  a piece  of  fmoke-dried  meat,  which  abounded 
with  them ; thefe  Mites  were  of  the  fame  thape  with  others,  but 
Somewhat  larger,  which  I prefumed  might  be  owing  to  the  abun- 
dance of  moift  nourishment  they  got  from  the  meat,  which  thofe 
in  the  meal  had  not ; and  when  I put  Several  of  thofe  Mites  from 
the  dried  meat  into  a glafs,  they  could  not  move  about  readily,  but 
remained  almoft  fixed  in  the  place,  or  moved  very  Slowly,  becaufe 
they  could  not  fix  their  claws  in  the  glafs,  and  the  hairs  on  their 
bodies,  by  the  fatty  particles  they  had  contracted,  ftuck  to  the 
glafs. 

I have  obferved  thefe  animals  remain  many  weeks  without  food, 
and  alfo  to  endure  the  cold,  and  even  lay  eggs  in  cold  weather, 
which  in  about  a month’s  time  produced  young  Mites. 

And  now,  if  we  contemplate  the  wonderful  regularity,  as  well 
in  the  formation,  as  in  the  propagation  of  this,  animal  (the  minute# 
as  I have  before  obferved,  that  is  found  about  our  houfes,  and  by 
reafon  of  its  minutenefs,  unknown  to  or  unobferved  by  many),  mull 
not  the  moft  judicious  philofophers  agree  with  me  in  opinion,  that 
as  it  is  impoffible  for  an  elephant  to  be  brought  forth  from  dull  or 
dirt,  it  is  equally  impoffible  for  a Mite  to  be  bred  out  of  meal  or 
any  corrupted  fubftance,  or  in  any  other  manner  than  the  regular, 
way  of  generation  I have  deferibed. 
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Of  a Maggot , which  feeds  on  the  grafs  in  meadows,  and  a Fly  bred 

from  it  in  the  Spring  : ivith  fame  rcmarhs  of  the  author  on  the 

Grafshopper  and  the  Locuji. 

In  the  month  of  May  I was  fhewn,  by  a countryman,  a meadow 
which,  though  good  land,  was  very  thinly  covered  with  grafs,  and 
the  reafon  he  gave  for  it  was,  that  a certain  fpecies  of  black,  thick, 
and  fliort  maggots  devoured  the  roots  of  the  grafs  ; and  he  added, 
that  the  grafs  would  not  grow,  until  there  fhould  be  fome  hot  wea- 
ther, by  which  thefe  maggots  (called  in  our  language  den  HemeltJ 
would  be  killed.  I afked  him  whether  he  ever  obferved  that  thefe 
Maggots  changed  into  fmall  Grafshoppers,  or  into  any  other  flying 
animal,  but  to  this  I received  no  other  anfwer  than,  that  the  Maggots 
would  foon  difappear  if  there  were  but  a few  hot  days,  and  then  the 
grafs  would  grow  plentifully : and  he  farther  faid,  that  the  lower 
marfliy  lands,  in  which  grafshoppers  are  feldom  feen,  were  moft 
infested  with  thefe  creatures.  And  the  country  people  fay,  that 
after  a few  hot  days  they  often  fee  thefe  maggots  lying  dead  in  the 
fields. 

This  information,  which  I received  from  different  countrymen, 
was  not  fatisfa&ory  to  me,  for  I judged  that  if  thefe  Maggots  werp 
accurately  obferved  we  fhould  fee  a different  appearance,  namely, 
that  they  would  be  found  to  change  into  flying  animals,  and  the  ra- 
ther, becaufe  thefe  Maggots  are  not  found  in  numbers  together,  but 
difperfed  about  fingly. 

About  the  beginning  of  May  I went  to  a meadow  which  was  but 
thinly  covered  with  grafs,  and  took  with  me  a countryman,  an  in- 
telligent perfon,  who  lived  by  keeping  oxen  and  Jhorfes  at  pafture  : 
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this  man  fearched  for  the  Maggots  with  me ; I put  fome  of  them  in- 
to a box,  but  in  a thort  time  they  partly  fhrivelled  up  and  died ; 
others  of  them  I put  on  a turf  of  grafs,  which  I placed  in  an  earth- 
en veffel,  and  watered  it  every  day  ; this  velfel  I fet  in  my  ftudy,  that 
I might  remember  to  view  it  frequently,  and  when  the  grafs  began  to 
wither,  I replaced  it  with  a frefli  turf : in  doing  which  I faw  more 
of  the  Maggots  lie  ttill  on  the  earth,  I thereupon  took  the  turf  which 
began  to  wither,  and,  taking  from  it  the  Maggots,  I placed  them  on 
the  frefli  turf : and  this  I continued  to  do  till  the  end  of  July,  in  all 
which  time  I perceived  no  alteration  in  the  Maggots.  In  the  mean 
time  I chanced  to  be  in  the  company  of  fome  gentlemen  of  refpeCt- 
ability,  with  whom  converting  on  this  fubjeCt,  they  told  me  that 
thefe  Maggots  would  be  changed  into  flying  animals,  called,  in  our 
language,  SpeJceters.  But,  though  I was  well  allured,  in  my  own 
mind,  that  fome  fuch  change  would  take  place  in  thefe  creatures,  I 
determined  to  iupply  them  with  frefli  earth,  until  I thould  fee  their 
transformation. 

In  the  beginning  of  Auguft  the  turf  again  began  to  dry,  and,  com 
tidering  that  fo  long  as  three  months  time  had  now  elapfed,  I exa- 
mined the  turf,  and  took  the  Maggots  out  of  the  earth,  when  I faw 
one  of  them,  which  was  whiter  than  the  others,  to  be  fomewhat  con- 
tracted, whence  I judged  that  its  transformation  was  at  hand;  where- 
upon I placed  it  and  two  others  of  the  Maggots  in  a box,  and  the 
next  day  I faw  one  of  them  was  changed  into  an  aurelia  or  cry- 
falis,  having  put  off  its  tkin,  which  lay  befide  it.  I fought  for  ano- 
ther of  the  Maggots  which  was  changed  into  a cryfalis,  but  which 
I had  not  thut  up  in  a box,  and,  not  finding  it,  I concluded  it  had 
changed  into  a flying  animal  and  efcaped.  The  other  Maggots  were 
in  a thort  time  contracted,  but  did  not  undergo  any  further  change. 

Plate  XVI.  Jig.  11,  ABC,  reprefents  the  Maggot  called  den  He- 
melt,  in  which,  from  the  month  of  May  to  Augutl,  I perceived  no 
alteration  in  thape.  Fig.  12,  D E F,  reprefents  the  Maggot  changed 
into  an  aurelia  or  cryfalis,  which  at  firtt  was  in  frequent  motion. 
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and  did  not  lie  flill  till  that  part  which  was  its  back  w*as  placed  up- 
permoft.  Fig.  13,  G H,  is  the  fkin  put  off  by  the  Maggot. 

Two  days  after  I had  perceived  the  change  I have  been  defcribing 
in  the  Maggots,  I went  to  the  meadow  where  I had  found  them, 
where  I faw  a great  number  of  creatures  flying  about,  which  our 
children  call  Speketers,  and  others  Mayers  ;*  these  are  reprefented 
at  Jig.  14,  I K L M.  Some  of  thefe  flying  animals  I brought  home 
in  a box,  to  fee  whether  they  contained  any  eggs,  but  I could  find 
none,  and  the  animals  feemed  to  me  to  be  all  of  the  fame  fliape.  I 
again  fearched  in  the  meadow,  to  fee  whether  I could  find  any  djG 
ference  between  the  males  and  females,  but  without  fuccefs. 

In  the  mean  time  I faw,  flying  in  my  garden,  a Angle  animal  of 
the  fame  fliape  with  the  before  mentioned  ones,  with  this  difference 
only,  that  it  wTas  fomething  larger  and  its  tail  terminated  in  a point, 
whereas  thofe  of  the  others  were  blunted  at  the  end.  This  animal 
I opened,  and  took  out  of  its  body  a great  number  of  oblong  black 
eggs,  infomuch  that,  on  counting  thofe  taken  out  of  this  one  animal, 
they  exceeded  two  hundred.  Others  of  thefe  animals  I found  in  the 
town,  all  containing  eggs,  but  I did  not  find  one  in  the  town  of  the 
fame  fliape  as  thofe  which  I had  taken  in  the  field,  which  made  me 
doubt  whether  both  were  of  the  fame  fpecies. 

In  the  beginning  of  September,  on  going  again  to  the  meadow, 
I did  not  at  firfl  fee  any  animal,  except  thofe  I firfl  defcribed,  and 
which  are  reprefented  at  Jig  14,  but  after  I had  flood  there  a while 
I faw  one  of  the  fame  fort  with  thofe  from  which  1 had  taken  the 
eggs.  This  creature,  fettling  on  the  ground  at  a fmall  diftance  from 
me,  extended  the  hind  part  of  its  body  downwards  through  the 
grafs,  and  remained  in  that  pofture  a fliort  time  : this  it  did  three  or 
four  times  while  I was  looking  at  it,  forcing  its  way  between  the 
blades  of  grafs  fo  clofely,  that  when  I wanted  to  take  it,  I could  not 

* From  the  figure  given  of  thefe  animals,  it  thould  fecm  that  they  are  what  are  called,  by 
Children  in  England,  father  long-legs,  and  in  Summer  evenings  are  often  feen  in  our  houfes. 
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eafily  feparate  it  from  them,  and  I faw  this  performed  by  three  or 
four  others  of  the  animals  while  I flayed  in  the  meadow. 

From  thefe  obfervations  I concluded  that  both  the  animals  I have 
mentioned  were  of  the  fame  fpecies,  but  thofe  which  I had  taken  firft 
were  all  males,  and  thofe  from  which  I extracted  the  eggs  were  fe- 
males, the  females  being  of  a larger  fize,  in  order  to  contain  the  eggs 
they  were  to  lay ; and  that  the  Iharp  points  of  their  tails  were  of  a 
hard  bony  nature,  and  defigned  to  penetrate  into  the  moift  earth  and 
there  depofit  their  eggs,  which  otherwife,  in  my  opinion,  would  be 
barren. 

On  my  return  home,  when  I examined  the  animals  I had  taken, 
I foun(j  0f  them  to  be  females  and  ten  or  twelve  males,  fome  of 
them  coupled  together,  which  proved  them  both  to  be  of  the 
fame  fpecies  ; «.n(j  feemed  probable  to  me  that  the  flrong  winds, 
which  had  prevailed  for  fome  days  paft,  had  brought  fome  of  the 
females,  which  l«d  not  ftrength  to  refill  them,  into  the  town. 

The  next  day  moft  of  thefe  animals  were  dead,  and  I concluded 
that  their  deaths  had  been  caufed  by  my  handling  them  too  roughly, 
fo  as  to  break  fome  of  the  many  VelTels  in  their  bodies. 

Fig.  15,  NOP  Q,  reprefents  tL*  female  of  this  animal,  and  at  N 
may  be  feen  how  Iharp  pointed  is  the  hind  part  of  their  bodies,  to 
enable  them  to  depofit  their  eggs  in  the  t*rth;  this  part  is  divided 
into  four  diftindl  parts,  as  joints,  both  above  and  below,  which  fe- 
parate and  open  themfelves. 

The  eggs  of  thefe  creatures,  of  which  I have  faid  that  I took  more 
than  two  hundred  out  of  one  parent,  are  very  black,  and  of  fo  Imooth 
a furface  that  they  Ihine  like  black  glafs ; they  are  about  twice  as 
long  as  broad.  The  Ihell  of  them,  in  proportion  to  their  fize,  is 
very  hard  and  thick,  and  yet  I always  found  that  thefe  eggs,  whe- 
ther laid  by  the  animal,  when  confined,  or  taken  out  of  their  bodies 
by  me,  did,  in  a Ihort  time,  fufler  fuch  an  evaporation  of  their 
moifture,  that  the  Ihells  were  comprefled  inwards : which  fudden 
evaporation  I have  not  obferved  in  the  eggs  of  much  fmaller  infedts. 
Yol.  II.  z 
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From  hence  I concluded  that  the  conffitution  of  thefe  creatures  was 
fo  ordained  by  Nature,  that  this  Maggot,  in  the  middle  of  Summer, 
when  the  atmofphere  is  very  hot  and  the  earth  dry,  does  not  undergo 
any  change  nor  lay  its  eggs  ; for  if  thofe  eggs  were  laid  in  hot  and 
dry  earth,  they  would  be  loon  dried  up  and  become  barren,  whereby 
the  fpecies  would  be  expofed  to  perilh.  But,  as  thefe  animals  lay 
their  eggs  in  the  month  of  September,  when  our  lands  are  all  wetted 
with  rains,  the  eggs,  being  laid  in  moift  earth,  do  not  dry  up,  but 
remain  fruitful. 

Having  obferved  that  the  animals  I had  put  into  a box  in  the 
beginning  of  September,  had  laid  fome  eggs  in  it ; I did,  in  order 
to  preferve  them,  put  them  into  a box  almoft  filled  with 
fand,  and  covered  them  with  more  of  the  fame,  and  carr:e(l  them 
in  my  pocket  for  fourteen  days,  to  give  them  warm^>  an(^  ^ee  whe- 
ther any  Maggots  would  be  produced  from  them,  and  I daily  opened 
fome  of  thefe  eggs,  but  could  not  fee  any  app«*irance  °f  young 
within  them. 

I often  opened  the  bodies  of  thefe  animals,  both  the  males  and 
females,  and  was  furprifed  at  the  wonderful  number  of  velfels  and 
organs  they  contained,  infomuck  that  I mull  fay,  that  the  fpe&acle 
would  excite  more  admirati^1  than  to  view  the  inteflines  of  larger 
animals  with  the  naked  -ye  ; and  this  was  particularly  the  cafe  in 
the  hind  parts  of  the  bodies  of  both  males  and  females,  which, 
viewed  through  the  microfcope,  exhibited  fuch  a fpe&acle,  that  I 
never  faw  the  hind  part  of  the  body  of  any  animal,  wherein  were 
fo  many  organs  with  their  joints,  the  ufe  of  which,  though  doubt- 
lefs  elfential  to  the  animal,  are  to  us  unknown. 

Since  we  fee  now,  as  I have  faid,  that  the  female  of  this  animal 
can  lay  more  than  two  hundred  eggs,  it  plainly  appears,  that  if  all 
the  animals  of  this  fpecies  which  are  bred  in  one  fummer  were  to 
increafe  in  the  fame  degree,  within  two  or  three  years  they  would 
fo  multiply,  as  to  devour  all  the  roots  of  our  grafs  ; but  by  droughts 
in  the  earth,  great  rains  and  ftorms,  and  feyere  frolts,  many  of 
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them  are  deltroyed,  and  we  are  not  infelted  with  them  equally 
every  year. 

From  the  generation  of  thefe  creatures,  we  may  make  a tranli- 
tion  to  that  of  Locuits,  which  are  found  in  Ealtern  countries,  and 
devour  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  when  they  have  no  other 
food,  devour  one  another.  We  do  not  often  lee  Grafshoppers, 
(which  are  limilar  to  Locuits)  near  this  town,  but  I had  at  one 
time  a parcel  of  large  ones  brought  to  me,  which  I put  into  a 
glafs  and  fed  with  vine  twigs,  but  oblerving  that  the  large  ones 
devoured  the  fmaller,  I feparated  them,  and  found  that  the  females 
laid  above  eighty  eggs.  Now,  if  we  fuppofe,  that  Locuits  do  the 
fame  in  extenlive  countries  where  the  Maggots  are  not  expofed  to 
tempelts,  heavy  rains,  or  frolts,  (and  I am  well  alfured,  that  Lo- 
cuits are  produced  from  Maggots,  from  the  obfervations  I have 
made  on  Grafshoppers  in  this  country,  which  are  of  the  fpecies  of 
Locuits),  we  may  ealily  conceive  that  Locuits  in  thofe  countries 
may  multiply  to  that  degree,  that  they  may  vilit  the  neighbouring 
countries  in  fwarms.  Thefe  are  merely  my  fentiments  on  this  fub- 
je6t,  which,  however,  I think  more  confonant  to  right  reafon,  than 
the  notions  of  thofe  who  dream  that  Locuits  come  out  of  the 
clouds  for  the  punilhment  of  mankind,  as  I have  often  heard  in 
conversation. 
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On  a Maggot  which  is  found  in  the  hlojfoms  of  fruit  trees , particu- 
larly apples  ; the  Fly  from  whence  it  is  produced  particularly  de- 
scribed; with  the  Author  s reasoning  on  the  production  of  minute 
Hying  animals . 


Although  it  has  always  been  my  firm  opinion,  that  no  ani- 
mal, however  minute,  is  produced  any  otherwife  than  by  courfe 
of  generation,  neverthelefs,  I determined  to  profecute  my  inquiries 
in  the  examination  of  thofe  minute  Flies  and  other  infe&s,  which 
are  found  on  the  leaves  of  fruit-trees  and  plants  in  gardens. 

Having  heard  frequent  mention  made  of  a certain  black  Fly, 
which  was  faid  to  be  very  noxious  to  the  blofloms  of  fruit  trees,  I 
examined  the  blofloms  on  the  fruit  trees  in  my  garden,  and  parti-*- 
cularly  the  apple-trees,  and  found  that  many  of  the  flowers  did  not 
blow  out  fully,  nor  were  they  of  a white  or  pink  colour,  but  ap- 
peared fhrivelled  and  of  a kind  of  rufty  red. 

Upon  opening  thefe  blofloms,  I found  within  the  leaves  of  moft 
of  them  a Maggot  of  a pale  yellow  colour,  and  in  fome  of  them  a 
cryfalis,  which  I concluded  had  been  changed  by  tranfmutation, 
from  one  of  thofe  Maggots ; and  as  I,  at  the  fame  time,  ob- 
ferved  many  black  Flies  on  the  leaves  and  flowers  of  thofe  fruit 
trees,  I concurred  in  the  common  opinion  refpe&ing  them,  and 
concluded  that  thofe  Flies  had  laid  an  egg  on  each  flower,  from 
which  Maggots  had  been  hatched,  and  that  they,  being  changed 
into  cryfales,  did  at  length  produce  the  fame  fpecies  of  black  Fly. 

At  the  fame  time,  I was  of  opinion,  that  if  thefe  Maggots  were 
not  depofited  within  the  blofloms  before  they  were  full  blown,  few 
of  them  would  be  preferved  alive,  becaufe  this  Maggot  is  not  in- 
clofed  in  a web  or  cafe,  as  we  obferve  in  moft  other  cryfales,  and 
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therefore  would  be  expofed  to  be  devoured  by  fmall  birds,  or  even 
by  common  ants  ; for  I faw,  that  where  an  ant  could  find  its  way 
into  the  bloffom,  it  had  eaten  up  part  of  the  Maggot  or  cryfalis. 
But  thefe  Maggots  when  enclofed  within  the  bloflom,  do  bite  or 
gnaw  the  veffels  of  its  leaves  in  a manner,  that  not  only  the  buds 
dry,  but  are  clofe  Ihut  up,  and  thus  afford  a defence  to  the  Mag- 
got during  its  growth,  and  until  it  is  changed  into  a flying  ani- 
malcule. 

In  thefe  my  obfervations,  many  things  occurred  to  me  worthy  of 
note : firfl:,  that  in  all  the  blofloms  I examined,  I never  found 
more  than  one  Maggot  in  each  flower ; fecondly,  that  from  the 
fmall  nourifhment  it  there  received,  it  grew  apace ; and  laftly,  that 
in  a few  days  it  became  fo  perfedt,  as  to  be  transformed  into  a 
crytalis. 

Many  of  thefe  blofloms  I pulled  from  the  trees,  concluding  that 
no  flower  which  contained  a Maggot  or  a cryfalis,  would  ever  pro- 
duce any  fruit.  Placing  fome  of  thefe  before  the  miferofcope,  I 
perceived  that  the  cryfalis  and  the  young  animal  it  would  produce, 
had  no  affinity  with  the  black  Flies  I have  mentioned  ; and  to  be 
more  certain  of  the  fadt,  I put  into  a glafs  tube  four  of  thofe  cry- 
fales,  which  I carried  about  with  me  in  my  pocket,  and  at  the  end 
of  five  days,  I perceived  one  of  them  had  changed  its  pale  yellow 
into  a red  or  blackifh  colour,  and  foon  afterwards  it  put  off  the 
lkin  which  inclofed  it,  and  ran  about  the  glafs : on  the  eighth 
day  the  three  other  cryfales  put  off  their  Ikins,  but  fome  of  them 
were  of  a darker  colour  than  others,  having  refpedt  to  the  time  they 
had  been  in  their  cryfalis  ftate. 

I now  perceived  that,  with  many  others,  I was  mifiaken,  in  fup- 
pofing  the  blight,  or  rather  the  Maggots  we  perceive  in  the  blof- 
foms  of  fruit  trees,  to  be  produced  by  the  black  Flies  ; for  thefe 
animalcules,  I was  now  obferving,  had,  as  I before  mentioned,  no 
fimflitude  to  the  bodies  of  the  black  Flies  ; firfl:,  becaufe  they  were 
not  nearly  fo  large ; and  fecondly,  becaufe  that  which  I found 
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within  the  blofloms,  when  changed  from  a Maggot  into  a flying 
animal,  was  provided  with  two  fhells  or  cafes,  folded  lengthw  fe 
over  its  wings,  as  we  fee  infers  of  the  beetle  tribe  ; moreover,  the 
fore  part  of  its  head  was  furniflied  with  a long  probofcis  or  trunk,  de- 
flgned  by  Nature,  as  I fuppofe,  for  perforating  the  buds  of  the  blof- 
foms  before  they  were  blown,  and  through  the  hole  to  introduce 
an  egg,  whereby  the  egg  and  the  Maggot  produced  from  it,  might 
be  protected  from  its  enemies,  particularly  birds  and  pifmires ; this 
probofcis,  about  the  middle  of  it,  was  provided  with  two  horns. 

I again  viflted  my  garden,  where  many  of  the  trees  w ere  yet  in 
bloom,  but  neither  on  the  trees,  nor  on  the  flowers,  could  I difco- 
ver  any  of  thefe  flying  infects,  which  had  been  brought  to  their 
perfection  while  carried  about  in  my  pocket ; though  in  fome  of 
the  flowers  which  I opened,  I found  Maggots,  and  in  others  cry-, 
fales,  yet  not  in  one  a flying  animal ; whence  I concluded,  that  fo 
foon  as  from  a cryfalis  they  arrived  at  that  Hate,  they  forfook  the 
blofloms  and  took  their  flight. 

At  the  times  when  I took  the  Maggots  I have  before  mentioned, 
out  of  the  flowers,  they  twilled  and  bent  their  bodies  many  ways; 
but  I never  faw  them  move  progreflively ; for  when  I placed  them 
upon  a paper,  they  could  not  change  their  place,  but  rolled  them- 
felves  up  in  a kind  of  ring,  for  thefe  creatures  have  no  feet;  there- 
fore, each  Maggot  mull  be  placed  in  a bloflom  by  itfelf,  and  cannot 
injure  more  than  one  flower. 

One  thing  feemed  to  me  very  remarkable,  namely,  that  all  the 
food  which  this  Maggot  took  from  the  bloflom  (at  lead,  as  far  as  I 
could  perceive),  became  part  of  its  body,  for  when  I examined  the 
flowers  wherein  the  cryfalis  had  lain,  I could  never  difeover  any 
appearance  of  excrements,  but  only  the  Ikin  left  behind  by  the  ani- 
mal upon  its  transformation. 

In  thefe  my  obfervations  I could  not  but  take  notice  how  Nature, 
that  provident  parent,  has  created  this  animal  fo  as  not  only  to  derive 
its  fupport  and  growth  from  fo  fmall  a portion  of  aliment,  and  in  fo 
little  time,  but  alfo  by  appointing  it  to  be  placed  within  the  blofloms 
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of  fruit  trees,  and  there  brought  to  perfe&ion  for  the  confervation  of 
itsfpecies,  otherwife  (as  before  mentioned)  it  would  be  devoured  by 
pifmires  or  birds  : and  it  muft  alfo  be  obferved,  that  thefe  creatures 
have  no  ability  of  feeking  their  food  at  a diftance. 

Betides  what  I have  mentioned,  I had  others  of  thefe  cryfales, 
which  I kept  in  my  ftudy  to  watch  their  transformation,  placing  them 
in  a glafs,  foas  to  give  them  a fupply  of  air;  but  I never  could  per- 
ceive the  lead;  appearance  of  any  evaporation  from  them,  though,  as 
foon  as  they  were  converted  into  living  animals,  fo  great  a quantity  of 
moifture  iflued  from  their  bodies  as  to  hinder  their  moving,  and  often 
to  occaiion  their  flicking  on  their  backs  to  the  glafs,  which  made  it 
neceflary  for  me  to  give  them  more  room  : here  is  to  be  noted  how 
wonderfully  compad  mull  be  the  fkin  of  the  crylalis,  fo  as  to  fuffer 
no  evaporation  of  its  moitlure,  left  the  animal  within  fhould  be  injured 
by  the  want  of  it ; and  this  is  another  inftance  of  the  inconceivable 
correctnefs  of  Nature  in  her  works. 

‘Finding  myfelf  miftaken  in  opinion,  refpeding  the  black  Flies  de- 
porting Maggots  in  the  blofloms,  I determined,  if  poftible,  to  exa- 
mine the  nature  of  their  propagation,  and  the  rather  as  I allured  my— 
felf  that  they  muft  be  produced  by  cryfales.  I therefore  opened  fome 
of  thefe  black  Flies,  and  I can  fafely  fay  that,  from  a rough  calcula- 
tion, I found  in  each  female  three  hundred  eggs. 

Going  into  my  garden  in  the  morning,  to  take  fome  of  thefe  Flies, 
that  I might  confine  them  till  they  laid  their  eggs,  and  I might  dif- 
cover  what  kind  of  cryfales  would  be  thence  produced,  I perceived 
the  Flies  fitting  on  the  leaves  and  flowers  as  immoveable  as  if  they 
were  dead,  and  even,  upon  a gentle  touch  of  the  branches,  to  fall 
to  the  ground;  whereas  all  other  Flies,  in  warm  weather,  are  very 
nimble..  Hereupon  it  occurred  to  me  that,  when  the  wind  blows 
from  the  North,  Flies  do  not  rove  about  in  the  air,  but  fit  upon  the 
trees,  where  we  obferve  them  in  greater  numbers  than  when  the 
air  is  warm ; and  as  in  cold  and  cloudy  weather  they  fettle  in  great 
numbers,  not  in  the  fummits  of  trees,  but  in  the  lower  branched, 
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many  people  think  they  are  brought  to  us  by  the  North  wind,  or 
even  bred  in  the  clouds  : but  fuch  men  I leave  in  their  error. 

Thefe  black  Flies  (and  efpecially  thofe  which  I had  fuppofed  to  be 
impregnated)  being  confined  in  two  glafles,  laid  a great  number  of 
eggs,  very  long  in  proportion  to  their  thicknefs ; whence  I gathered 
that  they  would  be  changed  into  very  long  and  llender  Maggots  or 
Caterpillars.  But  as  all  the  Flies  foon  afterwards  died,  and  not  one 
of  the  eggs  produced  a living  creature,  I confidered  that  perhaps 
thefe  Flies  might  die  for  want  of  food,  and  that  the  eggs  might  be 
.aid  before  their  time,  having  often  obferved  flies  and  moths  when 
I happened  to  handle  them  fo  roughly,  that  they  afterwards  died, 
immediately  after  fuch  handling,  to  empty  themfelves  of  all  the 
eggs  they  contained. 

I did  intend  here  to  defift  from  publithing  any  thing  farther  re- 
fpedting  the  propagation  of  thefe  infedts,  deeming  that  I had  proved 
fufficiently,  that  all  living  creatures  were  produced  by  the  ordinary 
courfe  of  generation  ; but  my  friends  in  different  parts  of  the  world, 
exhorted  me  to  proceed  in  my  difquifitions  on  this  fubjedt,  as  being 
what  many  learned  men  defire  may  be  profecuted. 

To  proceed  then  in  my  examination  of  this  fubjedt.  In  the 
month  of  May,  in  the  following  year,  the  weather  being  warm, 
and  my  fruit  trees  in  bloflom,  I fought  for  fome  of  the  flying  in- 
fedts I have  mentioned,  and  prefen  tly  faw  many  of  them  coupling 
together.  But  though  they  were  nimble  in  their  motions,  and  well 
fitted  to  fly,  and  moreover  had  fix  feet,  and  on  each  foot  two 
claws,  yet  on  my  fhaking  the  leaves  or  branches  ever  fo  little, 
they  gathered  up  their  feet  and  fell  to  the  ground  ; feveral  of  thefe 
fmall  animals  I brought  to  my  ftudy  in  a glafs,  to  make  my  obfer- 
vations  on  them. 

I found  the  wings  of  thefe  creatures  to  be  about  twice  the  length 
of  their  bodies : but,  if  we  confider  that  thofe  wings  are  covered 
with  thoufands  of  hairs,  and  oblerve,  that  when  the  wing  is  fpread, 
not  the  leaft  fold  or  joint  can  be  difcovered  in  it,  though  it  lies  on 
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the  body  folded  together,  we  mutt  be  loft  in  admiration,  and  tbe 
more,  when  we  recoiled:  the  multitude  of  veftels  and  joints,  and 
alfo  mufcles,  requifite  for  the  formation  and  expanfion  of  fuch  a 
wing  ; and  we  may  well  afk,  whether  any  man  in  his  fenfes,  who 
is  not  entirely  blinded  by  prejudice,  can  contemplate  fuch  a crea- 
ture, by  the  microfcope,  without  acknowledging  that  it  could  not 
poftibly  be  produced  from  corruption,  or  the  putrefied  bodies  of 
other  animals,  arid  will  he  not  rather  cry  out  in  the  words  of  an 
eminent  gentleman,  who  lately  came  to  fee  my  microfcopical  ob- 
jects, “ O the  depth  of  the  Divide  Wifdom,  how  infcrutable  are 
'**  his  works ! Can  any  man  after  this,  be  found  to  deny  the  being 
“ of  a God  ?”  Or  fuch  like  expreflions. 

I caufed  a drawing  to  be  made  of  this  infeCt,  the  fame  fize  as  it 
appears  to  the  naked  eye,  which  is  reprefented  in  Plate  XVI. 
Jig.  16,  and  to  avoid  giving  a drawing  of  the  whole  animal  when 
magnified,  I cut  off  the  head,  and  placed  it  before  a microfcope  to 
be  delineated,  in  order  hereby,  to  fhew  how  the  careful  parent, 
iNature,  has  Created  this  fmall  animal,  that  its  tpecies  may  be  pre- 
ferved,  arid  the  order  and  perfection  with  which  the  world  was  at 
firft  created  may  not  be  diminifhed. 

Fig.  17,  A I,  reprefents  part  of  the  head  : BH  are  the  eyes* 
which,  in  like  manner  as  the  eyes  of  Flies*  are  formed  of  many  opti- 
cal organs,  and  appear  with  as  many  protuberances  as  the  fub- 
ftance,  called  fhagreen,  appears  to  the  naked  eye. 

C D E F G,  is  that  organ  or  trunk,  with  which,  as  I fuppofe, 
the  animal  perforates  the  blolfom,  ivhile  yet  a bud,  in  Order  to  lay 
an  egg  in  every  bud ; to  which  end*  its  extremity  is  provided  with 
Various  piercers  or  teeth,  and  other  weapons,  which  are,  in  fome 
fort,  reprefented  in  the  drawing,  but  the  whole  of  which,  the  lim- 
her  Could  not  copy,  becaufe  the  animal,  while  alive,  was  opening 
and  thutting,  or  extending  and  contracting,  thefe  organs,  and,  when 
dead,  they  were  almoft  out  of  fight ; and  though  I did  all  in  my 
Vol.  II,  A a 
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power  fo  to  fix  them,  that  they  might  remain  yifible  without  the 
body,  I could  not  fucceed. 

This  organ  C D E F G,  is  fomewhat  larger  than  it  here  appears, 
becaufe  it  is  bent  forward,  and,  being  viewed  from  behind,  the 
bend  in  it  could  not  be  defcribed,  therefore  I gave  the  limner  ano- 
ther micrpfcope,  exhibiting  a fide  view  of  the  fame,  and  a fketch  or 
outline  of  its  curvature  is  to  be  feen  at  fig.  18,  M N O, 

D K and  E E are  the  two.  horns  with  which  this  organ  or  trunk 
is  furnifhed, 

After  this,  I again  looked  over  eight  or  ten  of  my  apple  trees, 
and,  in  the  fpace  of  half  an  hour,  I collected  thirty  of  thefe  infects, 
which  I fhook  from  the  leaves  into  a large  glafs  tube,  that  they 
might  not  be  hurt  by  my  touching  them,  and  I might  be  able  to 
oblerve  how  long  they  could  live  without  food,  and  alfo,  whether 
they  would  lay  any  eggs.  While  taking  them,  I obferved,  that 
not  only,  upon  the  lead  motion,  they  drew  up  their  feet  and  con- 
tracted their  trunks  and  fo  fell  down,  but  that  fome  of  them  did 
the  fame  upon  being  only  touched  by  my  hand,  or  by  the  glafs. 

But  what  I moft  wondered  at  was,  that  twq  third  parts  of  thefe 
infeCts  which  I found  on  the  trees,  were  coupled  together,  and  I 
could  not  conceive  how  fuch  fmall  animals  could  find  each  other  out 
in  fo  large  a fpace,  and  the  rather,  becaufe  in  a tree,  the  circum? 
ference  of  which  was  more  than  thirty-fix  feet,  I only  found  four 
or  fix  of  them,  but  all  in  couples. 

Qbferving  that  thefe  infeCts  could  run  along  or  dand  for  a long 
time  on  any  fide  of  the  glafs,  even  wifh  their  feet  upwards,  I was 
defirous  to  examine  accurately  the  formation  of  their  feet,  and,  in 
this  little  creature,  I faw  fuch  perfectly  formed  limbs,  enabling  it 
to  adhere  to  the  glafs,  and  to  run  along  upon  its  furface,  as  dif- 
tinCtly,  as  I had  ever  feen  in  other  larger  flying  animals. 

Fig.  19,  P Q R S T,  reprefents  almod  a fourth  part  of  one  of  the 
legs,  confiding  of  four  diftinCl  joints  : the  other  part  of  the  leg  has 
only  two  joints.  At  R and  S,  are  two  claws  or  nails,  which  are 
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in  fome  fort  transparent,  like  a piece  of  horn  or  tortoife-fhell,  feen 
with  the  naked  eye,  and  at  Q and  T,  are  fliewn  the  organs,  by  the 
help  of  which  the  animal  can  run  along  the  fmooth  furface  of  the 
glafs,  and  alfo  hang  to  it  a whole  night.  The  formation  of  thefe 
organs  is  very  wonderful,  for  all  thofe  parts  with  which  they  are 
covered,  and  which  one  would  conclude  to  be  hairs,  are  fo  exadly 
and  regularly  floped  off*  and  particularly  of  fuch  regular  lengths,  as 
if  they  had  been  all  clipped  with  fciflars*  that  when  the  animal 
places  its  foot  any  where*  they  all  touch  the  place  at  the  fame  time, 
and  what  is  more*  all  thefe  particles,  which  feem  to  the  eye  to  be 
hairs,  have  at  their  extremities  a hook,  and,  at  a little  diftance 
from  thence,  two  other  hooks  ; but  by  reafon  of  their  extreme  mi- 
nutenefs,  though  the  limner  confelfed  he  faw  them  through  the  mi- 
crofcope*  he  declared  he  could  not  reprefent  them  in  the  drawing. 

Now  if  we  confider,  what  I have  always  experienced,  that  a 
glafs,  though  wafhed  ever  fo  clean,  will  have  many  particles  ad- 
hering  to  it,  though  thefe  are  fo  fmall,  that  the  claws  on  the  feet  of 
fmall  flying  infeds  cannot  take  hold  of  them,  we  may  eafily  con- 
ceive that  thefe  minute  hooks,  may  take  hold  of  the  fmall  particles 
of  water  or  motes  from  the  air  adhering  to  the  glafs.  And  here 
we  may  difcover  the  error  of  thofe  who  formerly  fuppofed  there 
were  cavities  in  glafs,  wherein  Flies  could  fix  their  claws  and 
climb  up* 

In  the  fpring  feafon  I obferved,  on  feveral  parts  of  my  apple  trees, 
many  caterpillars  gathered  together,  which,  in  moving  from  place 
to  place,  fattened  themfelves  by  a kind  of  thread,  and  I began  to 
confider,  whether  thefe  were  produced  by  the  black  Flies,  and  it 
feems  they  are  called  by  gardeners  de  Wolf.  To  fatisfy  rnyfelf  in 
this  refped*  I cut  off  from  the  apple  tree,  two  branches,  on  which 
were  thefe  caterpillars,  placing  the  ends  cut  off  in  a veflel  of  wa- 
ter in  my  hall,  in  order  that  the  leaves  might  remain  frefli,  and 
afford  nourithment  to  the  caterpillars  : when  the  leaves  began  to 
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wither,  I placed  frefh  branches  near  the  others,  to  which  the  ca2 
terpillars  removed  themfelves. 

When  thefe  caterpillars  came  to  their  full  growth,  they  prepared 
to  enclofe  themfelves  in  a web  flmilar  to  the  filk  worm,  with  this 
difference,  that  at  one  extremity  of  their  web  or  cafe,  there  was  a 
fmall  aperture.  A reprefentation  of  this  web  is  given  at  fg.  20. 
Thefe  animals,  thus  inclofed  ip  their  web,  I put  into  a glafs  tube, 
together  with  feveral  others  of  the  fame  kind  which  I had  found  on 
the  apple  trees,  placing  the  whole  in  a large  glafs.  <-  After  fome 
time,  I law  come  out  of  the  greateft  part  of  thefe  webs  certain 
white  flying  infe&s,  having  their  wings  diverfified  with  black 
fpots ; they  were  fomewhat  fimilar  to  thole  flying  animals  found  in 
granaries,  and  proceeding  from  the  Maggot,  which  mealmen,  and 
bakers  likewife,  call  de  Wolf,  and  of  which  1 have  treated  fully  in 
another  place.  I was  defirous  of  keeping  thefe  creatures  alive  till 
I Ihould  fee  whether  they  would  lay  eggs,  but  they  all  died. 

I have  caufed  a drawing  to  be  made  of  this  flying  animal,  as  it 
appeared  to  the  naked  eye,  when  come  out  of  its  web,  and  this  is 
to  be  feen  at  fg.  21.  Tq  have  made  a drawing  of  it  from  the  mi- 
crofcope,  would  have  been  too  troublefome,  by  reafon  of  the  mul- 
titude of  feathers  with  which,  not  only  the  wings,  but  the  feet,  the 
horns,  and  the  whole  body  were  covered,  and  alfo  by  reafon  of  a 
crooked  organ  on  the  fore  part  of  its  head  ; the  true  form  and  make 
of  which  I was  not  able  to  obferve  with  fufficiept  accuracy. 

Among  thefe  flying  animals,  I faw  in  the  glafs  two  blackiih 
Flies.,  which  I conceived  mult  have  been  produced  in  this  manner, 
namely,  that  fome  black  Fly  of  the  fame  fpecies  having  laid  its  egg 
upon  one  of  thofe  caterpillars,  the  Maggot  thence  produced  had  fed 
upon  the  caterpillar  till  it  had  acquired  its  full  growth,  and  there- 
upon was  changed  into  a black  Fly,  inftead  of  the  web  producing 
a white  flying  animal  with  black  Ipots. 

In  one  of  the  glaffes,  wherein  I had  inclofed  the  webs  I have 
mentioned,  there  iflued  from  thofe  webs  not  only  the  flying  animals 
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I have  juft  defcribed,  but  alfo  a great  number  of  Flies,  fo  very  mi- 
nute,  that  I fhould  not  have  imagined  they  could  exift  in  the  open 
air,  for  that  the  heat  muft  caufe  all  the  moifture  in  their  bodies  to 
evaporate, 

The  fight  pf  thefe  Flies  capfed  me  to  open  all  the  webs  which 
had  been  left  in  the  glals,  and  in  one  of  them  I found  a great 
number  of  minute  fkins  or  cafes,  from  which  thofe  Flies  had  pro  * 
ceded  by  tranfmutation  from  aurelias.  From  whence  I concluded, 
that  a minute  Fly  of  this  fpecies,  muft  have  laid  many  eggs  in  the 
aperture  of  one  of  thefe  webs,  and  the  Maggots  hatched  from  thence, 
muft  have  fed  upon  the  caterpillars  iri  the  web,  until  they  came  to 
their  full  growth,  and  then  within  the*  web  be  changed  into  thofe 
minute  Flies  ; otherwife,  in  my  opinion,  that  fpecies  of  Fly  would 
become  extinct.  For  we  muft  lay  it  down  as  a truth,  that  many 
flying  animals  live  on  nothing  but  other  living  creatures,  and  for 
want  of  which  food  many  of  them  die,  efpecially  the  fmall  ones, 
among  which  may  properly  be  reckoned  Flies  : for  if  many  Flies 
pould  not  find  particles  of  flefh  whereon  to  lay  their  eggs,  the  mag~ 
gots  bred  from  thofe  eggs  muft  perifh. 

This  innate  difpofition  and  forefight  in  fmall  animals  leading  them 
to  lay  their  eggs  in  thofe  places  where  the  young  maggots  may  find 
food  and  nourifhment,  will  appear  ftrange  to  many.  But  if  we 
confider  the  nature  of  larger  flying  animals  which  are  familiar  to 
us,  and  that  we  never  fee  geefe,  ducks,  or  fwans,  make  their  nefts 
in  trees,  or  in  fields  far  diltant  from  the  water,  but  always  on  the 
banks  of  ditches  or  rivers,  becaufe  they  do  not  bring  food  to  their 
young,  who  are  by  nature  deftined  to  feek  it  for  themfelves ; and 
therefore  the  parents,  when  the  young  are  hatched,  do  no  more 
than  tend  on  them  and  protect  them  from  enemies  ; whereas,  on  the 
contrary,  we  fee  that  birds  who  are  able  to  bring  food  to  their 
young,  build  their  nefts  on  the  tops  of  trees  and  other  high  places, 
and  that  the  young  remain  in  the  nefts,  and  do  not  endeavour  to. 
follow  their  parents,  however  hungry  they  may  be,  we  fhall  ceafe 
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to  wonder,  that  an  infeCt  lays  its  eggs  near  the  body  of  another; 
while  in  an  aurelia  ftate,  where  the  young  maggots  may  find  nou- 
rithment.  And  laftly,  if  we  fee  in  quadrupeds,  that  many  wild 
beafts  have  no  other  food  than  the  bodies  of  thofe  beafts  which 
they  devour,  that  there  are  many  birds  who  feed  only  upon  birds, 
and  that  the  farrie  alrrioft:  univerlally  obtains  in  fifties,  it  will  not 
appear  ftrange  to  us,  that  among  minute  flying  animals,  fome  feed 
on  others; 

I caufed  a drawing  to  be  made  of  this  very  minute  fpecies  of  Fly, 
the  fize  it  appears  to  the  naked  eye,  which  is  fhewn  at  fig.  22,  with 
a circle  round  it  to  make  it  more  apparent ; for  I muft  confefs,  that 
when  viewing  it  through  the  common  fpe&acles  with  which  I 
tvrite,  I could  not  difcover  it  to  be  a Fly.  At  fig.  23,  A B C D,  I 
have  given  a reprefentation  of  one  of  the  wings  of  this  Fly,  as  feen 
through  the  microfcope,  in  order  to  fhew  the  wonderful  forma- 
tion of  fo  minute  an  animal.  Thefe  wings,  which  are  four  in 
number,  are  covered  both  on  the  edges  and  on  their  furface,  with 
a great  number  of  hairs,  terminating  in  points,  like  thofe  on  our 
hands. 

One  of  thefe  minute  Flies  I placed  before  a microfcope  of  much 
lefs  magnifying  power  than  that  from  which  the  wing  was  drawn ; 
by  this  we  fee  it  to  have  two  pretty  horns  on  its  head,  each  com- 
pofed  of  many  joints,  and  every  joint  covered  with  hairs.  And 
in  contemplating  the  horns,  I took  notice  of  the  eyes,  wherein  I 
plainly  perceived  many  optical  organs  of  which  each  eye  con^ 
fitted,  as  we  obferve  in  larger  Flies.  All  thefe  objects  are  repre- 
fented  at  fig.  24,  E F G H L 

In  contemplating  fuch  minute  animals  as  this,  and  confidering 
that  no  part  of  them  is  made  in  vain,  but  that  every  one  has  its  ufe, 
we  fee  Hill  further  reafon  to  admire  the  perfection  of  fo  minute  a 
creature.  And  when  we  fee  the  fiupendous  wifdom  of  Nature’s 
operations  in  the  greatefl,  and  in  the  leafl  of  her  productions,  we 
may  well  cry  out  again  and  again,  Away  with  the  blind  croalcings 
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i*  ofthofe  followers  of  Ariftotle,  who  by  their  writings  endeavour 
“ to  darken  the  truth,  and  to  perfuade  us  that  flying  infeCts  or  any 
ff  other  animalcules  can  be  produced  from  corruption !” 

There  is  another  ipecies  of  minute  Fly,  which  I believe  lays  its 
eggs  in  ditches,  from  which  maggots  are  hatched,  and  thofe  mag- 
gots again  become  Flies  of  the  fame  kind.  I have  not  thought  it 
worth  while  to  purfue  a minute  inveftigation,  as  to  its  being  fo  pro- 
pagated, becaufe  the  faCt  is,  I think,  already  fufficiently  efta- 
blithed ; but  the  feathers  on  its  head,  its  eyes,  horns,  and  wings, 
when  viewed  by  the  microfcope,  are  fo  wonderful  to  behold,  that 
I have  caufed  drawings  to  be  made  of  fome  parts  of  it. 

Fig.  25,  is  the  Fly  of  the  flze  it  appears  to  the  naked  eye. 

Fig.  26,  is  one  of  the  wings  viewed  by  the  microfcope. 

Now,  if  we  conflder,  not  only  the  multitudes  of  hairs,  as 
well  round  the  edges  of  the  wing,  as  in  the  other  boney  parts, 
which  give  it  ftrength  ; and  alfo  the  incredible  number  of  very  mi- 
nute hairs  with  which  f:he  membrane  of  the  wing  is  covered,  and 
which  the  limner,  as  near  as  he  could,  imitated  in  the  drawing ; 
and  that  all  thefe  cannot  be  compared  with  the  great  number  of 
hairs  with  which  the  Fly’s  body  and  its  feet  are  covered  ; and  if  we 
moreover  conflder,  that  each  hair  is  not  formed  of  a Angle  veflel, 
but  of  many,  we  mult  needs  fay,  that  there  is  a greater  caufe  for 
admiration  and  reflection,  in  the  contemplation  of  fo  fmall  infig« 
nifleant  an  animal,  than  in  that  of  a horfe  or  an  ox.  And  the 
deeper  we  endeavour  to  fearch  into  the  fecrets  pf  Nature,  the  lefs 
we  are  able  to  conceive  the  minutenefs  of  the  particles  of  which 
bpdies  are  compofed.  And  tp  give  fome  idea  of  which  minutenefs, 
I have  made  thefe  remarks  on  the  wings  of  fmall  flying  animals. 

Fig.  27,  reprefents  one  of  the  two  horns  on  the  head  of  this 
fmall  Fly. 

And  here  we  mull  fee,  that  there  is  more  wifdom,  perfection, 
and  curious  workmanfliip,  in  the  formation  of  this  fmall  Fly  I have 
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been  defcribing,  than  of  the  large  body  of  a horfe ; and  we  alfo 
mult  conclude,  which  I lay  down  for  certain,  that  not  only  this 
fpecies  of  Fly,  but  every  living  creature  upon  the  earth*  are  by  no 
means  produced  frdm  any  kind  of  corruption  or  putrefaction,  but 
derive  their  origin  from  thofe  creatures  which  were  made  at  the 
Beginning,  or  a very  fhort  time  after  the  parts,  whereof  our  world 
confifts,  were  brought  into  exiftence.  Finally,  the  more  we  re- 
flect on  the  confummate  wifdom  and  fkill  of  the  Creator  of  the 
Univerfe,  the  lefs  are  we  able  to  form  adequate  ideas  of  his  Per- 
feCtions-, 
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Of  a very  noxious  Animalcule , which  in  the  fpring  infejls  the  young 
foots  of  fruit  trees » 


Having  frequently  obferved  the  leaves  at  the  ends  of  the  young 
fhoots  of  goofeberry  trees,  and  alio  on  cherry  and  peach  trees,  to  be 
very  much  contracted,  and,  as  it  were,  rolled  up,  by  which  means 
the  growth  of  thofe  trees  was  impeded  > and  perceiving  at  the  lame 
time,  many  ants  on  the  leaves  fo  Contracted,  I at  firfl  adopted  the  vul- 
gar opinion,  that  the  ants  alone  were  the  caufe  of  that  contraction 
in  the  leaves,  and  confequently,  of  the  impediment  to  the  growth  of 
the  branches.  In  one  year  my  cherry  trees  were  fo  much  infelted 
with  this  contraction  of  the  leaves,  or  rather  by  the  Animalcules 
concealed  in  them,  that,  out  of  about  thirty  of  thofe  trees,  only  two 
or  three  fmall  ones  were  unhurt. 

I therefore  determined  to  examine  for  what  purpofe  the  ants 
reforted  to  thofe  young  leaves,  and  what  was  the  caufe  of  the 
leaves  being  contracted ; in  doing  which,  I faw  that  the  contracted 
leaves,  and  efpecially  thofe  on  the  goofeberry  trees,  were  covered 
with  a great  number  of  dark-coloured  Animalcules,  and  that  thofe 
which  were  molt  full  grown,  and  were  about  the  fize  of  a half 
grown  loufe,  were  of  a darker  or  blacker  colour  than  the  fmaller 
ones.  Thefe  Animalcules  were  fome  of  them  fo  minute,  as  not  to 
exceed  the  fize  of  a common  grain  of  fand.  Upon  fight  of  thefe 
creatures,  I concluded  that  the  ants  reforted  to  the  contracted 
leaves  for  no  other  purpofe,  than  to  devour  thefe  Animalcules  on 
them ; and  I was  confirmed  in  my  opinion,  by  feeing  feveral,  both 
of  the  fmaller  and  larger  fort,  to  be  almoft  wholly  confumed ; fo 
that  nothing  except  their  fkins  and  feet  remained, 
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I cut  off  a fhoot  from  a cherry  tree,  which  I brought  into  my 
houfe,  in  order  to  examine  thefe  Animalcules  more  narrowly,  and 
the  rather,  becaufe  molt  of  the  vermin  which  infeft  our  fruit  trees 
are,  in  their  refpecfive  fpecies,  nearly  of  the  fame  lize,  and  are 
generated  from  caterpillars,  which  become  creeping  or  flying  ani- 
mals ; and,  in  like  manner  all  forts  of  flies,  known  to  me,  are 
generated. 

I again  looked  over  many  of  the  leaves,  in  order,  if  pofliblc,  to 
difcoyer  the  eggs  from  which  thefe  Animalcules  were  produced, 
and  the  rather,  becaufe  I was  certain,  that  their  bodies  were  not 
compofed  of  annular  parts  or  rings,  as  is  the  cafe  with  flies,  butter- 
flies, and  the  like,  which  are  produced  from  caterpillars,  or  mag- 
gots ; and  from  thofe  rings  or  diviftons  in  their  bodies,  they  have 
the  name  of  infecfts,  among  which  the  flea  is  alfo  to  be  reckoned. 
But  all  my  fearph  was  to  no  purpose,  at  which  I was  much  fur- 
prifed,  that  among  fo  many  minute  animals,  not  an  egg  was  to  be 
found.  This  feemed  to  favour  the  opinion  of  thofe  who  will  have 
it,  that  fmall  living  creatures  are  produced  lpontaneoufly,  but  fuch 
a notion  appeared  to  me  altogether  impoftible,  {hough,  at  the  fame 
time,  I was  at  a lofs  how  to  invefligate  the  generation  of  thefe 
creatures.  At  length,  I determined  to  open  fome  of  the  largeft  of 
them,  in  hopes  of  finding  eggs  in  their  bodies  ; but,  inftead  of  eggs, 
I found,  not  \vi{hout  great  admiration,  young  Animalcules  in  the 
bodies  of  the  larger  ones,  and  in  fhape  fo  like  the  parent,  that  one 
drop  of  wnter  cannot  be  more  like  another,  and  I extracted  not  a 
tingle  young  one,  but  four,  completely  formed,  from  the  fame  pa- 
rent, Hereupon  I judged,  that  it  would  be  moft  expedient  to  cut 
off  all  the  twigs  and  leaves  of  the  peaches,  cherries,  and  goofe- 
herry  trees  which  were  infefted  with  thefe  creatures,  and  throw 
them  into  the  water  to  drown  them,  and  try  whether  I fliould  not 
nfterwarcjs  be  lefs  infefted  with  thefe  vermin, 

Thefe  difcoveries  led  me  to  conftder,  whether  thefe  Animalcules 
towards  the  end  of  fummer,  or  when  the  leaves  fall  oft',  might  not 
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lodge  themfelves  in  the  trunk  or  branches  of  the  trees,  to  fheltef 
themfelves  there  during  the  winter ; and,  in  order  to  inveftigate 
that  matter,  having  a goofeberry  tree,  which  had  been  fo  infefted 
with  thefe  animals,  that  it  had  grown  very  little  during  the  fum- 
mer,  and  I had  therefore  determined  to  root  it  up,  I fuffered  it  to 
ftand  till  the  15  th  of  the  following  January,  when,  after  a long  froft 
and  rain  following,  I cut  a branch  from  the  tree  about  a fpan  long* 
in  a place  where  it  was  the  thicknefs  of  my  finger,  and;  examining 
it  by  the  microfcope,  .1  faw  among  the  cracks  in  the  bark,  and 
among  the  fmall  dry  leaves  where  the  new  bud  was  about  to  fpring, 
and  which  fall  off  when  the  bud  grows  larger,  and  alfo  among 
fome  fragments  of  mofs  adhering  to  the  branch,  feveral  of  thefe 
Animalcules,  which  all  feemed  full  grown.  They  were  not  only 
dead,  but  the  hind  parts  of  their  bodies  were  perforated  with  a 
round  hole,  and  their  entrails  gone,  whence  I gathered,  that  provi* 
dent  Nature  had  affigned  thefe  creatures  their  enemies,  to  prevent 
their  fpecies  increafing  too  faff,  and  alfo  for  the  fuftenance  of  other 
animals. 

In  this  fearch,  1 happened  upon  an  Animalcule  eight  times 
fmaller  than  the  former  ones,  which  moved  its  head,  horns,  and 
feet ; and  it  alfo  appeared  to  me,  that  it  had  been  produced  by 
tranfmutation  from  a maggot  or  caterpillar,  becaufe  I could  plainly 
difcover  in  it,  thofe  rings  or  annular  parts  we  obferve  in  maggots* 
I alfo  faw  adhering  to  this  branch  a fubftance,  which,  upon  more 
accurate  infpedtion,  I took  to  be  the  web  of  fome  fmall  maggot, 
and  on  this  were  four  eggs,  the  lhape  of  birds’  eggs,  but  no  larger 
than  fmall  grains  of  fand,  and  which  I thought  might,  perhaps,  be 
the  eggs  of  the  before  mentioned  living  Animalcule. 

But  what  to  me  appeared  moft  wonderful  was,  that  I difco- 
vered  two  Animalcules,  in  fhape  like  thofe  called  by  children 
lady-birds,  but  fo  minute,  that  a hair  taken  from  my  hand,  was 
more  than  four  times  their  thicknefs,  and,  upon  comparing  them 
with  a grain  of  fcowering  fand,  it  was,  in  my  judgment,  three 
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hundred  and  fifty  times  as  large  as  either  of  them  : one  of  thefe 
Animalcules  was  alive  and  moved  its  feet,  and  I was  certain  it  was 
ot  full  fize,  becaufe  it  appeared  to  have  been  produced  from  a 
maggot : and  I the  more  wondered  at  the  fight  of  fo  minute  an 
animal,  becaufe  I could  not  have  imagined  1b  fmall  a creature 
could  live  in  the  open  air ; for,  if  we  fuppole  the  one  half  of  this 
animal’s  body  to  confilt  of  a thin  or  watery  fubfiance,  one  would 
conclude,  fo  fmall  a quantity  would  he  foon  evaporated  ; but  yet, 
when  we  find  that  fo  fmall  an  Animalcule  remains  a long  time 
alive,  we  mull  conclude,  that  Nature,  our  kind  and  provident  mo- 
ther, has  formed  the  ikin  of  this  animal  fo  hard  and  folid,  that  lit- 
tle or  no  moifture  can  be  evaporated  from  it. 

Thefe  were  my  obfervations  during  one  fummer  and  the  winter 
which  followed.  On  the  1 ;th  of  May  in  the  following  year,  I did 
not  find,  among  all  my  goofeberry  trees,  above  three  or  four 
branches  the  leaves  of  which  were  contracted.  Upon  opening  thole 
leaves,  I found  eight  or  ten  of  the  before  mentioned  Animalcules, 
and  among  them  one  of  a dark  colour,  inclining  to  black,  and  larger 
than  the  reft.  This,  on  account  of  its  fize,  I judged  to  be  a fe- 
male ; and  upon  opening  it,  I took  out  ol  the  body  twenty-one 
young  ones,  of  which  one  feemed  to  he  completely  formed,  and 
of  a lighter  green  colour  than  the  parent ; the  others  were  of  fuch 
different  fizes  and  colours,  that  in  the  fmallefi,  I could  neither  dif- 
tinguilh  the  eyes,  nor  the  green  colour, 

I opened  feveral  other  of  thefe  Animalcules,  which  I deemed  to 
be  females,  and  took  out  of  their  bodies  many  young  ones  ; in  fome 
more  than  thirty,  and  in  none  lefs  than  twenty,  of  different  fizes, 
and  fome  fo  fmall  that  I could  neither  diftinguifh  their  limbs  nor 
eyes. 

On  the  20th  of  May  I cut  oft'  three  branches  of  this  year’s  growth 
from  a goofeberry  tree,  on  which  branches  I was  certain  there  was 
no  animalcule  of  this  fpecies  ; thefe  I put  into  a veflel  of  water,  and 
on  the  tops  of  two  of  them  I put  two  and  on  the  third  branch  three 
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of  thofe  Animalcules,  which  I deemed  by  their  fize  to  be  females,  in 
order  to  fee  how  foon,  and  to  what  degree,  they  would  bring  forth 
young : and,  in  twenty-four  hours,  two  of  thefe  produced  nine 
young  ones  and  a third  fix ; they  continued  to  increaie,  but  there 
being  a vefiel,  with  flowers  in  it,  brought  out  of  the  garden,  which 
flood  near  that  where  the  branches  were,  fome  ants,  which  were 
among  the  flowers,  crept  into  the  branches  and  killed  fome  of  the 
Animalcules,  for  I could  plainly  fee  that  their  bodies  had  been,  in 
great  part,  devoured  by  the  ants.  Hereupon  I killed  all  thofe  ants, 
and  placed  the  vefiel  containing  the  branches  in  a difh  full  of  water, 
to  defend  the  accefs  to  it  from  ants. 

In  thefe  and  others  of  my  obfervations  it  appeared  to  me  that  our 
common  ants,  which  I had  always  deemed  very  pernicious  infects, 
on  account  of  the  damage  they  do  in  our  gardens,  by  devouring  the 
fruit  when  ripe,  do,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  lpring,  when  there  is  no 
fruit,  live  upon  other  fmall  creatures  ; fo  that  I am  doubtful  whe- 
ther the  damage  they  do  is  greater  than  the  utility  they  are  of  in  the 
fpring. 

Hereto  I mufi  add,  that  I have  been  at  fome  times  very  much  in* 
fefted  with  ants,  fo  that  I caufed  them  and  their  eggs  to  be  dug  up 
and  thrown  into  the  water  : but  afterwards  my  method  was,  where 
an  ants’  nefi:  was  found,  to  cause  its  opening  to  be  firongly  prefled 
down  with  the  foot,  to  deftroy  the  ants  in  their  nefi: : and,  if  ants 
were  found  among  the  trees,  to  ftamp  the  earth  clofe  round  the  trees, 
in  order  to  keep  the  ants  within  the  ground,  and  prevent  their  bring- 
ing food  to  their  young,  whereby  both  would  be  deftroyed,  and  by 
this  means  I almofl  wholly  freed  myfelf  from  them. 

On  the  30th  of  May  I again  examined  the  branches  I had  placed 
in  my  ftudy,  and  found  many  young  Animalcules  on  them,  fome  of 
which  were  confiderably  grown ; and  I alfo  perceived  that  it  was  in 
the  nature  of  thefe  creatures  to  change  their  tkins,  for  I found  fe- 
veral  caft  fldns,  in  which  I could  plainly  fee  the  feet,  horns,  hairs, 
and  claws  on  the  feet ; and  in  thefe  Ikins,  which  were  very  tranf- 
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parent,  I not  only  faw  many  vefleis,  but  I could  difcover  many  of 
the  eyes,  or  optical  organs,  with  which  this  creature  is  provided,  all 
which  were  a pleafant  fpeCtacle  to  behold. 

Hitherto  I had  been  of  opinion  that  thefe  Animalcules  fed  only  on 
the  veins  or  velfels  of  the  leaves,  and  that  their  breaking  or  biting 
them  caufed  the  leaves  to  contract,  and  under  which  contracted 
leaves  the  animals  lheltered  themfelves  from  the  heat  of  the  fun ; 
but  now  I faw  that  they,  for  the  molt  part,  fed  on  the  very  fmall 
buds  and  alfo  on  the  Italks  of  the  leaves,  the  velfels  of  which  being 
wounded  caufed  the  leaves  to  contract  in  their  growth,  and  the  nou- 
rilhment  from  the  young  Ihoots  being,  in  a great  meafure,  taken 
awa$i-,  the  Ihoots  grow  knobbed  and  crooked. 

Upon  recollecting  that,  in  the  former  fummer,  I had  feen  on  my 
plums  and  apple  trees  a great  number  of  flies  which,  as  I thought, 
had  fo  impeded  their  grdwth  that  not  only  the  apples  were  very  fmall, 
but  alfo  the  young  Ihoots  were  very  defective,  I now  determined  to 
examine  into  the  true  caufe  of  that  appearance. 

I could  not,  in  my  fearch,  difcover  any  eggs  of  thofe  flies  in  my 
apples,  peaches,  and  plum  trees,  but  I now  faw  all  the  young  Ihoots 
of  one  of  my  goofeberry  trees  to  be  uncommonly  Contracted,  and  on 
it  I not  only  faw  a great  number  of  thofe  Animalcules  I have  de- 
fcribed,  which  breed  their  young  within  them,  but  alfo  many  black 
flies,  whofe  bodies  were  not  larger  than  the  bodies  of  those  Animal- 
cules. I therefore  pulled  up  the  tree  and  threw  it  into  the  watery 
concluding  it  impoflible  to  extirpate  all  the  Animalcules  and  fave  the' 
tree’s  growth,  having  firft  cut  off  two  branches  of  it  for  further  ex- 
amination. 

Thefe  flies  have  four  wings,  the  two  largeft  of  which  are  twice 
the  fize  of  their  bodies ; I could  not,  at  firft,  think  they  were  pro-' 
duced  from  the  other  Animalcules,  but,  upon  examining  them  by 
the  microfcope,  I found  the  bodies  of  both  of  them  to  be  very  fimi- 
lar,  and,  after  feveral  repeated  obfervations,  I faw  that  the  firft  men- 
tioned Animalcules  had,  on  each  fide  of  their  bodies,  a long  white 
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protuberant  part,  which,  upon  examination  by  the  microfcope,  I 
found  to  be  wings.  I alfo  opened  the  bodies  of  feveral  of  the  flies, 
and  in  them  I found  young  ones  of  the  fame  form,  and  in  like  num- 
bers, as  the  other  Animalcules,  all  which  plainly  proved  to  me  that 
thefe  Animalcules,  commonly  called  goofeberry  lice,  are  changed 
into  flies. 

As  I was  allured  that  the  Animalcules  which  had  been  bred  in  my 
houfe,  and  were  now  fourteen  days  old,  had  grown  to  their  full  fize, 
I opened  three  of  them,  and  from  the  body  of  one  of  them  I took 
about  thirty  young  ones,  of  different  flzes,  from  another  forty-nine, 
and  from  the  third  flxty.  At  this  very  great  increafe  I was  aftonilhed, 
and  was  deflrous  to  examine  all  the  goofeberry  and  other  trees  in  my 
garden,  in  order  to  extirpate  thefe  noxious  animals  as  much  as  pofl- 
Able;  and  the  rather,  becaufe  when  changed  into  flies,  they  can  fly 
into  other  trees,  and  fo  infedt  the  whole.  But  though  we  may  clear 
our  gardens  ever  fo  much,  they  will  be  ftill  liable  to  be  infe&ed  from 
neighbouring  ones. 

Some  of  thefe  Animalcules,  whole  change  I judged  was  near,  £ 
put  into  a glafs,  in  order,  if  poflible,  to  obferve  the  nature  of  fuch 
change ; and,  after  a day  or  two,  I faw  one  of  them  put  off  its  fkin 
and  aflume  a new  form  : its  wings,  which  before  had  been  folded  up 
very  clofe,  it  expanded  by  degrees,  Ihaking  them  flightly,  and  then 
they  appeared  as  flraight  and  regularly  placed  as  if  they  had  never 
been  folded  up,  and  the  fame  I obferved  in  others. 

This  kind  of  propagation  appeared  to  me  more  wonderful  than 
any  I had  before  obferved ; if  we  conlider  that  fuch  minute  Animals 
cules,  as  thole  we  are  now  conlidering,  fliall,  within  thirteen  days 
after  they  are  produced  from  the  parent,  breed  within  them  flxty 
young  ones,  many  of  which  can  be  feen  to  be  completely  formed ; 
and  moreover  that  thefe  Animalcules,  after  iffuing  from  their  parent, 
fliall,  in  their  growth,  many  times  change  their  lkins,  produce 
a number  of  young,  and  laftly  be  changed  into  flying  animals  which 
continue  to  bring  forth  young,;  this  mult  appear  wonderful,  and  be 
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a confirmation  of  the  principle,  that  all  living  creatures  deduce  their 
origin  from  thofe  which  were  formed  at  the  Beginning. 

And  if  we  compute  how  many  Animalcules  one  female  may  pro- 
duce in  the  courle  of  a ftimmer,  reckoning  from  thofe  wo  find  in 
their  bodies,  without  confidering  thofe  that  efcape  our  notice,  we 
inufl  be  filled  with  aftonifliment. 

Although  thefe  Animalcules  were  propagated  fo  rapidly  in  my 
houfe,  as  I have  before  fet  dowrn,  I have  found  that  in  the  open  air 
they  increafe  flill  fafter. 

I have  alfo  oblerved  another  fort  of  thefe  Animalcules,  a little 
different  from  the  former,  for  the  bodies  of  the  former  were  not  only 
fomewhat  broader*,  but,  when  I examined  their  heads  and  the  hind 
part  of  their  bodies  by  the  microfcope,  I found  that  thofe  parts  were 
alfo  different : for  the  former,  when  full  grown,  had  a dark  colour, 
appearing  blackifh  ; the  latter  were  green,  and  fo  were  the  flies  pro- 
duced from  them.  I alfo  faw  thefe  two  fpecies  of  Animalcules  mix 
one  among  another,  whence  I concluded  that  they  were  the  two 
fexes. 

As  foon  as  the  young  of  thefe  Animalcules  come  from  the  pa- 
tent, they  can  creep  about,  and  appear  as  vigorous,  as  if  they  had 
been  long  in  the  open  air, 

I have  caufed  drawings  to  be  made  of  thefe  Animalcules,  in  order 
to  fhew  the  exad  regularity  and  perfection  which  are  fhewn  in  the 
formation  of  fo  contemptible  a creature. 

Plate  XVI.  jig  28,  reprefents  one  of  thefe  Animalcules  of  a light 
green  colour,  the  fame  fize  it  appeared  to  the  naked  eye.  Fig.  29 
ABCDEFGH,  is  the  fame  feen  through  the  microfcope,  being 
of  its  full  growth  and  approaching  to  its  change  ; the  wings,  folded 
together,  begin  to  appear,  and  may  be  feen  in  the  figure  at  W X. 
At  KLMN,  are  the  fix  legs  with  their  joints,  covered  with  many 
very  thin  and  thort  hairs,  and  each  of  the  feet  furniihed  with  two 
claws.  At  F,  is  one  of  its  two  beautiful  eyes,  the  wonderful  for- 
mation of  which,  as  it  appeared  through  the  microfcope,  the  limner 
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could  not  copy  in  the  drawing.  1 1,  thews  the  trunk,  or  piercer, 
which  the  animal  ttrikes  into  the  bud,  or  ftalk,  on  which  it  feeds  : 
F Z Z,  are  the  two  horns. 

In  the  hind  part  of  its  body  this  Animalcule  has  two  parts,  or  or- 
gans, thicker  in  the  middle  than  at  the  ends,  which  are  curioutly 
covered  with  round  fcales,  placed  in  exa6t  order  betide  each  other 
thereon,  as  Ihewn  at  C and  B,  and  from  thefe  organs  I often  faw  a 
fmall  drop  of  very  tranfparent  liquor  itTue,  as  thewn  at  B.  This  fmall 
drop  exhibited  a very  pleafant  fpe&acle  to  me,  for,  when  removed 
a little  further  from  the  microfcope,  it  had  the  effedt  of  another  mi- 
crofcope, fhewing  the  objects,  as  houfes,  fteeples,  and  the  like,  in- 
verted, and  fo  minute  and  delicate  in  their  appearance,  that  could 
fcarcely  be  believed.  When  this  drop  of  liquor  was  emitted  from 
one  of  the  organs,  B or  C,  I faw  that  the  organ  from  which  it  if- 
fued  was  immediately  drawn  in  towards  the  animal’s  body. 

DTUE,  is  the  point  of  a needle,  to  which  this  animal  was 
fattened  when  the  drawing  was  made. 

Fig.  30,  is  the  fame  Animalcule,  of  the  tize  it  was  when  changed 
into  a fly. 

While  the  limner  was  employed  in  making  the  above  drawing,  I 
diffe&ed  fome  more  of  thefe  Animalcules,  and  having  taken  out  fome 
of  the  unborn  young  ones,  I placed  the  motl  perfect  one  of  them 
before  a microfcope,  and  cauted  a drawing  to  be  made  of  it,  which 
is  thewn  at  Jig.  31,  OP:  this  animal’s  body  appeared  to  be  covered 
with  a membrane,  but  the  limner  could  not  copy  in  his  drawing  all 
the  parts  which  were  to  be  feen,  becaufe  the  moiflure  of  it  in  a very 
fhort  time  evaporated,  and  thereby  the  tliape  was  altered.  I alfo 
gave  the  limner  another  microfcope,  before  which  I had  placed  eight 
unborn  Animalcules,  in  all  which  the  eyes  could  plainly  be  feen, 
and  of  thefe  he  made  as  correct  a drawing  as  he  was  able,  which  is 
thewn  at  fig.  32,  QRS. 

In  fig.  28,  at  F,  I have  thewn  one  of  the  curious  eyes  of  this 
Animalcule,  but  meeting  with  one  of  the  put-off  tkins,  in  which 
Vol.  II.  c c 
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the  formation  of  it  could  be  feen  more  accurately,  I placed  it,  by 
itfelf,  before  a microfcope  of  greater  magnifying  power,  and  caufed 
a drawing  of  it  to  be  made,  in  order  to  fhew  the  perfe&ion  exhi- 
bited in  fo  minute,  and  to  us  fo  defpicable,  a creature.  Fig.  33,  A B, 
reprefents  this  eye  as  feen  in  the  put-off  fkin,  and  it  appears  to  be 
compofed  of  a great  number  of  diftintft  eyes  or  optical  organs. 

After  this  I opened  the  bodies  of  others  of  thefe  Animalcules,  in 
order  to  fee  whether  the  young  ones  within  them  fhewed  any  figns 
of  life,  and  I found  one  of  the  young  Animalcules,  in  whofe  body 
I could  not  only  fee  the  motions  of  the  inteftines,  but  alfo  its  feet  to 
move,  though  they  lay  regularly  placed  on  the  tides  of  its  body. 

On  the  6th  or  7th  of  June,  I faw  that  many  of  the  Animalcules, 
which  had  been  brought  forth  on  the  21  ft  of  May,  were  changed 
into  flies,  and  fome  of  the  leaves  on  the  goofeberry  branches  where- 
on I kept  them  began  to  wither. 

Until  the  5 th  of  June,  I had  often  fought  for  thefe  Animalcules 
on  my  cherry,  peach,  and  plum  trees,  but  found  none : on  the  /th 
of  June,  upon  making  a farther  fearch,  I found  fome  of  them  on 
fourteen  different  branches  of  the  cherry  trees ; they  were  not  green 
but  blackifh,  the  young  ones  round  about  them  were  of  a dark  co- 
lour, and  in  one  leaf  I faw  five  Animalcules,  full  grown,  which 
had  one  hundred  young  ones  round  about  them. 

I opened  many  of  thefe  Animalcules,  and  took  many  young  ones 
out  of  them  of  the  fame  kind  as  before  mentioned,  but  thefe  laft 
young  ones  were  of  a dark  colour.  I alfo  opened  fome  Animalcules 
which  feemed  to  be  half  grown,  and  found  in  them  many  imperfectly 
formed  young  ones,  and,  to  the  beft  of  my  judgment,  I counted  fixty 
in  the  body  of  one  of  them,  befides  which  there  were  doubtlefs  many 
which  I could  not  difcern ; the  largeft  of  thefe  were  of  a green  colour. 

I did  intend  here  to  have  finifhed  my  obfervations,  but  feeing 
that  thefe  laft  mentioned  Animalcules  were  only  on  the  cherry  trees, 
and  perceiving  fome  little  differences  in  their  formation  from  thofe 
I have  before  mentioned,  I determined  to  try  whether  thefe  laft 
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would  feed  on  the  goofeberry  tree ; I therefore  took  three 
branches  of  this  year’s  growth  from  a goofeberry  tree,  which  I put 
into  a velfel  full  of  water,  and  put  on  each  of  them  a cherry  tree 
leaf,  whereon  were  many  of  thofe  Animalcules,  judging,  that  as  the 
cherry  leaves  began  to  wither,  they  would  leave  them  and  remove 
to  the  goofeberry  leaves,  which  they  accordingly  did.  But  they  did 
not  remain  clofe  to  each  other,  as  they  had  done  on  the  cherry 
leaves,  where  they  had  food  clofe  to  them,  but  dilperfed  themfelves 
among  the  goofeberry  leaves,  creeping  up  and  down  among  the 
branches.  I then  put  two  twigs  of  the  cherry  tree  in  the  velfel  clofe 
to  the  goofeberry  branches,  and  faw  many  of  the  Animalcules  quit 
the  goofeberry  and  remove  to  the  cherry  branches ; thofe  which 
did  not  remove  to  the  cherry  branches,  I found  afterwards  dead  ; 
others  got  down  to  the  water  and  there  perilhed. 

On  the  23d  of  June,  I was  much  furprifed  to  fee  a great  num- 
ber of  the  Animalcules  Hill  remaining  on  the  cherry  branches,  and 
on  the  26th,  I faw  fome  of-  them  changed  into  flies  ; but  what  I 
moll  wondered  at  was,  that  fome  of  the  Animalcules,  which  I 
judged  had  lived  through  the  whole  winter,  were  not  yet  changed 
into  flies. 

I obferved,  among  other  things,  that  as  foon  as  one  of  thefe 
Animalcules  had  put  off  its  Ikin,  and  was  changed  into  a fly,  it 
immediately  began  to  move  its  wings,  whereby  they  opened  a little 
from  the  lides  of  their  bodies,  to  which  they  before  were  clofely 
attached,  and  in  the  fpace  of  two  minutes  acquired  their  full  lize ; 
and,  at  this  time,  I thought  I faw  the  parts  of  the  wings  not  only 
unfold,  but  alfo  encreafe  in  fize. 

Moreover,  I opened  fome  of  the  Animalcules  which  were 
changed  into  flies,  and  took  feveral  young  ones  out  of  their  bodies  ; 
thefe  animals  had  alfo  a piercer,  which  they  thrufl:  out  of  the  or- 
gan, jig.  28,  II,  and  which  is  there  fhewn  at  I A : this  is  put  off 
with  the  Ikin  when  they  undergo  their  change. 

Cc  2 
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Another  circumftance  appeared  to  me  particularly  worthy  of  note,, 
that  I faw  about  fifteen  of  thefe  Animalcules,  whole  bodies  were  fo 
fwelled,  that  they  feemed  almofl:  globular:  fome  of  them  were 
dead,  others  moved  but  little,  and  upon  opening  them,  I found 
their  fkins  very  tough,  compared  with  others  of  the  fpeeies,  and 
on  the  infides  I found  no  appearance  of  any  young  nor  any  bowels, 
but  only  a white  thick  maggot,  which  took  up  almoft  all  the  fub- 
flance  of  their  bodies.  I put  twelve  of  thefe,  fome  of  them  living, 
others  dead,  into  a glafs,  and  in  a little  time  they  were  all  dead. 
But  after  eight  days,  namely  the  24th  of  June,  I opened  one  of 
them,  and  took  out  of  it  a living  maggot,  which  lived  for  the 
fpace  of  three  days  in  the  gtafs  wherein  I put  it : this  maggot  ap- 
peared to  me,  like  thofe  produced  from  the  eggs  of  ants  ; for  like 
thofe  maggots,  it  feemed  incapable  of  moving  from  place  to  place, 
as  it  had  no  other  motion  than  what  confided  in  extending  and  con- 
tracting its  body  in  a fmall  degree. 

I was  aftonilhed  at  this  fpectacle,  refpe&ing  which  I could  form 
no  other  conjecture,  than  that  thefe  Animalcules  had  been  impreg- 
nated by  a female  ant  laying  its  egg  in  the  hind  part  of  the  animal’s 
body,  which  is  the  only  way  I could  conceive  that  the  maggot 
from  an  ant’s  egg  could  be  found  in  that  place. 

I opened  feveral  others  of  thefe  Animalcules,  at  different  times, 
and  found  maggots  in  all  of  them  ; but  I could  not,  in  any  inflance, 
extraCt  the  maggot  without  injuring  it.  I left  fome  of  thefe  Ani- 
malcules which  were  dead  in  the  glafs,  and  after  a few  days,  I 
found  that  the  maggots  within  them  were  dried  up. 

On  the  20th  of  June,  I found  on  a plum  tree,  on  which  I could 
not  for  three  days  before  difcover  any,  a great  number  of  green 
Animalcules,  the  largeft  of  them  about  the  fize  of  a common  loufe, 
and  with  which  fome  of  the  leaves  were  fo  covered,  that  their  fur- 
face  could  not  be  feen,  and  this  for  the  molt  part  by  Animalcules 
but  lately  brought  forth. 
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I took  a leaf  on  which  were  only  two  large  ones,  and  two  or 
three  young  ones,  fuppofing  that  the  full  grown  ones  had  not  yet 
brought  forth  many  young ; one  of  thefe  I opened,  in  order,  if 
poftible,  to  compute  the  number  of  young  I might  take  out  of  it, 
and  I thought  that  the  young  which  I could  diftinguifh,  and  thofe 
particles  which  I confidered  to  be  young  ones  yet  unformed,  ex- 
ceeded the  number  of  feventy. 

At  the  fame  time,  I faw,  among  many  others,  fix  Animalcules 
changed  into  flies,  in  all  which  I found,  upon  opening  them,  a great 
number  of  Animalcules,  and,  among  the  reft,  one  that  was  upon  the 
point  of  being  voided  by  the  parent ; and  I not  only  law  it  move, 
but  I could  fee  the  inteftines  within  it  move  about  as  vehemently  as 
if  it  had  been  a parcel  of  living  creatures. 

But  what  feemed  to  me  the  moft  extraordinary  of  all  my  obferva- 
tions  was  this  : that  in  every  one  of  the  Animalcules  which  I opened,, 
though  but  of  a middling  fize,  I found  young  ones,  and  alfo  upon 
opening  fome  whofe  bodies  were  very  flender,  and  which,  for  that 
reafon,  I thought  might  be  males,  yet  among  thefe  and  all  others 
of  the  Animalcules,  I have  been  defcribing  under  this  head,  I could 
not  find  any  that  could  be  deemed  males. 

Farther,  I opened  fome  Animalcules,  which  were  about  an  eighth 
part  the  fize  of  the  parent  ones,  and  I took  out  of  them  a great 
number  of  round  and  pellucid  particles,  which,  I doubted  not, 
would  in  time  have  become  perfe<ft  young  ones ; fome  of  the 
largeft  of  thefe  contained  fome  green  particles,  and  moreover,  they 
were  of  different  fizes,  the  fmalleft  of  them  appearing  no  larger 
through  the  microfcope  than  a grain  of  fand  viewed  by  the 
naked  eye. 

I afterwards  opened  fome  Animalcules  twenty-four  times  fmaller 
than  the  full  grown  ones,  and  in  them  I alfo  faw  fome  of  thofe 
round  particles,  which  I concluded  would  in  time  become  young 
ones ; and  finally,  I opened  one,  which  was  not  much  larger  than 
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thofe  newly  voided  by  the  parent,  and,  in  my  opinion,  was  only 
one  day  old ; but  I was  not  able  to  judge  with  certainty,  refpedting 
the  particles  which  I took  out  of  its  body,  (by  reafon  of  their  ex- 
ceffive  minutenefs),  whether  they  were  fuch  as  would  in  time  be- 
come young  animals. 


THE  Tranflator  hopes  to  be  indulged  in  bearing  his  teftimony  to  the 
accuracy  of  Mr.  Leeuwenhoek’s  inveftigation  of  the  preceding  fubjeft,  and 
alfo  as  to  the  utility  of  his  difcoveries. 

This  part  of  the  tranflation  having  been  made  at  the  houfe  of  a friend  in 
the  country,  and  in  the  month  of  June,  the  Tranflator  was  led  to  examine 
the  fruit  trees  in  the  garden,  expediting  to  find  fome  of  the  Animalcules  men- 
tioned in  this  Effay  : he  law  many  of  them  exaftly  agreeing  with  the  de- 
fcription  here  given ; on  the  goofeberry  and  currant  trees  (particularly  the 
latter)  they  fattened  themfelves  at  the  extremities  of  the  young  {hoots,  and 
the  farther  extenfion  of  the  fhoot  feemed  to  be  entirely  prevented,  for  the 
bud  in  the  centre  was  deftroyed  and  the  (talk  of  the  fhoot  grown  into  an  ir- 
regular knobbed  form,  and  fwelled  to  two  or  three  times  its  natural  fize, 
having  the  fame  appearance  as  a gouty  limb. 

Some  perfons  may  perhaps  be  difpofed  to  ridicule  the  great  pains  taken  by 
Mr.  Leeuwenhoek  to  invefligate  the  nature  of  fo  minute,  and,  as  they 
may  think,  fo  contemptible  a creature,  as  that  under  confideration. 
But  the  ftate  of  the  fruit  trees  juft  mentioned  will  at  once  demonftrate  that 
thefe  minute  animals  are  of  a formidable  nature,  and  capable  of  deftroying 
all  the  next  year’s  produce.  For  if  they  attack  the  young  fhoots  in  the  early 
part  of  their  growth,  and  thereby  put  a flop  to  their  further  vegetation,  the 
confequence  muft  be  that  from  thofe  trees,  whofe  fruit  is  produced  upon  the 
laft  year’s  wood,  little  or  no  fruit  can  be  expe&ed  in  the  fucceeding  year. 


Addition,  by  the  Translator. 


On  certain  Animalcules  found  in  the  fediment  in  gutters  on  the 
roofs  of  houfes.  * 

X HAVE  been  induced  to  publifh  my  difcoveries  refpetfting  thele 
creatures,  in  order  to  thew  how  wonderfully  Nature  has  provided  for 
the  prefervation  of  their  fpecies. 

On  the  25  th  of  Augutl,  I law  in  a leaden  gutter  at  the  fore  part 
of  my  houle,  for  the  length  of  about  five  feet,  and  the  breadth  of 
feven  inches,  a fettlement  of  rain  water,  which  appeared  of  a red  co- 
lour ; and,  upon  confidering  that  perhaps  this  colour  might  proceed 
from  fome  red  Animalcules,  fimilar  to  thofe  which  I had  feen  in 
muddy  ditches,  I took  a drop  of  this  water,  which  I placed  before 
the  microfcope,  and  in  it  I difcovered  a great  number  of  Animal- 
cules, fome  of  them  red,  and  others  of  them  green.  The  largeft 
of  thefe,  viewed  through  the  microfcope,  did  not  appear  bigger  than 
a large  grain  of  fand  to  the  naked  eye  ; the  fize  of  the  others  was 
gradually  lefs  and  lefs  : they  were,  for  the  molt  part,  of  a round 
fhape  ; and  in  the  green  ones,  the  middle  part  of  their  bodies  was 
of  a yellowilh  colour.  Their  bodies  feemed  compofed  of  particles 
of  an  oval  fliape ; they  were  alfo  provided  with  certain  fhort  and 
flender  organs  or  limbs,  which  were  protruded  a little  way  out  of 
their  bodies,  by  means  of  which  they  caufed  a kind  of  circular  mo- 
tion and  current  in  the  water : when  they  were  at  reft  and  fixed 
themfelves  to  the  glafs,  they  had  the  fhape  of  a pear  with  a Ihort 
ftalk.  Upon  more  carefully  examining  this  ftalk,  or  rather  this 
tail,  I found  that  the  extremity  of  it  was  divided  into  two  parts, 

* Tii is  fpecies  of  Animalcule  is  very  minutely  defcribed  by  Mr.  Baker,  in  his  Treatifes 
on  the  Microfcope,  and  he  has  given  to  it  the  name  of  the  -wheel  animal ; alfo  in  Adams  on 
the  Microfcope. 
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and  by  the  help  of  thefe  tails  the  Animalcules  fixed  themfelves  to 
the  glafs  ; the  lefier  of  thefe  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  offspring  of 
the  larger  ones. 

Moreover,  I faw  another  kind  of  Animalcules  much  fmaller,  the 
bodies  of  them  were  very  tranfparent ; but  there  feemed  to  be  an 
hundred  of  the  former  fpecies  to  one  of  them. 

On  the  3 iff  of  Augull,  the  water  which  I had  before  obferved, 
was,  by  three  fucceffive  days  of  hot  weather,  fo  dried  away, 
that  when  I prefied  my  finger  on  the  muddy  fediment  in  the  gut- 
ter, no  more  water  than  about  the  fize  of  a grain  of  fand  adhered 
to  my  finger,  in  which  water  I difcovered  a fmall  number  of  tranf- 
parent living  Animalcules,  but  all  the  green  and  red  ones  were 
dead. 

The  firfl  of  September  the  fediment  in  this  leaden  gutter  was  fo 
thickened,  that  it  appeared  like  flifF  moifl  clay ; but,  with  all  my 
endeavours,  I could  not  difcover  any  Animalcules  in  it  of  the  fpe- 
cies I had  before  feen. 

At  length  I difcovered  two  living  Animalcules  with  oblong  bodies, 
like  the  largefl  of  thofe  which  I had  formerly  feen  in  rain  water, 
wherein  pepper  or  ginger  had  been  infufed.  Thefe  Animalcules 
were  almolt  the  thicknefs  of  a hair  of  one’s  head  ; but  fuch  of 
them  whofe  bodies  were  full  of  young,  were  twice  that  fize,  the 
ends  of  their  bodies  terminating  in  a point ; their  tails  were  pro- 
vided with  fix  or  eight  minute  organs,  by  the  help  of  which  they 
could  fallen  themfelves  to  the  glafs,  and  the  fore  part  of  their  bo- 
dies being  alfo  provided  with  certain  organs,  when  they  would  move 
from  place  to  place,  they  brought  their  hind  parts  nearer  to  the 
fore  part,  and  then,  looting  the  fore  part,  they  extended  it  in  like 
manner  as  we  fee  caterpillars  do;  and,  in  fwimming,  they  made  ufe 
of  other  organs  deflined  for  that  purpofe.  Soon  afterwards  I ob- 
ferved many  of  the  fame  Ipecies  of  Animalcules. 

The  matter  in  the  bowels  of  thefe  creatures  was  for  the  moll  part 
red,  proceeding  (as  I imagine)  from  their  feeding  on  fmaller  Ani- 
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malcules  of  that  colour,  but  fome  few  of  them  had  no  red  colour 
In  them,  efpecially  the  fmaller  ones,  which  probably  had  not  been 
long  brought  forth  from  the  parent. 

On  the  fame  day  the  weather  was  very  hot,  and,  in  the  afternoon, 
I took  a fmall  part  of  the  fediment  from  the  gutter  which  was  now 
quite  dry,  and  I faw  the  furface  of  it  completely  red,  by  reafon  of 
the  great  number  of  red  Animalcules  iri  it,  being  many  more  than 
the  green  ones  ; but  I could  not  diftinguilh  them  until  I had  moift- 
ened  the  fubitance  with  fome  rain  water. 

The  following  day  the  tky  was  again  very  hot  and  dry,  and,  about 
nine  in  the  morning,  I took  fome  of  the  fediment  which  had  been 
in  the  leaden  gutter,  which  was  then  quite  dried,  and  no  thicker 
than  half  the  back  of  a knife  ; it  had  alfo  lain  from  the  preceding 
evening  in  my  fludy;  this  I put  into  a glafs  tube,  about  the  thicknefs 
of  a fwan’s  quill,  and  poured  on  it  a fmall  quantity  of  rain  water 
taken  out  of  my  Hone  cittern,  in  which  water  were  fwimming  fome 
of  the  before  mentioned  Animalcules  of  the  fmaller  fort ; having 
poured  in  this  water,  I mixed  it  up  with  the  dry  fediment  or  matter 
put  into  the  tube,  and  which  feemed  very  hard  and  compact,  in  or- 
der to  diffolve  the  fame  ; that  thus,  if  there  were  ftill  any  living 
Animalcules  in  it,  they  might  ilfue  forth  ; though  I confefs  I never 
thought  that  there  could  be  any  living  creature  in  a fubliance  fo 
dried  as  this  was. 

I was,  however,  miftaken  ; for  fcarce  an  hour  had  elapfed,  when 
I faw,  at  leaft,  an  hundred  of  the  Animalcules  before  defcribed;  fome 
of  them  adhering  to  the  glafs,  fome  creeping  along  upon  it,  and 
fome  fwimming  about.  In  the  evening  I computed  there  were 
more  than  three  hundred  of  the  fame  kind  of  Animalcules,  but  the 
moft  of  them  were  not  of  full  lize,  as  I judged  by  their  bodies  be- 
ing fo  minute,  and  fo  empty  of  food,  as  if  they  were  newly  born  ; 
and  in  the  bodies  of  fome  of  the  larger  ones,  I could  fee  two,  in 
others  three,  young  ones,  folded  double : thefe  young  ones,  when 
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.newly  born,  were  as  quick  in  their  motions  as  the  full  grown 
ones. 

In  that  part  of  thefe  Animalcules  which  may  be  called  the  breaft, 

I faw  a round  particle  moving  with  a reciprocal  contraction  and  di- 
latation, in  the  time  one  might  count  one : this  I did  not  doubt 
was  the  heart. 

Moreover,  the  fore  part  of  the  bodies  of  thefe  Animalcules,  which 
may  be  called  the  head,  was  divided  into  two  parts,  each  of  the  two 
divitions  being  of  a round  fhape,  fet  round  with  certain  long  and  very 
flender  organs,  which,  in  their  motion,  exhibited  a moft  pleating  and 
delightful  fpectacle ; to  form  an  idea  of  which,  we  muft  fuppole  we 
fee  two  fmall  wheels  fet  round  the  edges  with  fharp  points  or  pins, 
and  thefe  wheels  in  fwift  motion,  as  it  were,  from  the  Weft  towards 
the  South  and  Eaft,  but  never  to  move  in  a contrary  direction 
from  the  Weft  towards  the  North  and  Eaft. 

This  fpectacle  appeared  to  me  the  more  wonderful  and  incom- 
prehenfible,  becaufe  it  is  not  to  be  conceived  how  fuch  a motion 
can  be  produced  or  performed  in  an  animal  body. 

In  order  to  give  a clearer  conception  of  this,  I took  a glafs  tube 
with  fome  of  thefe  Animalcules  in  rain  water,  which  I placed  before 
the  microfcope,  and  delivered  the  fame  to  the  limner,  that  he  might 
make  as  exact  a drawing  of  it  as  he  was  able. 

Plate  XYI.^g.  33,  ABCDEFG  reprefents  one  of  thefe  Animal- 
cules, which  had  fixed  itfelf  to  the  glafs  by  the  help  of  the  limbs  or 
organs  at  A.  The  round  oblong  particle,  appearing  between  B and 
G,  I take  to  be  a portion  of  its  food  nearly  digefted  ; that  which  is 
fituated  in  the  middle,  I think  is  the  food  in  the  ftomach  and  intef- 
tines  ; and  the  four  oblong  particles  which  feem,  as  it  were,  to  fur- 
round  the  inteftines,  exhibit  the  young  Animalcules  in  the  body  of 
the  parent. 

Between  the  letters  D and  E,  appear  the  two  round  parts,  fhaped 
like  wheels,  with  fharp  points  placed  upright  on  them.  Thefe 
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wheels  moving  from  the  point  D,  which  we  wiH  call  the  Weft,  and 
carried  round,  with  a very  fwift  motion,  by  the  South  towards  the 
point  E,  which  we  will  call  the  Eaft. 

When  one  of  thefe  Animalcules  is  creeping  along  the  glafs,  it 
aflumes  the  figure  HIKLMNO,  fig.  34  : the  parts,  H and  M, 
being  alternately  fixed  to  the  glafs,  and  in  this  fituation  the  organs, 
like  wheels,  which  in  the  former  figure  are  fhewn  between  D and 
E,  are  drawn  within  the  body,  and  a part  like  an  horn,  marked  L, 
appears  in  fight.  Betides  thefe  pofttions,  the  animal  twifts  and 
turns  its  body  into  fuch  wonderful  thapes,  that  I have  often  been 
aftonithed  to  behold  it. 

The  limner  alfo  faw  feveral  Animalcules  of  a thape  fimilar  ter 
what  is  reprefented  at  fig.  35,  P Q ; thefe  had  the  lower  parts  of 
their  bodies  of  a flat  lhape,  from  which  iflued  various  minute  or- 
gans, which  they  ufed  in  moving  themfelves  from  place  to  place. 
Now  in  the  body  of  this  Animalcule,  were  many  globular  particles, 
and  in  the  fame  water  were  many  ftill  fmaller  Animalcules,  whofe 
whole  bodies  appeared  no  larger  through  the  microfcope  than  one 
of  thofe  globules  in  the  former  Animalcule. 

I have  often  placed  the  Animalcules  I have  before  deferibed  out 
of  the  water,  not  leaving  the  quantity  of  a grain  of  fand  adjoining 
to  them,  in  order  to  fee  whether,  when  all  the  water  about  them 
was  evaporated  and  they  were  expofed  to  the  air,  their  bodies  would 
burft,  as  I had  often  feen  in  other  Animalcules.  But  now  I found 
that  when  almoft  all  the  water  was  evaporated,  fo  that  the  creature 
could  no  longer  be  covered  with  water,  nor  move  itfelf  as  ufual, 
it  then  contradted  itfelf  into  an  oval  figure,  and  in  that  ftate  it  re- 
mained, nor  could  I perceive  that  the  moifture  evaporated  from  its 
body,  for  it  preferved  its  oval  and  round  thape  unhurt. 

In  order  more  fully  to  fatisfy  myfelf  in  this  refpedt,  on  the  third 
of  September,  about  feven  in  the  morning,  I took  fome  of  this  dry 
fediment,  which  I had  taken  out  of  the  leaden  gutter  and  had  flood 
almoft  two  days  in  my  ftudy,  and  put  a little  of  it  into  two  feparate 
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glafs  tubes,  wherein  I poured  fome  rain  water  which  had  been  boiled 
and  afterwards  cooled. 

This  fediment  confided  of  a fmall  portion  of  earth,  fome  fand, 
pieces  of  mortar ; and  among  it  were  mixed  fome  pieces  of  hair, 
threads  of  wool  of  different  colours,  and  bits  of  ltraw,  which  things 
we  may  fuppofe  to  have  been  brought  thither  by  the  winds  ; and 
the  furface  of  it  confided  of  thofe  red  and  green  Animalcules,  ap- 
parently dead. 

As  foon  as  I had  poured  on  the  water,  I dirred  the  wfiiole  about, 
that  the  fediment  which,  by  means  of  the  hairs  in  it,  feemed  to  ad- 
here like  a folid  body,  might  be  the  fooner  mixed  with  the  water : 
and  wfiien  it  had  fettled  to  the  bottom  of  the  glafs,  I examined  it,  and 
perceived  fome  of  the  Animalcules  lying  cl ofely  heaped  together.  In 
a fhort  time  afterwards  they  began  to  extend  their  bodies,  and  in 
half  an  hour  at  lead  an  hundred  of  them  were  fwimming  about  the 
glafs,  though  the  whole  of  the  fediment  which  I had  put  into  it  did 
not,  in  my  judgment,  exceed  the  weight  of  two  grains.  After  five 
or  fix  hours  had  elapfed  I faw  two  feveral  forts  of  Animalcules  fwim- 
ming in  the  water,  the  lead  of  which  were  fo  minute,  that  many 
thoufands  of  them  would  fcarcely  equal  the  fize  of  a grain  of  fand. 

The  preceding  experiment  I afterwards  repeated,  and  met  with 
the  fame  event. 

Thus  we  fee  that  thefe  Animalcules,  when  the  water  dries  away, 
contract  their  bodies  into  an  oval  diape,  and,  even  in  the  heat  of 
dimmer,  preferve  their  oval  diape  for  a long  time : and,  that  when 
they  are  again  fupplied  with  water,  they,  in  a very  little  time,  unfold 
and  extend  their  different  limbs  or  organs,  ufing  them  in  the  fame 
manner,  and  with  the  like  motions  as  they  did  before  the  want  of 
water  caufed  them  to  contract  themfelves.  And  this  I obferved,  not 
only  in  the  full  grown  ones,  but  in  the  mod  minute  of  thofe  Ani- 
malcules. 

Hence  we  may  conclude,  that  in  like  manner  as  the  diells  of  the 
eggs  of  moths  or  butterdies,  whence  caterpillars  are  hatched. 
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and  alfo  the  membranes  of  grabs  or  cryfales  produced  from  cater- 
pillars, are  of  fuch  folidity  and  firmnefs  that  the  moihure  in  them 
will  not  evaporate,  fo  the  fkins  of  the  Animalcules  I am  now  treating 
of  are  formed  of  fuch  a folid  texture,  that  they  do  not  permit  the  lealt 
evaporation  : and,  were  it  not  fo,  I will  venture  to  affirm  that  thefe 
creatures'  in  very  dry  weather,  being  deprived  of  water,  mull  all 
perilh  : and  this,  which  we  find  to  be  the  cafe  with  thefe,  we  may 
fairly  conclude  takes  place  with  Animalcules  a thoufand  times  lefs. 

We  can  now  ealily  conceive,  that  in  all  rain  water  which  is  col- 
le&ed  from  gutters  in  ciflerns,  and  in  all  waters  expofed  to  the  air. 
Animalcules  may  be  found,  for  they  may  be  carried  thither  with  the 
particles  of  dull  blown  about  by  the  winds.  And  not  only  fo,  but 
Animalcules,  millions  of  times  fmaller  than  a grain  of  fand,  may 
be  carried  up  in  particles  of  wdter,  if  not  to  the  clouds,  yet  to  fuch 
a height  as  to  defcend  with  the  evening  dew  : or  by  the  winds  they 
may  be  raifed  from  the  earth,  and  fpread  on  all  tides.  Nor  will  this 
appear  incredible,  if  we  conlider  that,  in  great  llorms,  the  fea  water 
is  dalhed  with  fuch  force  againll  the  lhore,  that  the  particles  of  it 
are  carried  many  miles,  fo  as  by  fettling  on  the  leaves  of  trees  and 
herbs  to  give  them  a fait  talle. 

The  preceding  kinds  of  experiments  I have  many  times  repeated 
with  the  fame  fuccefs,  and  in  particular  with  fome  of  this  fediment, 
which  had  been  kept  in  my  lludy  for  above  live  months,  and  upon 
pouring  on  it  rain  water,  which  had  been  boiled  and  afterwards 
cooled,  I faw  in  a few  hours  time  many  of  the  Animalcules  before 
defcribed.  And  if,  after  being  fo  long  in  a dry  hate,  thefe  Animal- 
cules, upon  water  being  given  to  them,  can  unfold  their  bodies  and 
move  about  in  their  ufual  manner,  we  may  conclude,  that  in  many 
places,  where  in  fummer  time  the  waters  flagnate,  and  at  length  dry 
up,  there  may  be  many  kinds  of  Animalcules,  which,  though  not 
originally  in  thofe  waters,  may  be  carried  thither  by  water  fowl,  in 
the  water  or  mud  adhering  to  their  feet  or  feathers. 
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From  all  thefe  obfervations,  moll  plainly  we  difcern  the  incom- 
prehenfible  perfection,  the  exaCt  order,  and  the  infcrutable  provi- 
dential care  with  which  the  moll  wife  Creator  and  Lord  of  the  Uni- 
verfe,  has  formed  the  bodies  of  thefe  Animalcules,  which  are  fo  mi- 
nute as  to  efcape  our  light,  to  the  end,  that  the  different  fpecies  of 
them  may  be  preferved  in  exillence.  And  this  moll  wonderful  dif- 
polition  of  Nature  with  regard  to  thefe  Animalcules,  for  the  prefer- 
vation  of  their  fpecies  ; at  the  fame  time  that  it  llrikes  us  with  allo- 
nilhment,  mull  furely  convince  all  of  the  abfurdity  of  thofe  old  opi- 
nions, that  living  creatures  can  be  produced  from  corruption  or 
putrefadion. 


On  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  tail  of  an  Eel , and  in  the  tails 

and  fins  of  other  fifhes  : ivith  a particular  defcription  of  the  Au- 
thor s apparatus  for  viewing  it. 

Among  * other  objects,  wherein  I have  viewed  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  was  an  Eel,  and  in  the  fin  of  its  tail,  I faw  the  blood  cir- 
culating through  an  incredible  number  of  arteries  and  veins  of  vari- 
ous fizes;  and  although  thofe  blood-veflels  were  difperfed  promif- 
cuoufly  one  among  another,  yet  I could  very  plainly  diftinguifh  the 
arteries  and  veins. 

Upon  fixing  my  eye  almoft  at  the  extremity  of  the  tail  fin,  I 
there  faw  fuch  a number  of  minute  blood-veflels,  that  it  was  impofli- 
ble  for  me  to  difcern  the  circulation  in  the  minutefl  of  thofe  veflels. 
This  fin  being  a little  dirty,  I took  a piece  of  linen  cloth,  and  gently 
wiped  it  twice,  to  get  a better  view  ; but  I found  that  in  that  flight 
touch,  many  of  the  external  blood  veflels  were  fo  injured,  that  many 
particles  of  blood  iflued  forth,  caufing  the  extreme  parts  of  the  fin 
to  appear  red,  and  they  were  alfo  a little  diftorted : I alfo  plainly 
faw  in  all  the  arteries,  however  minute,  a flrong  and  quick  fuccef- 
five  elevation,  with  a protrufion  of  the  blood ; and,  upon  attending 
to  a large  artery  in  the  tail,  I there  faw  the  protrufion  of  blood,  de- 
rived from  the  heart,  to  be  much  more  vehement. 

I alfo  placed  before  my  fight  one  of  the  two  fins  which  the  Eel 
has  next  its  head,  and  there  I faw  the  blood  circulating  in  as  many 
diftind  places  as  I have  juft  mentioned  refpeding  the  tail  fin.  And 
when  I endeavoured  to  purfue  the  circulation  to  the  extremity  of  this 


* See  more  on  this  fubjedit,  in  Vol.  I.  p,  89.  el  seq. 
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fin,  I there  faw  its  motion,  both  in  arteries  and  veins,  in  fuch  an 
inconceivable  number  of  exceflively  minute  veffels,  that  it  looked 
as  if  the  fin  in  that  part  of  it  was  compofed  of  nothing  but  blood 
veffels. 

In  this  and  many  other  Eels,  I faw  that  the  blood  veffels,  where 
the  circulation  comes  to  its  full  extent  at  the  extremity  of  the  tail 
fin,  turned  back  with  a fmall  bending,  many  of  them  taking  their 
courfe  tranfverfely,  or  eroding  one  another,  in  their  return  back 
towards  the  heart.  For  inliance,  the  circulation  appeared  to  me 
as  in  Plate  XVII.  Jig.  1,  ABODE,  which  reprefents  a blood-veffel 
fituated  between  two  of  thofe  fmall  bones  which  give  firength  to 
the  extremity  of  the  tail  fin.  In  this  figure,  ABC  is  to  be  called 
an  artery,  becaufe  in  it  the  blood  moves  forward  from  A by  B to- 
wards C,  and  from  C by  D,  it  returns  to  E ; therefore  C D E mutt 
be  called  a vein,  though  each  of  thefe  veffels,  fo  called,  is  but  one 
and  the  fame  blood-veffel  prolonged ; and  in  its  return  it  twice 
erodes  itfelf.  Near  to  this  was  one  of  the  fmall  bones  of  the  fin, 
andclofe  to  it  a fecond  blood-veffel,  in  which  alfo  the  circulation 
forward  and  backwards  was  performed  ; and  this  veffel  in  its  return 
alfo  twice  croifed  itfelf,  but  with  fomewhat  fmaller  bendings  than 
in  the  other  veffel.  Here,  F G H,  is  an  artery,  wherein  the  blood 
was  carried  forward  as  far  as  H,  and,  bringing  back  the  blood  to- 
wards the  heart,  in  the  direction  H I K,  it  is  then  to  be  called  a 
vein.  On  this  occafion  I faw,  (and  which  I had  oblerved  in  feveral 
other  inftances)  that  in  the  firli  mentioned  artery  ABC,  there 
arofe,  at  C,  a fmall  veffel  which  conveyed  the  blood  from  ABC, 
into  the  other  veffel  at  I. 

To  give  an  idea,  of  the  relative  fize  of  thefe  veffels,  and  of  their 
diflance  from  each  other,  the  reader  will  underhand,  that  the  dif- 
tance  from  E to  K was  almofl  equal  to  the  breadth  of  four  hairs  of 
one’s  head. 

To  make  thefe  obfervations,  my  method  at  firfl  was,  to  wrap  the 
Eel  in  a piece  of  paper,  or  a cloth,  leaving  out  only  that  part  of 
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the  fin  which  was  to  be  examined ; but,  with  all  my  care,  I found 
that,  in  doing  this,  I either  impeded  the  circulation  or  injured  the 
fin ; I therefore  adopted  this  method : to  take  Eels  about  the 

fize  of  one’s  finger,  and  let  them  fwim  about  in  the  water  for  a 
time,  till  they  were  at  reft,  and  then  examine  their  tail  fins  while 
in  the  water,  for  in  that  fituation  they  fpread  out  their  tails,  but 
when  taken  out  of  the  water,  the  very  extremity  of  the  fin  gathers 
up  in  wrinkles. 

In  order  to  impart  this  pleating  fight  to  others,  I invented  and 
compleated  fome  inftruments,  whereby  I exhibited  the  fame  to  fe- 
veral  gentlemen'  of  eminence  in  this  country,  who  all  declared, 
that  they  did  not  think  any  more  delightful  tpedtacle,  nor  more 
worthy  of  obfervation  could  be  thewn. 

I have  determined  to  give  drawings  of  the  inftruments  by  which 
I exhibited  this  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  by  wdiich  thofe  who 
defire  to  view  the  fame  may  be  eafily  gratified. 

I firft  prepare  a piece  of  brafs  about  half  the  thicknefs  of  the 
back  of  a common  knife,  and  of  the  fliape  reprefented  at  fig.  2, 
ABCDEF;  this  I hammer  upon  an  anvil  fome  time,  to  make 
it  the  tougher,  and  make  two  large  holes  in  it,  as  fhewn  at  G H I 
and  K L M.  I alfo  drill  fix  fmaller  holes  at  PQRS  and  NO.  I 
then  bend  this  piece  of  brafs  at  the  end  ABF,  and  at  the  dotted 
line  B F,  fo  that  it  may  form  a right  angle  with  the  other  part,  and 
alfo  bend  the  other  end  CDE,  in  like  manner. 

I then  take  another  flat  piece  of  brafs  of  the  fame  thicknefs, 
which,  being  well  hammered,  will  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  a fpring; 
this  is  reprefented  at  fig.  3,  AB  CD,  and  I hammer  it  into  fo;ne- 
thing  of  a hollow  fhape,  and  file  in  the  lower  end  of  it  -a  cavity, 
in  order  that  it  may  in  part  lurround  the  glafs  tube  I fliall  hereafter 
defcribe  ; this  round  cavity  is  fhewn  at  AD.  I then  drill  four 
holes  in  it  at  E F G H,  to  correfpond  with  thofe  marked  PQRS  in 
fig.  2 ; and  with  brals  rivets  I join  the  two  pieces  together.  I 
then  prepare  another  brafs  fpring,  as  at  fig.  4,  I KLM,  in  which 
Vol.  II.  E e 
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I alfo  make  a hollow,  as  at  K L,  to  embrace  the  glafs  tube,  and  hav- 
ing drilled  two  holes  in  it  at  A B,  to  correfpond  with  the  two  holes 
Q R,  in  fig.  2,  I place  it  on  the  contrary  fide  of  the  plate,  jig  2„ 
and  rivet  it  with  two  brafs  rivets  through  the  holes  Q R. 

I then  prepare  another  piece  of  brafs  more  than  twice  the  thick- 
nefs  of  the  former,  to  be  fcrewed  clofe  to  the  plate,  fig.  2,  and  to 
which  the  microfcope  is  to  be  fixed  ; this  piece  of  brafs  is  repre- 
fented  at  fig.  5,  NOPQRST,  and  in  this  I drill  two  holes  to 
correfpond  with  thofe  at  O and  N in  fig  2 ; thefe  holes,  V and  W, 
are  made  to  receive  fcrews  in  them,  in  order  to  fix  by  them  the 
plate,  fig.  5,  to  the  plate,  fig.  2.  In  this  piece  of  brafs,  I alfo  drill 
a third  hole  with  a fcrew  fitted  to  it,  by  which  the  magnifier  may 
be  adjufted  at  a proper  diftance,  which  hole  is  fhewn  at  X.  I 
make  likewife  in  this  piece  of  brafs  a fourth  hole,  rather  larger  than 
the  former,  in  order  that  the  magnifier,  when  adjufted  by  the  fcrew, 
may  be  moved  to  the  one  fide  or  the  other : laftly,  I bend  this  piece 
of  brafs,  at  the  place  marked  with  the  dotted  line  PR,  to  a right 
angle. 

I then  make  three  fcrews,  one  of  which  is  fhewn  at  A B,  fig.  6, 
and  with  two  of  them  I fcrew  the  brafs,  fig.  5,  to  the  plate,  fig.  2, 
pafting  one  fcrew  through  the  hole  O,  fig  2,  and  V,  fig.  5,  and  the 
other  through  the  holes  N,  fig.  2,  and  W,  fig.  5 : the  third  fcrew 
is  to  fix  the  magnifier  by  the  hole  Q,  to  the  piece  of  brafs,  fig.  5. 
I alfo  make  a fourth  fcrew,  as  at  fig.  7,  CD;  the  only  ufb  of 
which  is,  that,  being  pafled  through  the  hole  X,  in  fig.  5,  it  may 
ferve  to  fix  the  magnifier  at  a proper  diftance  from  the  objed  to  be 
viewed. 

Fig.  8,  EFGHI,  are  two  thin  plates  of  brafs  or  filver  joined 
with  five  rivets,  between  which  the  magnifying  glafs  is  placed  at 
L ; and  at  K is  fhewn  a hole  made  to  receive  a fcrew,  by  which 
the  magnifier  is  fixed  to  the  brafs  inftrument  before  defcribed. 

I have  alfo  caufed  a drawing  to  be  made  of  the  whole  inftrument, 
as  viewed  on  one  fide,  (before  the  magnifying  glafs  is  joined  to  it), 
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which  is  fhewn  at  fig.  9,  and  in  this  figure  LM  NT,  thews  that 
part  which,  in  fig.  2,  is  reprefented  at  A B F : and  the  round  hole 
in  that  figure  is  in  this  fhewn  at  a b c.  In  this  figure  alfo  OPQR 
is  the  part  reprefented  in  fig.  2,  at  C D E,  and  the  round  hole,  d e f, 
in  this  figure,  is  the  hole  R L M,  in  fig.  2.  The  brafs  fpring  VWX, 
is  that  which,  in  fig.  3,  is  fhewn  at  A B C D,  and  the  fpring  AB  C D, 
in  this  figure,  the  fame  which  is  fhewn,  in  fig.  4,  at  I K L M.  The 
piece  of  brafs  fhewn  in  fig.  5,  NOPQRST,  is  reprefented  in  this 
figure  at  E F G,  and  the  two  fcrews,  by  which  it  is  made  faft,  are 
fhewn  at  Y and  Z ; the  brafs  fcrew,  in  fig.  7,  marked  C D,  is  in 
this  figure  fhewn  at  H,  where  it  is  feen  fcrevyed  in  its  place. 

I then  directed  the  limner  to  make  a drawing  of  the  entire  in- 
firument,  with  the  microfcope  joined  to  it,  and  the  glafs  tube  in- 
cloled  in  it,  the  fame  being  adjufted  ready  for  ufe,  and  fo  placed 
before  the  view  ; this  is  fhewn  at  fig  10,  ABCEEFGH;  the 
filver  or  brafs  plates,  in  doling  the  magnifying  glafs,  are  fhewn  at 
I K LM  ; the  brafs  fcrew,  by  which  the  magnifier  is  fixed,  is  fhewn 
at  2 ; the  fcrew,  by  which  the  objed  is  placed  at  a proper  difiance, 
is  marked  at  3,  and  the  glafs  tube,  containing  the  Eel,  and  fixed  in 
the  infirument,  is  reprefented  by  QRSTYWXY. 

It  is  my  pradice  to  ufe  glafs  tubes  of  a fize  fuitable  to  the  Eels 
which  are  to  be  viewed ; and  though  but  a fmall  Ed  be  placed 
within  the  tube  with  its  head  towards  the  bottom,  yet  the  glafs 
tube  will  projed  fo  far  below  the  infirument,  that  it  may  be  held 
in  the  hand  by  that  part,  fo  that  it  will  not  be  necefiary  to  touch 
the  infirument  with  the  hand,  and  with  the  other  hand  the  magni- 
fier, which  will  be  held  next  the  eye,  may,  by  means  of  the  fcrew 
at  3,  be  drawn  out,  or  comprefled  inwards,  until  the  part  of  the 
objed  to  be  viewed  is  brought  to  a proper  difiance. 

When  I with  to  take  out  or  put  in  the  glafs  tube,  which  1 gene- 
rally do  at  the  upper  end,  I remove  the  magnifier  a little  on  one 
fide,  that  it  may  not  be  lcratched  by  the  glafs  tube ; this  pofidon 
or  removal  is  marked  in  the  figure  by  the  dotted  line  NOP  F. 

E e 2 
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I alfo  made  another  inftrument  of  like  lhape  with  the  former,  in 
which  the  fpring  reprefented  in  Jig.  9,  at  AB  CD,  is  a little  fhorter; 
and  to  this  I fcrewed  the  brafs  containing  the  magnifying  glafs,  as 
reprefented  in  Jig.  1 1 , H I K L,  on  which  magnifier  or  microfcope, 
I fixed  a little  difh  or  concave  refle&or,  to  throw  more  light  on  the 
objedl ; to  which  intent  I filed  away  as  much  as  I could  of  the  brafs 
about  the  microfcope,  as  may  be  feen  at  Jig  12,  MNOP,  where 
this  is  fhewn  on  the  oppofite  fide. 

I have  alfo  given  a drawing  of  the  glafs  tube  containing  the  Eel, 
which  is  fhewn  at  Jig.  13,  QRSTY.  The  Eel  placed  in  this  tube, 
I at  firft  ufed  to  cover  entirely  with  water,  but  I found  that  when 
the  tail  was  left  out  of  the  water  it  would,  being  wet,  fpread  itfelf 
on  the  glafs,  and  be  more  eafily  viewed  (this  fin  of  the  tail  is  fhewn 
at  W)  ; and  I always,  before  putting  in  the  Eel,  wetted  the  infide  of 
the  glafs,  for  otherwife  the  glutinous  matter  from  its  body  would  ad- 
here to  the  dry  glafs  and  impede  the  view. 

I alfo  recommend  to  thofe  who  make  thefe  experiments,  as 
foon  as  ever  the  Eel  is  taken  out  of  the  tube,  to  let  the  glafs  be 
well  cleaned,  for  otherwife  the  glutinous  matter  from  the  fifh  will 
dry  on  the  glafs. 

I have  caufed  many  glafs  tubes  to  be  blown  for  thefe  experi- 
ments, but  the  rounder  they  are,  and  the  thinner  the  glafs,  the  bet- 
ter : fome  of  them  I caufed  to  be  made  clofed  at  one  end,  as  here 
fhewn  at  Q,  others  I clofed  with  a cork. 

I have  alfo  viewed  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  tail  fin  of  a 
Perch,  and  that  in  fuch  minute  vefiels  as  would  only  admit  one  glo- 
bule or  particle  of  blood  to  pafs  through  at  a time. 

I once  faw  in  a large  artery  in  a Perch,  (I  call  it  large  in  refped: 
of  the  mofi:  minute  ones,  though  this  was  not  thicker  than  an  hair 
of  one’s  head),  and  which  is  reprefented  at  Jig.  14,  the  blood  pro- 
truded from  A to  B,  though  but  faintly  ; from  B to  C,  I could  only 
perceive  a fmall  agitation  of  the  blood,  and  beyond  C it  was  coagu- 
lated : from  this  artery  there  arofe  a branch  as  reprefented  in  the 
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figure  at  B E,  which  carried  almoft  all  the  blood  from  A B,  through 
B E,  into  the  vein  DEF,  in  which  vein  the  blood  was  conveyed 
from  E to  B,  and  all  the  blood  which  lay  between  E F was  coa- 
gulated. 

When  thofe  Perch  which  I examined  were  very  lively,  and  their 
tails  unhurt,  I could  not  difcern  the  large  veflels  in  their  tail  fins, 
but  when  the  blood  began  to  coagulate,  fome  of  the  veflels,  in  a 
fhort  time,  appeared  fifty  times  larger  than  their  natural  fize.  There 
were  other  veflels  in  which  the  blood  had  circulated,  and  were  not 
fwelled,  but  here  the  blood  was  at  a ftand,  and  the  veflels  them- 
felves,  by  reafon  of  their  minutenefs  and  there  being  no  circulation 
in  them,  were  not  eafily  difcerned. 

Moreover,  it  was  my  opinion  that  many  of  the  large  circulations 
of  the  blood,  which'  I faw,  when  it  began  to  ftagnate,  were  not 
performed  within  the  coats  of  the  blood-veflels,  but  that,  when  the 
blood  in  the  arteries  was  impeded  in  its  courfe,  the  continued  and 
ftrong  propulfion  from  the  heart  caufed  it  to  form  new7  canals,  where 
the  fifli’s  fkin  made  the  leaft  refiflance,  and  that  it  was  by  this- 
means  the  oblique  current  of  blood,  Ihewn  in  fg.  14,  at  EB,  was* 
formed*  And,  indeed,  I am  of  opinion  that  all  thofe  very  minute 
currents,  whether  we  call  them  arteries  or  veins,  are  not  performed 
within  the  coats  of  veflels,  but  that  they  are  formed  where  the  blood, 
in  its  protrufion  from  the  heart,  meets  the  leafl  refiflance.  But  if 
we  fuppofe  one  of  the  very  fmalleft  blood-veflels  to  be  provided  with 
a coat,  and  fuch  coat  to  confift  of  three  diftinft  membranes,  as  it  is 
faid  the  coats  of  the  veins  and  arteries  are  formed,  it  neceflarily  fol- 
lows that  the  coats  of  thofe  minuteft  veflels  muft  be  of  a thinnefs 
which  is  inconceivable.  For,  let  us  fuppofe,  as  I have  often  faid, 
that  the  axis  of  an  hundred  globules  of  the  blood,  from  wdience  its 
rednefs  proceeds,  are  no  more  than  equal  to  the  axis  or  diameter  of 
a large  grain  of  fand;  it  follows,  that  ten  thoufand  globules  of  blood 
may  pafs  together  through  a veflel,  no  larger  than  to  admit  a large 
grain  of  fand  to  pafs  through  it.  Now,  fuppofing  the  coat  of  fuch 
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a veil'd,  as  will  admit  a grain  of  fand  to  pafs  through  it,  is  twenty- 
five  times  thinner  than  line  poll  paper,  how  much  thinner  mull  be 
the  coat  of  a vein  which  will  only  admit  the  ten  thoufandth  part  of 
a grain  of  fand  to  pafs  through  it  ? Therefore,  if  thefe  very  fmallelt 
blood-veflels  are  provided  with  coats,  fuch  coats  mull  be  fo  thin, 
open,  or  fpongy,  that  the  very  thinnell  watery  parts  of  the  blood 
can  as  ealily  pafs  through  them  as  water  through  a fine  fieve. 

After  this,  I took  one  of  thofe  filh  called  a Jack,  which  1 placed 
fo  that  about  the  breadth  of  a finger  of  its  tail  was  above  the  water, 
and,  upon  examining  the  extremities  of  this  tail  fin  by  the  micro- 
fcope,  I could  not  perceive  the  leall  motion  in  the  blood  in  that 
part;  whence  I judged  that  thofe  parts  of  the  tail  were  mortified, 
for  the  filh,  from  its  appearance,  feemed  to  me  to  have  been  caught 
fome  days.  But  when  I examined  the  tail  fin,  nearer  to  the  body, 
I faw  the  blood  flowly  moving  in  an  artery,  and,  a little  nearer  to 
the  body,  there  iflued  from  this  artery  a fmall  branch,  through  which 
the  blood  was  carried  with  a very  fwift  current,  and  this  branch, 
taking  a fmall  bending,  carried  the  blood  into  a vein  which  brought  it 
back  towards  the  heart.  Let  G H I,  i njig.  15,  reprelent  this  artery, 
in  which  the  blood  from  G to  H was  driven  forward  with  its  ufual 
lwiftnels,  and  from  H to  I its  motion  was  very  flow ; H K M,  is  a 
fmaller  veflel,  through  which  the  blood  was  carried  from  this  artery 
into  the  vein  L M N,  at  the  point  N,  and  in  that  vein  conveyed 
back  to  the  heart. 

After  this,  I bought  a parcel  of  Trout,  which  had  been  caught  in 
the  river  Maes  two  or  three  days  before,  and  among  the  rell  was 
one,  not  quite  feven  inches  long,  which,  upon  view  of  its  fcales,  I 
judged  to  be  be  about  five  years  old.  This  Trout,  whole  tail  fin  was 
a little  injured  at  the  extremity,  I placed  with  its  tail  about  a finger’s 
breadth  above  the  water  ; and,  when  it  was  become  quiet,  I viewed 
the  tail  by  the  microlcope,  and  I could  not  dilcover  any  circulation 
at  the  extremity,  but,  examining  it  a little  nearer  to  the  body,  I faw 
the  blood  in  the  arteries  and  veins  ftagnating  and  coagulated ; and  I 
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alfo  perceived  the  arteries  to  be  uncommonly  large,  which  I con- 
ceived to  proceed  only  from  this,  that  the  circulation  being  impeded, 
they  were  by  the  impulfe  of  the  blood  diftended  to  that  fize. 

Upon  viewing  the  fin  ftill  nearer  to  the  tail  I faw  the  blood  run- 
ning both  in  the  arteries  and  veins,  and  what  feemed  to  me  very 
worthy  of  note  was  this : I faw  the  blood  ftagnating  in  an  artery, 
thewn  in  fig.  1 6,  at  O P Q,  from  P to  Q,  and  fo  on  towards  the 
extremity  of  the  tail,  and  in  the  fame  artery  from  P to  O,  and  alfo 
towards  the  frth’s  body,  the  blood  was  carried  in  its  ufual  motion,, 
namely,  from  O towards  P.  From  this  artery  there  arofe  a branch, 
reprefented  at  P,  in  which  the  arterial  blood,  after  it  had  been  driven 
thus  far,  was  carried  back  towards  the  heart,  fo  that  this  branch,, 
PY,  arifing  out  of  the  artery,  OPQ,  mull  be  called  a vein. 

At  about  three  hairs  breadth  from  the  before  mentioned  artery, 
there  was  another  artery,  nearly  of  the  fame  fize,  which  is  thewn  in 
the  figure,  at  R S T.  In  this  the  blood  between  S and  T,  and  alfo 
beyond  it,  was  coagulated,  and  the  blood  which,  from  R to  S,  was 
driven  forward,  iflued  into  a branch  arifing  out  of  that  artery,  at  S>, 
which  alfo  led  back  towards  the  heart,  as  is  thewn  in  S V ; where, 
at  V,  both  the  veins,  P V and  S V,  are  joined,  and  conftitute  a larger 
vein,  VW. 

Moreover,  I took  a Carp,  in  order  to  view  the  circulation,  but  it 
was  fo  reftlefs  that,  after  many  trials,  I determined  to  wrap  it  in  a 
cloth,  in  order  to  view  the  fin  on  its  back,  which,  being  nearer  to 
the  heart,  I judged  the  circulation  might  be  fironger  : and  here  I faw 
the  blood  moving  in  an  artery,  which  divided  itfelf  into  two  other 
arteries,  fo  fmall  as  only  to  admit  a fingle  globule  or  particle  of 
blood  at  a time  ; one  of  thefe  minute  arteries  was  joined  to  a vein,  fo 
large  that  the  blood  in  it  began  to  aflume  a red  colour,  the  other  1 
could  not  follow  with  my  eye,  becaufe  its  courfe  was  hid  behind  a 
fmall  bone  in  the  fin.  Fig.  1 ‘7,  AB,  is  this  fmall  artery,  which,  at 
B,  was  divided  into  two  branches,  one  of  which,  B C,  was  joined 
to,  the  vein  D C E,  at  C y fo  that  the  blood  which,  in  the  artery,  was 
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driven  from  A to  B,  from  the  heart,  and  took  its  courfe  from  B to 

C,  in  C,  being  emptied  into  a vein,  it  returned  back,  from  C to 

D,  towards  the  heart:  the  other  fmall  artery,  B F,  took  a courfe  out 
of  my  fight  at  F.  This  circulation  gradually  decreafed  till,  at  length, 
I could  not  perceive  any  motion  in  the  veflels  ABC  and  B F. 

Thefe  obiervations  I alfo  purfued  in  feveral  other  forts  of  fifti,  and 
in  all  of  them  the  circulation  was  very  apparent,  particularly  the 
Flounder,  in  the  tail  fin  of  which  I faw  fuch  multitudes  of  minute 
hlood-veflels,  that  I may  fay  there  is  not  a fpace  in  that  fin,  fo  fmall 
as  a grain  of  fand,  which  does  not  contain  a veflel,  either  conveying 
the  blood  from  the  heart,  or  bringing  it  back  towards  the  heart. 
This  fifli,  called  the  Flounder,  is  one  of  the  bed  adapted  to  view  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  becaufe  it  lies  quiet  a long  time,  and  alfo 
will  live  a long  time  out  of  the  water. 

With  regard  to  the  inftruments  I have  defcribed,  they  might,  I 
doubt  not,  be  made  more  perfect  and  convenient ; for  1 myfelf  was 
never  inftrudted  in  the  working  in  brafs  and  iron,  otherwife  than  by 
©bfervation  of  workmen  in  the  making  and  ufing  their  tools ; by 
which  means,  however,  I have  been  enabled  (rather  in  a rude  way) 
to  make  thefe  inftruments  fuflicient  to  anfwer  all  my  purpofes. 

Addition,  by  the  Translator. 

AS  the  reader  may  have  a defire  to  know  of  what  nature  were  the  MI- 
crofcopes  by  which  Mr.  Leeuwenhoek  made  the  wonderful  difcoveries,  which 
are  the  fubjeft  of  his  works,  the  Tranflator  has  thought  proper  to  introduce, 
in  this  place,  the  belt  account  of  them  he  has  been  able  to  colleCt. 

Mr.  Henry  Baker,  in  his  Introduction  to  the  ufeof  the  Microfcope,  has 
thefe  words:* 

il  The  famous  Microfcopes  of  Mr.  Leeuwenhoek  are  the  mod  fimple  pof- 

fible,  being  only  a fingle  lens  fet  between  two  plates  of  filver,  perforated 
■“  with  a fmall  hole,  with  a moveable  pin  before  it  to  place  the  objeCt  on,  and 
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“ adjuft  it  to  the  eye  of  the  beholder.  Several  writers  reprefent  the  glaffes 
“ Mr.  Leeuwenhoek  made  ufe  of  in  his  Microfcopes  to  be  little  globules, 
“ or  fpheres  of  glafs  ; which  miftake  mod  probably  arifes  from  their  under- 
“ taking  to  defcribe  what  they  had  never  feen  ; for,  at  the  time  I am  writing 
“ this,  the  cabinet  of  Microfcopes  left  by  that  famous  man,  at  his  death,  to 
“ the  Royal  Society  as  a Legacy  is  handing  upon  my  table ; and  I can  allure 
“ the  world  that  every  one  of  the  twenty-fix  Microfcopes,  contained  therein, 
“ is  a double  convex  lens,  and  not  a fphere  or  globule.”' 

And  in  another  treatife,  publilhed  by  Mr.  Baker  fome  years  -afterwards, 
he  writes  as  follows  :* 

“ An  accurate  defcription  of  the  twenty-fix  Microfcopes,  and  objefts  be- 
ie  longing  to  them,  contained  in  a fmall  cabinet,  which  Mr.  Leeuwenhoek* 
“ at  his  deeeafe,  bequeathed  to  the  Royal  Society,  was  prefented  many  years 
“ ago  to. that  Society  by  Martin  Folkes,  Efq.  and  may  be  feen  No.  380  of 
“ the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions.  And  a farther  account,  fetting  forth  the 
t(  magnifying  powers  and  other  particulars  concerning  the  faid  Microfcopes 
“ (which  were  three  months  under  my  examination  for  that  purpofe),  was 
“ prefented  by  me  to  the  Royal  Society  in  the  year  1740,  and  publilhed  in 
“ Phil.  Tranf.  No.  458.  But  neither  of  thefe  accounts  has  any  drawing  of  the 
“ Microfcopes  : it  is  therefore  hoped  the  curious  will  be  pleafed  to  fee  a draw- 
“ ing  of  them,  taken,  with  great  exaflnefs,  from  thofe  in  the  Repofitory  of 
“ the  Royal  Society,  which  are  all  alike  in  form,  and  differ  very  little  in  fize 
“ from  this  drawing,  or  from  one  another. 

“ The  two  fides  of  one  of  thefe  Microfcopes  are  fhewn  at  Jig.  18  and  19: 
“ the  eye  mull  be  applied  to  the  fide  Jig.  18.  The  fiat  part,  A,  is  compofed 
“ of  two  thin  filver  plates,  fattened  together  by  little  rivets  b,  b,  b,  b,  b,  b. 
“ Between  thefe  plates  a very  fmall  dbuble  convex  glafs  (called  by  mathema 
“ ticians  a lens)  is  let  into  a focket,  and  a hole  drilled  in  each  plate,  for  the 
“ eye  to  look  through,  at  c.  A limb  of  filver,  d , is  fattened  to  the  plates 
“ on  this  fide  by  a fcrew,  e,  which  goes  through  them  both.  Another 
“ part  of  this  limb,  joined  to  it  at  right  angles,  paffes  under  the  plates,  and 
“ comes  out  on  the  other  fide  (fee  Jig.  19)  at  f ; through  this  runs,  dire&ly 
“ upwards,  a long  fine-threaded  fcrew,  g,  which  turns  in,  and  raises  or  lowers 
“ the  ftage,  h,  whereon  a coarfe  rugged  pin,  i,  for  the  objeQ  to  be  fattened  to, 
u is  turned  about  by  a little  handle,  k,  and  this  ftage,  with  the  pin  upon  it. 
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<e  is  removed  farther  from  the  magnifying  lens,  or  admitted  nearer  to  it,  by 
“ a little  fcrew,  1,  that,  palling  through  the  Itage  horizontally,  and  bearing 
“ againft  the  back  of  the  inftrument,  thrufts  it  farther  off  when  there  is  oc- 
“ cafion.  The  end  of  the  long  fcrew,  g,  comes  out  through  the  Itage,  at  m, 
<e  where  it  turns  round,  but  a£ts  not  there  as  a fcrew,  having  no  threads  that 
“ reach  fo  high.  Thefe  Microfcopes  are  plain  and  Ample  in  their  contrivance : 
“ all  the  parts  are  filver,  falhioned  by  M.  Leeuwenhoek’s  own  hand,  and  the 
“ glalfes,  which  are  excellent,  were  all  ground  and  fet  by  himfelf. 

“ The  magnifying  powers  of  thefe  glafles  come  Ihort  of  fome  now  made, 
“ but  are  fully  fufficient  for  molt  purpofes.  Of  the  twenty-fix  Microfcopes 
<e  I examined,  one  magnifies  the  diameter  of  an  objeft  160,  one  133,  one 
“ 114,  three  100,  three  89,  eight  80,  two  72,  three  66,  two  57,  one  53, 
“ and  one  40  times.” 
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On  Frogs,  and  the  manner  in  which  their  young  are  produced  from 

Tadpoles,  with  the  circulation  of  the  blood  feen  in  them : alfo 

on  the  Jhape  of  the  component  particles  of  the  blood. 

We  have  two  forts  of  Frogs  in  this  country,  one  which  ufed  to 
be  found  in  great  numbers  about  the  town  of  Delft,  but  of  late 
years  only  few  of  them  have  been  feen,  by  reafon,  as  I believe, 
that  their  fpawn  has  been  devoured  by  a fmall  kind  of  fifh ; and  I 
have  fometimes  feen  this  fpawn  in  the  fmall  ditches  which  divide 
our  fields,  lying  in  fuch  quantities,  that  the  furface  of  the  water 
feemed  almoft  covered  with  it.  The  other  fpecies  of  Frogs  is  much 
fewer  in  number,  but  of  a larger  fize,  and  they  leap  farther  than 
the  others,  and  the  hind  parts  of  their  bodies,  or  rather  the  thickeft 
parts  of  their  legs,  are  ufed  by  the  French,  as  good  food.  Refped- 
ing  the  propagation  of  thefe  laft,  as  a particular  fpecies,  I was  for 
fome  time  in  doubt,  not  having  obferved  them  couple  together,  nor 
feen  any  of  their  eggs  or  fpawn. 

But  one  day,  at  the  end  of  the  month  of  May,  walking  in  a mea- 
dow for  my  recreation,  and  not  thinking  of  this  fubjed,  becaufe  the 
time  of  the  other  fort  of  Frogs  laying  their  eggs  was  long  pafl,  my 
attention  was  excited  by  the  noife  or  croaking,  which  thefe  lalt 
mentioned  Frogs  make  both  by  day  and  night,  in  hot  weather, 
whereupon  I went  to  the  fide  of  the  water,  and  I thought  that  I 
faw  fome  of  their  eggs  adhering  to  a green  leaf  in  the  water,  and  fo 
in  fad  it  proved.  Thefe  eggs  are  not  fo  eafily  to  be  difcerned,  as 
thofe  of  the  common  Frogs,  becaufe  the  glutinous  matter  or  jelly 
which  contains  them,  fwims  deeper  in  the  water,  and  is  alfo  lefs 
in  quantity. 
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I cauied  fome  of  the  leaves,  to  which  thefe  eggs  or  fpawn  adhered, 
to  be  brought  to  my  houle,  and  put  them  into  two  earthen  veflels 
tilled  with  the  water  that  runs  through  our  canals ; and  then  I ex» 
amined  thofe  eggs  by  the  microfcope,  and  found  that,  for  the  mod 
part,  they  were  dark  coloured  on  one  tide,  and  yellow  on  the  other : 
but  looking  at  them  again  the  next  morning,  I found  that  the  yel- 
low colour  was  almoti  vanithed,  only  a fmall  part  of  each  egg  re- 
maining of  that  tinge,  whence  I concluded  that  the  eggs  had  been 
but  lately  laid  by  the  Frog  when  I took  them  up. 

Moreover,  I took  feveral  eggs  out  of  the  tranfparent  glutinous 
matter  or  jelly,  which  contained  them,  and  I found  this  glutinous 
fubdance,  by  which  the  eggs  feemed  to  be  preferred  didintd  in 
their  round  fliape,  to  be  very  drong  and  tough,  fo  that  it  could  not 
be  feparated  from  the  egg  itfelf,  without  being  torn ; and  when  I 
handled  it  ever  fo  gently,  the  egg  did  not  retain  its  round  dgure, 
but  broke  to  pieces.  I examined  many  of  the  eggs  after  I had  taken 
them  out  of  the  jelly  which  inclofed  them,  and  found  them  to  be 
contained  in  a very  thin  membrane,  formed  with  black  parts  or 
ipots,  in  diape  agreeing  with  the  knobs  or  protuberances  in  that 
leather  which  is  called  fbagreen. 

The  egg  itfelf,  as  far  as  I could  difcern,  condded  of  a watery 
matter,  (as  it  appeared  to  the  dght)  and  an  incredible  number  of 
globules,  each  of  which  again  condded  of  a great  number  of  lelfer 
globules,  all  having  a larger  globule  in  the  middle  ; fo  that  every 
one  of  them  had  the  appearance  of  an  egg  with  a very  fmall  yolk. 

The  dgure  of  many  of  thefe  eggs  altered  every  day ; for,  from 
being  round,  they  adumed  an  oblong  diape  ; afterwards  minute  tails 
were  formed ; and  I alfo  thought  that  I faw  the  appearance  of 
heads. 

Every  day  I opened  feveral  of  thefe  eggs,  and  until  the  feventh 
day  after  they  had  been  brought  to  my  houfe,  when  I faw  the 
young  Frogs  (which  are  called  Tadpoles)  to  be  fo  far  formed,  that 
they  began  to  move.  But,  with  all  my  attention,  I could  perceive 
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nothing  in  them  except  globules  ; and  upon  opening  & Tadpole, 
which  of  itfelf  crept  out  of  the  jelly  which  had  contained  it,  and 
was  fwimming  in  the  water,  and  in  which,  when  it  was  entire,  I 
could  diftinguilh  the  back  bone,  I could  not,  when  diflected,  dif- 
cover  any  bowels,  much  lefs  arteries  or  mufcles. 

Hereupon  it  feemed  to  me,  that  the  whole  body  of  this  animal, 
called  a Tadpole,  contitled  of  no  other  particles  than  globules,  and 
efpecially  the  belly  of  it,  which  was  of  a yellowilh  colour,  and 
feemed  to  be  made  of  that  part  of  the  egg  which  had  continued 
yellow.  This  feemed  ftrange  to  me,  that  in  fo  large  an  animal 
which  I had  killed  and  differed,  I could  not  difcover  any  velfels  or 
fibres. 

After  all  my  obfervations  relpedling  thefe  eggs,  1 could  draw  no 
other  conclulion,  than  that  the  glutinous  matter  or  jelly,  encom- 
.paffing  the  eggs,  was  only  formed  by  nature  for  the  prefervation  of 
the  egg  when  depofited  in  it,  as  the  fhells  of  birds’  eggs  cover  and 
protedl  the  whites  and  yolks. 

And  as  we  fee,  that  the  whole  fubltance  of  a hen’s  egg  paffes 
into  and  becomes  part  of  the  chick,  (except  the  fliell  and  the  mem- 
brane within  it,  which  are  detigned  for  the  prefervation  of  that  fub- 
ftance),  fo  in  the  prefent  cafe,  the  whole  of  the  egg  palfes  into  the 
body  of  the  Frog  or  Tadpole,  and  the  vifcous  and  gluey  matter,  which 
furrounded  the  egg,  remains  after  the  young  has  left  it.  So  that 
we  may  fay  of  the  eggs  of  Frogs,  what  I have  laid  of  the  eggs  of 
birds,  namely,  that  they  are  detigned  to  fupport  and  nourilh  the 
young  creature  until  it  is  able  to  provide  for  itfelf. 

When  I obferved  that  the  vifcous  matter  or  jelly  I have  men- 
tioned, contained  in  it  multitudes  of  air  bubbles,  I concluded  the 
ufe  of  them  was,  that  where  there  were  no  leaves  floating  on  the 
furface  of  the  water  to  which  the  eggs  could  adhere,  thefe  air  bub- 
bles might  make  the  jelly  float  on  the  water,  whereby  the  eggs  might 
receive  the  warmth  of  the  fun,  and  thereby,  as  I may  fay,  be 
hatched. 
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Plate  XVII.  jig.  20,  reprefents  the  egg  of  the  Frog  I am  now 
defcribing,  inclofed  in  the  tenacious  or  vifcid  fubftance  I have 
mentioned  ; and  when  it  is  fo  far  grown,  that  the  animal  begins  to 
move,  the  tail  appears  fomewhat  bent.  Fig.  21,  reprefents  the 
animal,  when  fo  fully  formed  in  the  egg,  as  to  be  able  to  fwim 
in  the  water ; this  was  taken  by  me  out  of  the  egg,  and  laid  on  a 
glafs,  where  it  died,  and  the  body  of  it  dried  up. 

Fig.  22,  A B C D E F,  reprefents  the  fame  animal  as  it  appeared 
to  the  limner  through  the  microfcope,  in  which  the  head  can 
ealily  be  diflinguilhed  from  the  fore  part  of  the  body,  as  is  repre- 
fen ted  at  A B F. 

F E is  the  belly  of  the  animal,  which  was  of  a yellowilh  colour, 
being  formed,  as  I have  faid,  out  of  that  part  of  the  egg,  where 
there  remained  a yellow  fpot ; but  this  drawing  is  not  exactly  like 
the  animal,  becaufe  it  was  fo  broken  and  torn,  that  it  only  exhibited 
the  appearance  of  globules. 

C D E reprefents  the  tail  of  the  animal,  in  which  a fpine  or  back 
bone  could  very  plainly  be  diflinguilhed,  and  is  here  reprefented  in 
the  figure  in  the  bed  manner  the  limner  was  able ; and  though  I 
opened  many  of  the  tails  of  thofe  animals,  which  had  this  appear- 
ance of  a fpine,  I could  not  dilcover  in  them  any  other  parts  than 
globules. 

Thefe  little  animals,  or  Tadpoles,  in  fwimming,  move  their  tails 
with  great  force,  and  as  foon  as  they  ceafe  the  motion,  they  fink 
to  the  bottom  of  the  water,  whence  it  appears  that  their  bodies  are 
fpecifically  heavier  than  water.  But  thefe  animals  have  a property 
(while  in  their  Tadpole  date)  to  fix  their  heads  to  the  glafs,  fo  that 
they  are  able  to  fallen  themfelves  to  anything  they  find  in  the  wa- 
ters, and  there  to  remain  without  linking  to  the  bottom. 

Moreover,  I placed  a Tadpole,  which  was  alive  in  the  water  and 
had  fixed  itfelf  to  the  glafs,  before  a microfcope,  directing  the  limner 
to  make  a drawing  of  it  as  it  appeared  to  him. 

Fig.  23,  G II I K L M N O P Q R S,  reprefents  this  Tadpole  alive, 
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as  it  had  fixed  itfelf  to  the  glafs,  with-  its  belly  next  the  eye  of  the 
fpecftator  ; this  Tadpole  had  but  a few  hours  before  quitted  the  egg 
and  jelly  in  which  it  had  been  inclofed. 

LMNOP,  reprefents  the  head  ; H IRS,  the  belly  ; and  G H S, 
the  tail.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  head  of  this  animal,  its  Ikin  ap- 
peared fomewhat  thicker  than  the  reft  ; fo  that  I concluded,  this  was 
a part  of  the  lkin  which  in  time  would  cover  the  whole  body  of  the 
animal : this  is  reprefented  at  M NO.  The  mouth  is  fhewn  atT, 
which  I did  not  perceive  this  newly  hatched  animal  to  move.  At 
VV  are  two  dark  fpots  in  the  animal’s  head,  of  a very  round  fhape, 
and  being  much  more  protuberant  than  I have  feen  in  any  other  ani- 
malr  and  which  many  would  conclude  to  be  the  eyes.  But  if  eyes,, 
they  would  not  be  feen  by  us  in  this  pofition  of  the  animal ; but  ra- 
ther be  placed  on  the  other  fide  out  of  fight. 

IKL,  and  P Q R,  are  fix  tranfparent  parts  hanging  down  from 
the  head,  three  on  each  fide,  and  thefe  parts  were  the  only  reafon 
of  my  giving  a drawing  of  this  Tadpole-;  for  in  each  of  them  I,  with 
great  delight,  faw  moft  diftimftly  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  which 
was  driven  from  the  parts  next  the  body  to  the  extremities*  and 
there,  with  great  fwiftnefs,  performed  an  inceflant  circuit  back  to  the 
body.  This  circulation  had  not  an  equable  or  even  motion,  but 
was  performed  at  intervals  by  quick  repeated  protrufions  ; and  in  the 
intervals,  any  one  for  the  moment,  would  have  thought  the  circu- 
lation ceafed  ; but  fcarcely  had  the  current  of  the  blood  begun  to 
make  a ftop,  when  a new  protrufion  immediately  followed,  cauling 
a continual  courfe  of  the  blood  in  this  creature;  and,  upon  accurately 
computing  the  time  in  which  their  pulfations  or  protrufions  were  per- 
formed, I may  fay,  that  an  hundred  of  them  were  performed  in  lefs 
time  than  one  could  count  an  hundred.  From  thefe  appearances,  I 
concluded  that  at  every  one  of  thofe  protrufions,  the  blood  was 
driven  out  of  the  heart,  and  I could  perceive  this  motion  (namely, 
the  protrufion  of  the  blood  from  the  heart,  and  its  pafiage  from  the 
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arteries  into  the  veins,  where  they  are  united),  as  diftin&ly  as  any 
perfon  can  poflibly  imagine. 

When  thefe  Tadpoles  were  fome  days  old,  thofe  dependent  parts, 
wherein  the  circulation  of  blood  I have  defcribed  was  performed, 
were  no  longer  to  be  feen,  being,  as  it  feemed  to  me,  grown  over  by 
the  animal’s  fkin.  But  I even  then  faw  fomething  of  a rapid  mo- 
tion, as  before  defcribed,  performed  on  each  lide  the  head,  though 
I could  not  difiinguifh  it  to  be  the  circulation  of  the  blood ; at  the 
fame  time,  the  head  became  fo  conjoined  to  the  body,  that  it 
could  not  be  diftinguifhed  from  it. 

The  circulation  of  the  blood,  as  seen  in  the  tail  of  the  Tadpole, 
has  been  noticed  in  another  place,*  therefore  no  more  need  be  added 
here,  than  that  my  obfervations  on  this  creature  were  not  made  upon 
a fingle  infpection  of  the  fubject ; but  I often  repeated  the  fame,  on 
account  of  the  pleafure  I took  in  the  fight,  and  in  different  Tadpoles, 
but  I always  found  the  appearance  to  be  the  fame.  And  one  thing 
is  here  worthy  of  note,  that  in  the  very  fmall  veffels  at  the  greatefl 
difiance  from  the  heart,  as  in  the  extremity  of  the  tail,  there  did  not 
appear  fuch  a forcible  and  vehement  protrufion  as  in  the  veffels  near 
the  heart ; but  though  the  blood  in  thofe  fmall  veffels  appeared  to 
move  in  an  uninterrupted  courfe,  yet  it  could  plainly  be  feen,  that 
at  every  pulfation  of  the  heart  the  courfe  was  a little  accelerated. 

I have  in  another  place  faid,  that  the  particles  or  globules  of  blood, 
from  whence  its  rednefs  proceeds,  are  fo  minute  that  a million  of 
them  taken  together  would  not  equal  the  fize  of  a large  grain  of  fand, 
and  from  hence  we  may  eafily  conclude  how  excefiively  fmall  mull 
be  the  veffels  in  which  this  circulation  is  performed. 

As  many  perfons  have  never  feen  a Tadpole,  I have  caufed  a draw- 
ing to  be  made  of  this  creature,  which,  defpifed  as  it  is,  has  afforded 
me  the  greatefi  pleafure ; for  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  in  this 
animal,  is  more  admirable  to  behold  than  in  any  other  creature  or 
nfh  I ever  faw : and  fuch  has  been  my  delight  in  viewing  it,  that 
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I think  no  fountain  whatfoever,  either  natural  or  artificial,  or  indeed 
any  other  fpedtacle,  could  have  afforded  me  fuch  pleafure  as  thefe 
fmall  animals. 

Fig.  24,  reprefents  a Tadpole,  when  grown  to  fuch  a fize  that 
both  its  hind  feet  were  formed,  and  it  could  ufe  them;  the  two  fore 
feet  were  alfo  vifible,  but  as  yet  lay  hid  under  the  fkin. 

Moreover,  I examined  the  Tadpoles  when  they  were  fo  far  per- 
fected as  to  become  Frogs  and  leap  about  the  fields,  and  in  thefe  I 
alfo  difcovered  a great  number  of  wonderfully  minute  blood- vefiels, 
which  with  their  bendings  conftituted  thofe  vefiels  we  call  arteries 
and  veins ; fo  that  it  mod;  manifedly  appeared  to  me  that  the 
arteries  and  veins  are  only  a prolongation  of  one  and  the  fame 
veflel.  And  this  was  mod  particularly  manifed  in  the  extremity 
of  thofe  parts  in  the  foot,  which  may  be  called  the  fingers,  and  of 
which  the  Frog  has  four  in  each  of  the  fore  feet  and  five  in  the 
hind  feet. 

Thefe  blood  vefiels,  which  we  call  veins  and  arteries  (though  in 
fact  they  are  one  and  the  fame),  were  to  be  feen  in  great  numbers 
at  the  extremities  of  thofe  fingers,  and  each  of  them  had  a round 
bending,  fo  that  the  didintd  courfe  of  each  of  them  could  not  indi- 
vidually be  difcovered.  All  thefe  vefiels  were  fo  fmall  and  thin  that 
they  only  admitted  the  pafiage  of  the  blood  in  tingle  globules.  But 
when  I examined  them  at  the  fird  or  fecond  joint  of  the  fingers, 
then  I faw  the  arteries  and  veins  were  larger,  fo  that  the  blood  in 
them  was  of  a red  colour. 

I did  not  only  examine  thefe  young  Frogs  in  parts  of  their  bodies 
only,  but  placed  their  whole  bodies  before  the  microfcope,  and  the 
before  mentioned  blood- vefiels  appeared  to  me  as  I have  already  de- 
Icribed  them.  This  circulation  I the  wed  to  two  refpe<dable  gen- 
tlemen, who  could  not  behold  the  fight  without  great  admiration, 
efpecially  in  thofe  places  where  they  faw  the  blood  running  in  fuch 
fmall  vefiels  as  to  be  only  pervious  to  one  of  thofe  particles,  whence 
its  rednefs  proceeds. 

Yol.  II.  G g 
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t alfo  examined  larger  Frogs,  and  in  their  feet  I faw  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood,  but  with  much  difficulty,  and,  unlefs  I had  be- 
fore difcovered  it  in  the  fmall  ones,  it  would  have  been  impoffible 
for  me  to  difcover  the  complete  circulation  in  the  fmallest  veffels. 
But  when  I examined  other  parts  of  the  bodies  of  thefe  larger  Frogs, 
I there  completely  difcovered  the  circulation. 

Among  other  things,  I at  one  time  faw  the  blood  in  an  artery 
(large  enough  to  admit  three  globules  of  blood  at  a time)  driven  in 
a contrary  direction  to  the  ordinary  one;  but  this  retrograde  motion 
lafted  no  longer  than  while  one  could  tell  four,  after  which  it  re- 
fumed its  ufual  courfe.  To  illuftrate  this:  I faw  the  blood  running 
as  defcribed  in  fig.  25,  N R O P,  palling  from  N to  O ; out  of  which 
artery  arofe  a branch  or  fmall  artery ; but  here  the  fight  which  at- 
tracted my  notice  was,  that  the  blood  in  the  artery,  P Q,  not  only 
fuddenly  flopped  in  its  motion,  but  was  driven  back  from  Q to  P,  and 
emptied  into  the  artery  N R O P.  The  caufe  of  this,  I think,  might 
be,  that  the  blood  in  the  fmall  artery,  P Q,  or  in  the  fmaller  branches 
into  which  the  artery,  P Q,  was  divided,  had  met  with  fome  fmall 
obftrudlion,  or  that  fome  mufcle,  adjoining  to  thefe  fmall  veffels, 
fo  prelfed  upon  them,  that  the  courfe  of  the  blood  was  thereby  im- 
peded, whence  the  blood  was  not  only  flopped  in  its  progress,  but 
driven  by  a backward  motion  into  the  artery  adjoining  ; for,  after 
the  Ihort  time  I have  mentioned,  the  blood  refumed  its  motion  in 
the  fame  courfe  and  with  the  fame  fwiftnefs  as  before. 

In  another  place  I faw  the  courfe  of  the  blood,  in  the  fame  kind 
of  artery,  very  much  retarded  for  a fhort  fpace,  and  immediately 
afterwards  in  the  fame  artery  a hidden  protrufion,  and  direCtly  after- 
wards another  flop  or  fhort  interruption  in  the  circulation.  This  pro- 
trufion and  interruption  took  place  five  or  fix  times  fucceflively,  af- 
ter which  followed  a fwift  and  regular  motion,  and  all  this  was  per- 
formed in  fo  Ihort  a fpace  of  time,  that  I could  fcarcely  have  fpoken 
ten  words  in  the  interval. 
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In  my  feveral  obfervations  on  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  fifties 
I have  not  been  able  clearly  to  fatisfy  myfelf  with  regard  to  the 
fliape  of  the  globules  or  component  particles  of  the  blood,  for  they 
fometimes  appeared  of  a fpherical,  and  fometimes  of  an  oval  and 
even  a flat  fhape,  and  fometimes  an  irregular  figure ; this  I fome- 
times attributed  to  my  glafles  not  being  of  fuflicient  magnifying 
power  to  diltinguifh  them,  and  fometimes  to  the  pofition  in  which 
they  appeared  to  the  eye,  for,  while  in  circulation,  they  tumbled  one 
over  another,  fometimes  prefenting  one  part  and  fometimes  another 
to  the  view;  and  I alfo  thought  that  it  might  be  owing  to  the  ftrait- 
nefs  of  the  veflels,  in  which  the  particles  of  blood,  being  of  a yield- 
ing nature,  might,  by  the  compreflion,  lofe  their  fpherical  figure. 

In  order  to  fatisfy  myfelf  in  fome  degree  on  this  head,  I cut  off 
pieces  from  the  tails  of  feveral  fmall  flat  fifh,  fuch  as  Plaice  and 
Flounders,  in  order  to  view  the  blood  when  drawn  out  of  the  veflels, 
.and  the  rather,  becaufe  I could  not  perfuade  myfelf,  that  the  na- 
tural fhape  of  the  particles  of  blood  in  fifties  was  an  oval ; foraf- 
much,  as  a fpherical  feemed  to  me  to  be  the  more  perfedt  form. 
For  I was  of  opinion,  that  the  particles  of  blood  in  fifties  were  com- 
pofed  of  fix,  globules,  in  like  manner  with  the  blood  in  man,  and  in 
terreftrial  animals  : and  I feveral  times  faw  the  particles  of  fifties 
blood,  the  original  texture  of  which  was  broken,  and  in  which  I 
could  diftindtly  fee  four  or  five,  and  in  fome  few  of  them  fix  com- 
ponent particles.  I,  however,  thought  it  worthy  of  note,  that  many 
of  thefe  particles  of  blood  appeared  to  me  of  an  oval  fhape,  fome 
few  others  roundifh,  and  others  of  a perfedt  fpherical  figure. 

In  order  farther  to  profecute  my  inquiries  on  this  fubjedt,  I took 
the  blood  of  a Salmon  not  quite  dead,  which  was  received  into  a 
glafs  tube,  about  the  fize  of  a fmall  writing  pen  : this  blood,  after  a 
fhort  time,  became  coagulated ; but  having  reftored  it  in  part  to  its 
fluidity,  I put  it  into  a fmaller  glafs  tube,  in  which  I viewed  it,  hold- 
ing it  fo,  that  the  particles  of  blood  might  be  kept  in  motion  con- 
tinually, by  which  means  many  of  the  particles  appeared  before  my 
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light  with  a flat  and  oval  Ihape ; in  others,  the  lides  of  which  were 
turned  towards  me,  I could  fcarcely  perceive  any  fenfible  thick- 
nefs  ; and  in  ihort,  others,  where  their  fides  were  not  exactly  turned 
towards  me,  appeared  fomewhat  broader  in  proportion  to  their  fize  ; 
but  I could  not  difcover  one  particle  of  blood  of  a perfect  Ipherical 
Ihape. 

The  blood  of  a Salmon  appears,  to  the  eye,  of  a blackifh  colour, 
by  reafon  of  the  very  great  number  of  thofe  particles  which  give  the 
blood  its  red  colour,  and  which  are  more  in  number  in  this  fifli’s 
blood  than  in  others. 

Moreover,  I fpread  a fmall  portion  of  this  blood  upon  a clean  thin 
glafs,  and  I obferved  where  the  particles  of  the  blood  lay  thin- 
ned:, that  they  were  of  oval  fhapes,  and  in  many  of  thofe  oval  par- 
ticles, it  could  be  feen  that  they  were  compofed  of  globules ; and 
I faw  a few  of  them,  wherein  I could  diftinguilh  fix  globules  lying 
in  two  rows,  three  and  three. 

But  where  the  particles  of  blood  lay  in  numbers  clofe  together, 
they  were  fo  coagulated,  that  no  oval  figures  could  be  feen  in 
them,  and  all  I could  obferve  was  fome  confufed  particles,  fix  of 
which  made  up  one  entire  particle  of  blood. 

Thefe  renewed  inquiries  of  mine  were,  with  intent  to  difcover 
whether  I had  before  been  in  an  error,  by  faying,  that  the  parti- 
cles of  blood  in  fifhes,  were  not  oval,  but  fpherical  ; becaufe  all 
thofe  perfons  who  had  feen  the  circulation  of  the  blood  at  my 
houfe,  were  of  opinion,  that  the  particles  were  not  oval,  but 
Ipherical. 

I have  heretofore  faid,  and  do  flill  believe,  that  the  blood-veflels 
in  many  parts  where  I have  viewed  the  circulation,  are  fo  extremely 
flender,  that  if  a large  grain  of  fand  was  divided  into  a million  of 
parts,  not  one  of  thofe  parts  could  pafs  through  thofe  fmall  blood- 
veflels,  unlefs  they  were  as  foft  and  flexible  as  the  particles  of 
blood. 

I have  ufed  all  the  diligence  in  my  power,  in  order,  if  poflible. 
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to  difcover  thefe  oval  particles  at  the  time  the  blood  was  in  its  na- 
tural courfe  in  the  veins  ; for  which  purpofe,  I fele&ed  for  exami- 
nation, the  very  fmalletl  blood-velfels  ; but  though  I was  very  atten- 
tive, I could  not  fatisfy  myfelf,  for  fometimes  I faw  a darkilh  parti- 
cle, then  one  much  more  tranfparent ; and  when  I viewed  the  very 
fmalleft  velfels,  in  which  the  blood  had  little  or  no  motion,  as 
divers  velfels  at  the  extremity  of  the  fins,  the  particles  of  the  blood 
lay  fo  very  thin  and  fcattered,  that  I could  not  fee  any  thing  ex- 
cept a liquid  without  a motion,  which  was  fomewhat  of  a yellow 
colour. 

I have  heretofore  caufed  drawings  to  be  made  of  the  particles  of 
blood,  reprefenting  them  of  an  * oval  lhape,  though  the  limner  had 
not  the  originals  before  him.  I have  alfo  diluted  blood  with  water, 
becaufe  the  multitude  of  its  particles  impeded  a just  view  of  them  ; 
but  now,  for  the  greater  fatisfadtion  of  myfelf  and  others,  I gave 
into  the  hands  of  the  limner  a microfcope,  before  which  was  placed 
a portion  of  the  blood  of  a Salmon,  in  order  that  he  might  make  a 
drawing  of  the  particles  as  they  appeared  to  him. 

Fig.  20,.AHCD,  fhews  the  oval  particles  of  the  blood  of  a Sal- 
mon, which  weighed  about  thirty  pounds. 

At  AB  are  reprefented  thofe  particles  which  did  not  come  in  a 
ltraight  line  before  my  eye ; the  others,  Ihewn  at  C,  floated  ftraight 
before  the  light : in  molt  of  them  was  a luminous  fpot,  though  in 
fome  larger  than  m others;  thefe  the  limner  alfo  obferved,  and 
reprefented  them  as  nearly  as  he  could  in  the  middle  of  the  parti- 
cles in  the  drawing.  Thefe  particles  appeared  black,  and  I difpofed 
the  ferum  in  which  they  floated,  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  make; 
them  link  to  the  bottom,  though  with  fome  difficulty  ; and  in  this 
polition  the  limner  had  an  opportunity  of  feeing  fome  thoufands  of 
thofe  particles. 


* See  Vol  I.  p.  94. 
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If  I had  made  a drawing  of  thefe  particles,  as  they  appeared  to 
me,  I fhould  have  reprefented  them  twice  the  fize  here  ihewn, 
fo  that  here  is  an  inltance  of  the  diverlity  of  fight  in  different 
people. 

Moreover,  I placed  before  a microfcope  the  blood  of  a fmall 
Flounder,  not  diluted  with  any  other  liquor,  but  the  particles  were 
floating  in  their  own  proper  ferum ; thele  particles  are  Ihewn  at 
Jig.  27,  between  E and  F. 

Although  thefe  particles  are  reprefented  fomewhat  finaller  than 
the  former  ones,  I could  not  perceive  any  difference  in  their  fize, 
and  I am  certain,  that  there  is  not  luch  difference,  but  that  the  par- 
ticles of  blood,  whence  its  rednefs  proceeds,  are  no  larger  in  a 
whale  than  in  the  fmallefl  fifli. 

I alfo  put  fome  particles  of  the  blood  of  a fmall  Flounder  in  a 
clear  and  very  clean  glafs,  and  placed  them  before  a microfcope  of 
lefs  magnifying  powers  than  the  former,  in  order  that  I might  fliew 
them,  even  in  the  dark  days  of  winter,  by  day-light  alone.  Thefe 
particles  of  blood,  in  the  middle  of  which  the  light  could  be  feen, 
and  which  was  obferved  by  the  limner,  are  fliewn  at  fig.  28,  be- 
tween G and  H. 

I had  alfo  fome  blood  lying  in  a glafs  before  deeper  magnifiers  : 
from  thefe  the  thin  ferous  liquor  was  evaporated,  and  in  fome  few 
of  thefe  oval  parts  (which  were  fo  feparated,  that  they  did  not 
touch  one  another),  it  could  be  feen  that  each  of  them,  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  diftinguifh,  confifled  of  fix  globules  : thefe  fix  glo- 
bules the  limner  imitated  as  near  as  he  could,  as  appears  at  fg.  2p, 
between  I and  K. 

After  thefe  obfervations,  I devifed  means  to  view  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  through  deeper  magnifiers  than  what  I had  ufed  be- 
fore, in  which  attempt  I fucceeded  fo  as  to  fee  the  rapid  courfe  of 
thefe  oval  particles  in  the  blood- veflels,  by  feveral  different  microf- 
copes,  and  the  greater  the  magnifier,  the  plainer  was  the  courfe  of 
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blood  to  be  feen  : in  order  to  abate  this  rapid  motion,  I fometimes 
prefled  the  fmall  arteries  for  the  fpace  of  two  minutes,  when  I faw 
in  divers  fmall  blood-veflels,  fome  oval  Ihaped  particles  were  fo  fe- 
parated  from  each  other,  that  in  fuch  veflels  no  particles  of  blood 
could  be  diftinguifhed,  not  even  thofe  of  which  fix  go  to  make  up 
one  entire  particle  of  blood,  but  only  a fluid  fubftance  palling 
through  the  veflels,  which  was  almofi  colourlefs,  and  in  one  of  the 
large  blood-veflels  in  the  tail,  which  was  an  artery,  the  blood  ran 
very  flowly  : in  this  lafi:  veflel  I plainly  faw  that  the  particles 
of  blood  in  it  were  oval,  and  I not  only  faw  them  plainly,  but  I 
could,  more  diftin&ly  than  before,  obferve  the  component  glo- 
bules, of  which  all,  or  the  greater  part,  of  thefe  oval  particles  were 
compofed. 

It  is  ealy  to  conceive  how  fix  globules  of  a yielding  or  flexible  na- 
ture, in  continual  motion  and  flriking  againft  each  other,  may  form 
a perfect  fpherical  figure,  as  I have  elfewhere  obferved  : for  exam- 
ple, let  fig.  30,  reprefent  the  original  compofition  of  a particle  of 
blood,  confifiing  of  fix  globules,  five  of  which  appear  to  the  eye, 
and  the  lixth  is  out  of  fight.  I have  myfelf  with  wax  made  up  fuch 
a globule,  confiding  of  fix  fmaller  ones,  as  is  pictured  a tfig.  30  and 
3 1 , and  each  of  thofe  fix,  of  fix  others  in  order  to  expofe  to  the 
view  of  the  curious,  the  make  of  thefe  globules  of  blood  ; for  I may 
lay  it  down  as  a fa<ft,  that  each  globule  of  our  blood  confifls  at  lead 
of  thirty-fix  globules  ; thefe  before  mentioned  globules,  prefled  to- 
gether, in  conftant  motion,  and  flexible  in  their  nature,  are,  as  it 
were,  mutually  compared  together,  and  afliime  a perfect  Iphericai 
ftiape,  as  fhewn  at  jig.  31. 

From  this  difpofition  of  the  parts,  we  may  conceive  how  the 
globules  of  blood,  in  men  and  animals,  have  a round  figure,  but 
how  thofe  oval  particles  of  blood  I have  been  treating  of  are 
compounded,  and  made  up  of  fix  globules,  is  not  ealy  to  com- 
prehend. 
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I have  before  faid,  that  I believed  every  globule  in  our  blood, 
I mean  thofe,  fix  of  which  go  to  make  up  a perfect  globule,  as  is 
fhewn  in  jig.  30,  is  itfelf  compofed  of  lix  globules,  and  who 
knows  how  this  is  performed  ? For  in  how  finall  parts  foever  we, 
in  imagination,  divide  a globule  of  blood,  there  may,  neverthelefs, 
be  .particles  of  which  fuch  a globule  confifts,  infinitely  fmaller,  and 
I wonder  that  any  will  be  fo  bold  as  to  publith  what  they  do,  re- 
flecting the  original  particles  of  matter  ; for  my  part,  I think,  that 
could  I divide,  even  in  imagination,  a globule  of  blood  into  a thou- 
fand  million  of  fmaller  particles,*  1 lhould  not  go  the  extent  of  its 
component  parts. 

Since  we  now  fee,  as  before  is  obferved,  that  the  particles  of 
blood  can,  by  preflure,  be  divided,  and  fo  united  with  the  thin  li- 
quor in  which  they  float,  that  we  take  it  for  a Ample  or  uncom- 
pounded liquid,  we  may  imagine,  than  when  a horfe  prefles  his 
breall  with  a heavy  load,  the  globules  of  blood  in  the  velfels,  where 
the  preifure  is  greateft,  may  be  diflolved  or  divided  in  the  velfels, 
and  united  with  the  fluid,  which  phyficians  call  the  ferum. 

I have  alfo  thought,  whether  or  no  the  particles  of  blood,  fo  di- 
vided or  diflolved,  may  not,  when  removed  from  the  incumbent 
preflure,  aflume  their  priftine  figure,  in  like  manner  wfith  the  parti- 
cles of  fat  or  tallow ; for,  if  a portion  of  ox’s  or  Iheep’s  tallow  is 
expofed  to  the  fire,  the  particles  of  fat,  which  we  call  globules,  as 
having  the  nearefi:  refemblance  to  that  lhape,  are  diflolved  and  ex- 
hibit only  a clear  tranfparent  liquid,  even  to  the  microfcope,  but 
when  the  heat  ceafes  it  again  appears  in  the  lhape  of  globules,  and 
if  melted  ten  times  over  it  Hill,  when  cold,  aflumes  the  lhape  of 
fpherical  particles. 

I have  likewife  laid  it  down,  as  my  opinion,  that  no  blood,  which 
is  carried  in  a vein  to  the  heart,  can  become  arterial  blood,  unlefs 


* The  Latin  tranflation  has  it  decern  millies,  ten  thoufand  : but  the  author’s  own  words 
are,  duyfent  millioenen , a thoufand  millions. 
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it  has  firft  palled  into  the  heart ; but  fince,  in  one  of  the  obferva- 
tions  I was  making  only  for  my  amufement  I faw  the  contrary,  1 
have  caufed  a drawing  to  be  made  of  that  appearance,  in-  which 
drawing  I diredted  the  blood- vefiels  to  be  reprefented  rather  larger 
than  they  appeared  to  me,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  fmall  vellels  there 
are  no  dots : thofe  dots,  in  other  parts  of  the  figure,  denote  the 
globules  of  blood,  in  order  more  plainly  to  deferibe  the  circulation. 

Let  us  fuppofe  A B,  in  jig.  32,  to  be  a vein  in  which,  by  the  mi- 
crofcope,  the  blood  may  be  feen  driven  with  great  fwiftnefs  from 
B to  A.  From  this  blood-veflel  ilfued  two  fmall  branches,  repre* 
fented  at  the  letters  C and  D,  which  were  united  between  the  let- 
ters E and  F. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  letters  H I exhibit  an  artery  through  which 
the  blood  was,  with  like  fwiftnefs,  driven  from  H to  I,  and  from 
this  artery,  H I,  proceeded  a branch,  thewn  at  the  letters  K F L. 

Now  the  blood  running  from  K towards  F is  united  to  the  vefiel 
F at  that  letter,  and  by  this  means  the  blood  ifiiiing  out  of  the 
artery  is  in  part  infufed  into  a vein  and  carried  from  F to  G ; and 
-the  fame  quantity  of  blood  (as  according  to  my  moll  accurate 
obfervations  appeared)  as  was  carried  from  K F to  G downwards,  fo 
much  blood  of  that,  which  was  carried  from  C E to  F,  was  carried 
upwards  from  F to  L ; fo  that  as  much  of  the  arterial  blood  as  the 
vefiel,  K F,  conveyed  into  the  vefiel,  F G,  fo  much  of  the  venal 
blood  did  the  vefiel,  C E,  convey  into  the  vefiel,  F L.  And,  though 
I have  often  enjoyed  great  pleafure  in  viewing  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  this  fpectacle,  which  I have  been  juft  defcribing,  was  more 
delightful  than  any  other,  becaufe  I could  moft  clearly  and  diftindtly 
fee  the  objects  I have  deferibed,  and  alfo,  becaufe  I never  before  faw 
fuch  a conjunction  or  communication  between  the  blood-vefiels. 
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On  PHOSPHORUS.* 


A CERTAIN  German  gentleman,  who  laid  he  was  a Do&or  of 
Phytic,  and  newly  come  from  England,  paying  me  a vilit,  with 
the  compliments  of  feveral  of  my  friends  in  London,  after  fitting 
with  me  sometime,  produced  a fmall  veflel  filled  with  water,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  lay  fome  fmall  pieces  of  a whitith  fubftance,  in- 
clining to  a tinge  of  yellow ; thefe  he  took  out  of  the  water,  and 
with  one  of  them  he  traced  upon  paper  fome  letters  about  the  fize 
of  a joint  of  one’s  finger  ; and  though  at  firfi,  nothing  of  thefe  let- 
ters was  to  be  feen  on  the  paper,  yet  upon  removing  it  into  a dark 
place,  the  paper  feemed  to  be  on  fire  in  every  place  where  the  let- 
ters had  been  traced : but  this  fire  was  very  pale  or  faint,  and  fe- 
veral hours  afterwards  viewing  the  paper  in  the  dark,  the  letters 
had  ftill  a lucid  appearance.  He  alio  took  a fmall  piece  of  this 
fubftance  and  put  it  between  two  pieces  of  whited  brown  paper, 
and  rubbing  them  britkly  fix  or  eight  times  with  his  cane,  in  the 
place  where  the  before  mentioned  fubftance  lay,  to  my  great  fur- 
prize,  I faw  the  paper,  by  means  of  the  fritftion,  burft  into  a flame. 

This  medical  gentleman  told  me,  that  this  fubftance  was  pre- 
pared by  diftillation  from  urine  which  had  been  long  kept,  and  that 
it  could  not  be  preferved,  unlefs  kept  under  water : he  gave  me  a 
piece  of  it,  and  with  a particle  thereof,  about  the  fize  of  a pin’s 
head,  I repeated  the  before-mentioned  experiments  three  feveral 

*■  Mr.  Leeuwenhoek  calls  this  fubftance  ligt  der  nature , which  the  Latin  Tranflator 
renders  lumen  naturale , in  Englifh,  natural  light:  from  the  defcription  here  given,  it  can  be 
no  other  than  the  Phofphorus  of  the  fliops. 
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times,  not  only  with  the  fame  event,  but  I alfo  found,  that  when 
the  letters  had  been  fo  traced,  and  the  paper  was  brought  fo  near 
the  fire  as  to  warm  it,  the  places  where  the  letters  had  been  traced, 
were  immediately  inflamed,  and  the  flame  fpread  farther  over  the 
paper. 

Soon  after  this,  a friend  of  mine,  who  was  on  his  travels,  fent 
me,  by  a melfenger,  a fmall  veflel  full  of  water,  in  which  was  a 
fubflance  about  half  as  big  as  a pea,  and  informed  me  that  it  was  a 
mineral,  and  called  natural  light ; being  a part  of  what  had  been 
given  to  a chymift  in  the  town  where  he  then  was,  by  a perfon  whd 
had  received  it  as  a prefent  from  fome  other,  and  the  half  of  it  was 
now  fent  to  me.  My  friend  alfo  informed  me,  that  he  had  himfeif 
feen,  that  when  taken  out  of  the  water  and  laid  in  a perfon’s  hand, 
a vapour  and  fmoke  ilfued  from  it,  and,  upon  being  carried  in  the 
hand  into  a dark  place,  it  emitted  a light  fimilar  to  that  produced 
from  rotten  wood.  Upon  viewing  this,  I immediately  judged  it  to 
be  the  fame  kind  of  fubflance  as  that  which  I had  received  from  the 
German  gentleman ; for,  upon  viewing  it  with  the  naked  eye,  and 
trying  the  fame  experiment  of  its  effect,  the  whole  were  as  exactly 
alike,  as  if  it  had  been  broken  off  from  the  fame  piece;  I there- 
upon fet  about  a diligent  examination  of  this  fubflance,  and  noted 
the  following  particulars  in  it. 

I poured  the  water  and  this  fubflance  in  it  out  of  the  veflel,  and 
cut  off,  while  it  was  under  the  water,  a piece  or  particle,  about 
the  fize  of  a pin’s  head,  having  firff  prepared  a glafs  to  receive  it 
and  make  my  obfervations.  Having  put  this  particle  on  the  glafs, 
I immediately  placed  it  before  the  microfcope,  and  faw  lying  about 
it  a fmall  portion  of  fome  kind  of  moifture,  and  the  particle  itfelf 
appeared  like  a dark  body,  excepting  only,  that  in  two  places,  there 
was  a fmall  luminous  appearance : I alfo  faw  a great  number  of 
particles,  which  I deemed  to  be  globules,  in  violent  agitation  one 
among  another  ; thefe  globules  were  colleded  in  two  places  on  the 
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particle,  and  then  were,  as  it  were,  driven  off  from  it,  and  when 
they  had  got  to  about  five  or  fix  hairs’  breadths  from  the  fubftance 
of  the  particle,  they  difappeared.  All  thefe  globules,  viewed  by  the 
naked  eye,  exhibited  the  appearance  of  fmoke : foon  afterwards, 
feveral  fmall  luminous  parts  appeared  on  the  particle,  which  by  de- 
grees increafed  fo  far,  that  through  the  microfcope,  they  gave  me 
the  reprefentation  of  a piece  of  burning  turf,  with  fome  afhy  parts 
here  and  there  covering  its  furface. 

But  what  I moll  wondered  at  was,  that  what  I have  faid  gave 
the  appearance  of  fmoke,  did  not  difperfe  itfelf  in  the  air,  nor 
mount  upwards,  as  we  obferve  common  fmoke  to  do,  but  fell  back 
on  the  glafs,  fo  that  round  about  this  particle  of  fubftance,  called 
natural  light,  there  was  not  only  more  moifture  than  before,  but 
at  the  diftance  of  half  an  inch  from  it,  there  lay  a very  tranfparent 
moifture  or  liquor,  confifting  of  minute  round  particles  of  different 
fizes,  and  thefe  in  fuch  numbers,  that  it  was  wonderful  to  behold  : 
many  of  thefe  feemed  to  be  watery,  others  oily  particles. 

After  this  particle  had  laid  a whole  night,  I examined  it  again  in 
the  morning,  and  then  I faw  that  the  fubftance  which  feemed  wa- 
tery, was  increafed,  and  that  the  minute  globules,  exhibiting  the 
appearance  of  fmoke,  ftill  iflued  from  the  particle.  I then  carried 
it  into  a dark  place,  to  fee  whether  the  fame  kind  of  light  was 
emitted  from  it  as  I had  feen  the  evening  before,  but  I could  not 
diftinguifh  any. 

After  it  had  remained  twenty-four  hours  in  my  clofet,  expofed  to 
the  air,  I again  examined  it,  but  I could  not  perceive  any  thing 
expelled  fr®m  it.  I then  lighted  a candle,  excluding  the  day-light, 
that  1 might  fee  more  acutely,  and  then  I faw  fome  globules  ex- 
pelled, which  I think  was  principally  caufed  by  the  heat  of  the 
candle  ; for  I obferved,  that  all  the  moilf  part  of  the  fubftance 
which  had  been  expelled,  was  evaporated,  and  fome  faline  particles 
of  irregular  figures  were  coagulated. 
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Moreover,  I prepared  a glafs  tube,  in  which  no  liquor  had  ever 
been,  and  taking  one  half  of  this  fubftance,  called  natural  light,  out 
of  the  water,  I wrapped  it  in  blotting  paper  to  dry  up  any  part  of 
the  water  which  might  adhere  to  it.  Being  thus  dried,  I put  it 
into  the  glafs  tube,  with  intent’  to  clofe  the  orifice  by  heat,  firft 
ufing  the  neceflary  precaution  that  the  glafs  might  remain  cold,  ex- 
cepting the  bare  end,  which  I clofed  by  applying  it  to  the  flame  of 
a candle. 

Having  thus  clofed  the  glafs,  I examined  the  fubftance  I had  put 
into  it,  and  faw  an  incredible  number  of  globules  ifluing  from  it, 
producing  round  about  it  an  appearance  of  vapour  or  fmoke,  and 
at  length  forming  a collection  of  watery  and  oily  matter,  which 
gathered  about  the  particle  in  fuch  quantity,  that,  after  an  hour’s 
time,  they  impeded  my  view  of  the  globules  which  were  expelled  : 
whereupon  by  firongly  fhaking  the  glafs,  I removed  the  particle  into 
a frefli  place,  and  then,  again  examining  it,  I faw  the  globules 
expelled  from  it  in  as  great  numbers  as  before,  and  after  three 
hours,  they  formed  fuch  a collection  of  moifture,  as  again  to  inter- 
cept my  view  of  the  globules  as  they  were  expelled. 

I brought  the  glafs,  containing  this  fubfiance,  near  to  the  heat 
of  the  candle,  and  immediately  placed  it  before  the  microfcope ; 
and  then  I faw,  not  only  a great  number  of  globules  expelled  from 
it,  but  alfo  many  globules  expelled  from  that  part  which  had  been 
converted  into  a liquid  ; and  in  fome  places  I faw  that  the  heat  had 
changed  the  liquid  into  hard  or  folid  corpufcles,  to  which,  by  reafon 
of  their  minutenefs,  I could  not  aflign  any  determinate  Ihape,  and 
which,  to  the  naked  eye,  reprefented  a white  appearance. 

I again  brought  the  glafs  to  the  candle,  and  expofed  it  to  a greater 
degree  of  heat,  imagining  that  when,  in  this  clofed  glafs,  I had 
driven  the  liquid  from  one  place,  I fliould  find  it  collected  in  another, 
but  in  this  I was  miftaken,  for  all  the  moifture  was  changed  into 
rigid  corpufcles,  and  though,  on  the  next  and  following  days,  I 
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examined  the  fubftance  in  the  glafs,  I could  not  perceive  any 
moifture. 

The  piece  of  this  fubftance  which  I had  left  remaining  I put  into 
a glafs  tube,  the  cavity  of  which  was  not  larger  than  the  tip  of  a 
child’s  little  finger,  whereas  the*former  tube  was  more  than  three 
times  that  fize.  This  I examined  by  the  microfcope,  placing  the 
particle  in  a fomewhat  oblique  point  of  view,  and  then,  not  with- 
out wonder,  I perceived  the  globules  expelled  from  it ; which,  to 
the  naked  eye,  appeared  as  fmoke,  not  rifing  up  on  all  tides,  as  is 
univerfally  obferved  in  common  fmoke,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that 
they  tended  downwards. 

To  illuftrate  this,  let  A B C D,  Plate  XVIII.  fig,  1,  reprefent  this 
piece  or  particle  of  fubftance,  which  is  called  natural  light,  and  let 
A be  fuppoled  the  lower  and  C the  upper  fide  of  it,  and  in  this  po- 
fition  the  globules,  expelled  between  E D and  G,  were  driven  down- 
wards, that  is,  towards  H,  and,  in  like  manner,  the  globules  be- 
tween E B and  F were  driven  towards  H ; and  when  I made  B 
the  lower  part,  all  the  expelled  matter  took  its  courfe  towards  K, 
and  if  D was  made  the  lower  part,  then  it  all  tended  towards  I. 
This  expulfion  of  globules  lafted  only  two  or  three  days,  and,  as  I 
law  no  farther  alteration  for  the  fpace  of  two  or  three  weeks,  I laid 
the  glaifes  afide. 

This  fubftance  wras  fent  to  me  on  the  fifteenth  of  April,  1693, 
and  in  the  middle  of  Auguft,  in  the  fame  year,  I looked  at  the  firft 
mentioned  glafs,  when  I was  greatly  furpriled  to  find  that  it  feemed 
to  be  all  vanilhed  out  of  the  glafs,  whence,  at  firft,  I doubted  whe- 
ther this  was  the  real  glafs  which  I had  ufed : but,  feeing  a great 
quantity  of  tranfparent  moifture  in  it,  I became  more  fatisfied  that 
it  was  the  same,  and  the  more  fo  wdien,  upon  warming  the  glafs  and 
the  moifture  which  adhered  to  it,  towards  the  warmth  I faw  the 
moifture  immediately  change  into  a white  fubftance.  I then  exa- 
mined the  other,  and  the  fmaller  glafs  tube,  which  was  still  clofed 
up,  and  I could  not  difcern  any  alteration  in  the  contents. 
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In  order  to  give  a better  idea  of  the  manner  of  making  my  ob- 
fervations  on  this  fubjecft,  I will  explain  how  I prepared  the  fecond 
and  fmalleft  glafs  tube  which  T ufed. 

I took  a glafs  tube,  of  the  length  and  fize  reprefented  at  fig.  2, 
A B,  and  by  the  help  of  a brafs  pipe,  which  goldfmiths  and  other 
artificers  ufe  to  folder  fmall  pieces  of  work,  which  they  call  a blow- 
pipe, and  by  applying  with  it  the  flame  of  a candle  I blew  at  the  end 
of  it  the  fphere  or  glafs  globule,  jig.  3,  FDE. 

When  this  fphere  and  the  whole  glafs  was  cooled,  I dropped  in- 
to the  opening,  C,  the  particle  of  the  before  mentioned  fubftance, 
called  natural  light,  which  relied  at  the  place  E : I then  took  the 
fphere  between  my  fingers,  that  when  I fhould  again  approach-  the 
tube  to  the  fire,  there  might  the  lefs  heat  reach  to  the  fphere,  then, 
directing  a ltream  of  fire  to  the  tube,  at  G,  until  the  glafs  was  hot 
enough  to  be  extended,  I gave  it  the  figure  lhewn  at  jig.  4,  H I K L. 
I then  broke  the  glafs  at  the  llender  part,  H,  and  the  tube  then  was 
of  the  Ihape  lhewn  at  jig.  5,  M N O P,  and  when  the  glafs  was  again 
cool,  I brought  the  orifice,  M,  to  the  flame  of  the  blow-pipe, 
whereby  the  glafs  immediately  melted,  and  the  orifice  was  clofed. 
This  glafs  having  remained  clofed  up  for  fo  long  a time  as  I have  men- 
tioned, I broke  off  a fmall  piece  at  M,  caufing  an  aperture  about 
the  fize  of  a pin,  and  from  which  the  air  rulhed  out  with  fo  much, 
force  as  to  produce  fomething  of  a noife.  I then  immediately  ob- 
ferved  the  fubftance  in  the  glafs,  and  faw  the  globules  driven  from 
it  in  as  great  numbers  as  if  it  had  been  but  newly  put  into  the  glafs. 
I examined  it  feveral  times  the  fame  day,  and  conftantly  faw  the 
expelled  matter  tending  downwards,  as  I have  before  defcribed. 

The  following  day  the  matter  was  fo  diminilhed  that  two  fmall 
cavities  were  formed  in  the  middle  of  it,  and  the  moifture  was  fo 
much  increafed  that  the  matter  fwam  in  it.  In  the  evening  of  that 
day  two  third  parts  of  the  folid  fubftance  were  wafted  : I then  took 
the  piece  out  of  the  water,  and  faw  the  globules  expelled  from  it. 
as  large  as  ever. 
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On  the  morning  of  the  third  day  after  the  glafs  had  been  opened, 
I examined  it,  and  faw  that  but  a fmall  part  was  remaining,  yet  the 
globules  were  expelled  with  the  fame  force ; in  the  evening,  about 
nine  o’clock,  it  was  diminithed  to  lefs  than  the  fize  of  a large  grain 
of  fand,  and  yet  globules  were  expelled  from  it,  though  in  no  great 
number,  by  reafon  of  its  minutenefs. 

On  the  fourth  day  there  remained  no  more  than  the  fize  of  a fmall 
grain  of  fand,  yet  the  expulfion  of  globules  fiill  continued  : in  the 
evening  there  was  nothing  remaining  of  it  deferving  to  be  men- 
tioned, nor  did  I lee  any  more  globules  iflue  from  it. 

During  the  courfe  of  thefe  my  obfervations  I have  often  confi- 
dered  what  might  be  the  caufe  why  flame  is  fo  eafily  produced  from 
this  fubftance,  but  have  not  been  able  to  fatisfy  myfelf  on  that 
head.  This,  however,  feems  certain  to  me,  that  this  fubftance  may, 
in  great  part,  be  kept  out  of  water  undiminilhed,  provided  it  be  pre- 
ferved  from  communication  with  the  air,  and  clofed  up  in  fome  vefi- 
fel,  as  I have  mentioned. 

If  any  perfon  fhould  imagine,  on  reading  my  defeription  of  the 
glafl'es  fabricated  by  me  for  thefe  and  my  other  obfervations,  that  I 
am  verfed  in  the  art  of  glafs-blowing ; I muft  inform  him,  that  the 
only  knowledge  I have  therein  was  acquired  from  thofe  artills  who, 
at  our  fair-times,  came  to  exhibit  the  manner  of  blowing  in  glafs 
by  the  candle  or  lamp  ; and,  by  obferving  their  manner  of  working, 
I have  learned  fuffleient  to  qualify  myfelf  for  preparing  glafles  to 
anfwer  my  feveral  purpofes. 


The  Sting  of  a Gnat,  as  defcribed  by  Swammerdam,  Jhewn  to  have 
been  erroneoujly  pictured  by  him.  The  Author  s defcription  of  the 
Gnat's  Sting,  and  alfo  of  that  of  the  Horfe-fly,  and  the  Feathers 
on  the  icings  of  Gnats. 


Doctor  John  Swammerdam  has  lately  printed  and  publifbed 
to  the  world  a figure  of  the  Gnat,  as  drawn  from  the  microfcope, 
and  particularly  its  fling  out  of  the  cafe  or  fheath,  which  fling  is 
pictured  exceedingly  pointed  and  flender,  and  extended  to  a great 
length  from  the  {heath.  Upon  viewing  this  figure,  I could  not  per- 
fuade  myfelf  that  the  fling  was,  in  reality,  formed  in  the  manner 
there  exhibited ; for  I was  well  allured  that,  if  of  fuch  a Ihape,  it 
muft  either  be  bent  or  broken  when  thruft  into  the  Ikin ; nor  could 
I eafily  believe  that  in  the  head  of  a Gnat,  or  in  the  fore  part  of  its 
body,  there  could  be  contained  mulcles  or  organs  of  fufficient  length 
and  ftrength  to  give  the  fling  its  necessary  firmnefs.  For  thefe  rea- 
fons  I determined  to  examine  into  the  true  formation  of  the  Gnat’s 
fling,  and  I was  alfo  defirous  of  difcovering,  if  poflible,  the  reafon 
of  the  great  pain  it  excites,  and  of  the  fwelling  on  the  Ikin  caufed 
by  the  puncture. 

I could  not  difcover  that  the  Gnat,  when  flinging,  protruded  the 
fling  from  the  extremity  of  the  {heath  (though  I thought  I faw, 
rather  obfcurely,  a fmall  part  of  the  fling  lo  protruded),  but  I al- 
ways found  that  the  Gnat  made  a wide  opening  on  one  fide  of  the 
{heath,  in  like  manner  as  if  one  was  to  hold  a fword  in  a {heath,  the 
leather  fides  of  which  were  laid  together  in  fuch  a manner  that,  when 
the  fword  was  to  he  ufed,  it  would  not  be  necelfary  to  draw 
Yol.IL  li 
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it  wholly  out,  there  being  an  aperture  left  on  one  fide  of  the  fheath, 
which  might  be  opened  by  a touch. 

Having  taken  out  the  flings  of  many  Gnats,  through  this  opening 
in  the  fide  of  the  fheath,  and  having  examined  feveral  Gnats,  who 
protruded  their  flings,  fome  in  part  and  others  to  their  full  extent, 
through  the  fame  aperture,  I fancied  that  I faw  the  extremity  of  the 
fling  to  be  pointed  like  a spear,  and  to  be  barbed  or  jagged  on  each 
fide.  But,  on  more  narrowly  examining  the  flings  I had  extradled, 
I found  I had  been  miflaken  in  this  : that  what  I at  firfl  took  for  one 
fingle  fling  was,  in  reality,  compofed  of  four  parts,  for,  out  of  what 
I before  deemed  to  be  only  one  I took  two  flings,  each  having  hooks 
or  barbs  at  the  ends ; the  third  part,  from  which  I took  thofe  two 
(and  which  might  alfo  be  called  a fling),  was  open  on  one  fide,  in 
like  manner  as  I have  mentioned  refpedling  the  fheath,  and  termi- 
nating in  a point,  and  appearing,  through  the  microfcope,  like  a quill 
cut  Hoping:  the  fourth  piece,  which  was  exceedingly  thin,  feemed  to 
be  placed  round  about  the  lafl  mentioned  lling,  but,  when  I exa- 
mined it  more  narrowly,  I faw  that  it  alfo  lay  in  the  cavity  of  it. 

When  I had  feparated  thefe  four  pieces  of  the  fling  from  each 
other,  they  did  not  preferve  their  flraight  figure,  but  became  fome- 
what  bent,  efpecially  thofe  two  which  had  hooks  on  them,  fo  that 
I could  not  place  thefe  two  lafl  before  the  microfcope  to  my  wifh. 
Hereupon  I was  obliged  to  cut  afunder  thofe  four  pieces,  and  give 
dillindl  drawings  of  each  of  them  from  the  microfcope,  in  order  to 
fhew  to  all  men,  and  in  particular  to  my  own  countrymen,  (who  I 
fuppofe  are  more  tormented  with  thefe  infedts  than  the  people  of 
other  nations,  by  reafon  of  the  many  Handing  waters  we  have,  where 
they  breed  in  great  multitudes),  this  wonderfully  formed  and  mif- 
chievous  weapon  in  the  Gnat. 

To  place  all  thefe  things  in  a clear  and  diflindl  view,  I will  firfl 
exhibit  the  figure  of  the  Gnat’s  fling,  as  defcribed  by  Swammerdam, 
and  which  he  says  he  himfelf  has  feen.  Plate  XVIII.  jig.  6.  A B 
CDE,  is,  as  Swammerdam  fays,  the  fling  of  the  Gnat,  with  its 
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flieath  or  cafe,  ABDE  being  the  cafe,  and  BCD  the  fling,  which 
fling,  he  fays,  is  fo  fharp  at  the  extremity,  that  he  could  not,  with 
his  beft  microfcopes,  difcern  the  point. 

Fig.  7,  reprefents  the  flieath  and  the  flings  of  the  Gnat,  as  placed 
by  me  before  the  microfcope,  and  drawn  by  the  limner  from  the 
life,  by  my  direction.  FGHI  is  the  cafe  or  flieath,  which  the  Gnat 
opens  on  the  fide,  at  G H I,  in  order  to  protrude  the  flings  when 
it  is  going  to  ftrike : this  flieath  is  covered  with  hairs,  and  between 
them  with  many  fmall  feathers,  but  which  feathers  are  fo  clofely 
joined  to  the  body  of  it  that  they  are  rarely  to  be  feen.  H & is  a 
part  of  thofe  four  organs  or  flings,  as  they  are  regularly  placed  be- 
fide  each  other,  and  at  fuch  a diflance  from  the  flieath  as  the  Gnat 
protruded  them  of  its  own  accord,  and  not  forced  out  by  me,  unlefs 
in  killing  the  animal  I did  it  inadvertently.  At  K are  feen  the  barbs 
or  hooks  with  which  the  flings  are  furniflied.  The  cdlour  of  thefe 
flings  is  like  that  of  tranfparent  tortoifefliell.  F I is  that  patt  of  the 
flieath  and  flings  cut  off  next  the  Gnat’s  head. 

Fig.  8,  LMNOP,  reprefents  that  part  of  the  fling,  or  fecond 
cafe,  from  which  I extracted  the  two  other  flings,  the  points  of  which 
are  furniflied  with  hooks.  This  has  an  opening  from  end  to  end, 
through  which  the  other  flings  may  be  protruded,  in  like  manner 
as  I have  mentioned  refpefting  the  firft  flieath  : I have  alfo,  through 
this  opening,  oftentimes  drawn  out  all  the  three  flings  which  lie 
within  it. 

LMQO,  is  another  piece,  lying  upon  the  former,  and;  being 
fomewhat  broader  and  longer  than  the  other,  feems  as  if  defigned 
to  cover  it  like  another  flieath,  but  I have  often  drawn  it  out  of  the 
cavity  of  the  piece  LMNOP. 

Fig  9,  RST,  reprefents  in  part  all  the  flings,  and  here  may  be 
difcerned  the  two  inward  ones  that  are  barbed,  exhibiting  the  fame 
appearance  as  at  H K.  Thefe  two  interior  barbed  flings  are  won- 
derfully thin  but  not  flat,  for  if  fo  they  would,  by  their  thinnefs,  be 
unable  to  bear  any  force,  and  ftill  lefs  have  power  to  perforate  the 
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fkin.  But  they  have  a third  fide  on  the  back  of  each  of  them,  and 
their  figure,  in  that  refpetft,  is  like  that  of  a fmall  fword,  which,  by 
reafon  of  its  fmallnefs,  muff  neceflarily  have  a third  fide  to  give  it 
ftrength,  agreeing,  in  that  refpetft,  with  thefe  ftings  of  the  Gnat. 

Hitherto  it  has  appeared  no  otherwife  to  me  than  that  each  of 
thefe  barbed  ftings  has  the  barbs  or  hooks  only  on  one  fide,  and 
when  they  lie  on  the  infide  of  their  cafe,  or  more  properly,  within 
the  thickeft  of  the  ftings,  their  flat  tides  are  clofe  together,  and 
thofe  tides  which  are  barbed  lie  on  the  outfide,  fo  that  when  all  the 
pieces  of  the  fting  are  placed  together  in  order,  they  exhibit,  when 
taken  out  of  the  theath,  the  appearance  of  a tingle  fting  barbed  or 
hooked  on  each  fide. 

Fig.  lo,  VWX,  reprefents  one  of  the  two  barbed  ftings  taken 
out  of  the  cavity  of  the  other  piece,  one  of  them  being  a little 
longer  than  the  other. 

Fig.  11,  a b c,  reprefents  a part  of  one  of  the  two  laft  mentioned 
ftings,  which,  by  reafon  of  its  exceeding  thinnefs,  was  bent  in  this 
thape,  but  in  this  pofition,  the  hooks  or  barbs  cannot  be  diftin- 
guifhed ; placing  the  flat  fide  of  this  before  the  microfcope,  the 
point  of  it  appeared  as  at  Jig.  12.  Upon  turning  it  round  a little, 
the  point  appeared  as  at  Jig • 13,  and  turning  it  ftill  more,  the  hooks 
became  vifible,  as  is  fhewn  at  Jig.  14. 

If  we  confider  the  formation  of  thefe  ftings,  though  we  know  not 
how  the  Gnat  ftrikes  them  into  our  bodies,  or  moves  them  about 
when  there,  we  may,  neverthelefs,  eafily  conceive,  that  when 
driven  within  the  Ikin,  they  may  make  a very  fenfible,  though  mi- 
nute wound,  and  by  reafon  of  their  length,  a much  deeper  one 
than  is  occafioned  by  lice,  fleas,  or  other  fmall  vermin.  Again,  fo 
long  as  the  Gnat  is  fucking  the  blood  which  iflues  out  of  the 
wounded  veflels,  there  will  not  any  fwelling  appear.  But  when 
it  draws  out  the  ftings,  the  juices  of  the  wounded  veflels  continuing 
to  iflue,  there  muft  neceflarily  arife  a greater  fwelling  than  ufual, 
becaufe,  as  I before  faid,  the  ftings  enter  fo  deep,  and  another  rea- 
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fon  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  minutenefs  of  the  flings,  which  make 
fo  fmall  a wound,  that  the  fkin,  efpecially  that  part  next  the  fur- 
face  of  the  body,  clofes  immediately  upon  the  extraction  of  the 
lling. 

If  any  perfon  fhould  be  defirous  to  follow  my  example  in  the  ex- 
amination of  the  Gnat’s  fling,  I caution  him  to  arm  himfelf  with 
patience  in  the  purfuit.  I have  often  opened  the  fheath  or  cafe 
inclofing  thefe  flings,  and  taken  them  out  as  they  lay  regularly 
placed  befide  each  'other,  but  to  feparate  the  four  parts  or  pieces  of 
this  fling,  and  to  place  them  before  the  microfcope,  fo  as  to  give  a 
diflindl  view  of  them  to  others,  requires  no  fmall  labour  and  pains, 
I have  deflroyed  above  an  hundred  Gnats  in  accomplifhing  this 
purpofe,  and  have  been  obliged  to  repeat  my  obfervations  many 
times,  for  though  I could  fee  all  the  pieces,  and  did  my  bell  to  fix 
them  before  different  microfcopes,  it  often  happened,  that  while  I 
was  bufied  with  one  of  them,  I loll  light  of  another ; for  which 
reafon,  I was  obliged  to  make  new  trials  and  obfervations  many  days 
together. 

I thought  it  would  not  be  amifs  in  this  place  to  give  a figure  of  one 
of  the  two  flings  which  the  large  Flies,  commonly  called  Horfe-flies, 
carry  in  a fheath  in  their  heads  near  the  mouth  ; which,  as  drawn 
from  the  microfcope  is  fhewn  at  fig.  15,  ABCD,  and  I have  caufed 
this  drawing  to  be  made,  not  only  to  lhew  the  nature  of  this  fling, 
being  of  a flat  fhape  and  very  fharp,  and  with  which  the  animal 
torments  horfes  to  that  degree,  that  they  kick  and  leap  about  the 
field  even  at  the  fight  of  that  Fly,  but  alfo  to  point  out  that  as  the 
fling  from  D to  C,  is  exceeding  thin  and  fharp  ; fo  from  C to  B, 
where  it  tapers  to  a point,  it  grows  thicker  and-  thicker  to  the  very 
extremity  at  B,  by  which  means  it  is  of  the  fame  flrength  through- 
out ; fo  that,  in  a word,  we  cannot  but  obferve  the  greatefl  perfec- 
tion in  the  formation  of  the  fmallefl  animals. 

The  feet  of  a Gnat,  and  its  whole  body,  are  covered  with  very 
beautiful  feathers,  one  of  which,  drawn  from  the  microfcope,  is 
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flievrn  at  fig.  1 7 ; the  wings  alfo  are  covered  with  feathers.  Figm 
18,  is  one  of  the  wings  of  the  lize  it  appeared  to  the  naked  eye; 
fig.  IQ,  ABC,  is  the  fame  wing  fomewhat  magnified,  in  order  to 
fhew,  not  only  that  the  whole  border  of  it,  ABC,  is  covered  with 
large  and  fmall  feathers,  but  alfo  the  nerves  or  bony  parts,  D DDD, 
which  give  llrength  to  the  wings.  One  of  thefe  feathers  magnified, 
is  ihewn  at  fig.  20.  The  membrane  or  thin  lkin  between  thefe  parts, 
appears,  when  viewed  by  the  microfcope,  to  be  covered  with  a great 
number  of  exceedingly  minute  particles  elevated  above  the  tkin,  and 
thefe,  upon  a clofer  examination,  I found  to  be,  in  truth,  hairs  : 
they  are  to  be  feen  at  fig.  21,  which  is  a tketch  of  a fmall  portion  of 
the  whole  wing.  ABC,  are  the  feathers  on  the  border,  and  AD  E C, 
the  hairs  on  the  membrane  of  the  wing. 
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On  the  Nature  of  Infenjible  Perspiration,  with  the  Author  s method 
of  computing  the  quantity  of  moifture  which  iffues  from  the  human 
body , by  that  evacuation. 

Having  had  a difcourfe  with  a certain  medical  gentleman  on 
the  fubjetft  of  what  is  called  Infentible  Perfpiration,  or  the  great 
quantity  of  matter  or  fubtlance  which  iffues  from  our  bodies,  and 
which  we  are  unconfcious  of,  I determined  to  make  an  experiment 
on  this  fubje6t,  by  an  obfervation  of  the  perfpirable  matter  iffuing 
not  from  my  whole  body,  but  from  one  of  my  hands  only. 

For  this  purpofe,  I took  a glafs  jar,  wide  enough  to  admit  my 
- hand,  which  jar,  as  far  as  I knew,  never  had  any  thing  put  into  it, 
except  clean  rain  water;  and  having  wiped  it  as  dry  and  clean  as  I 
could,  I put  my  left  hand  into  it,  flopping  the  aperture  round  my 
wrift  with  a cloth,  that  none  of  the  perfpirable  matter  might  efcape 
from  the  glafs,  and  I then  began  to  drink  tea  until  it  not  only 
warmed  me,  but  brought  on  a moderate  perfpiration. 

After  fome  time  had  elapfed,  I perceived  the  perfpirable  matter 
iffuing  from  my  hand,  collected  on  the  infide  of  the  glafs,  exhibiting 
the  fame  appearance  as  when  in  fummer  time,  a bottle  of  wine  is 
brought  out  of  a cool  cellar  into  the  warm  air,  whereupon  the 
moifture  in  the  air  will  condenfe  and  fettle  on  the  glafs  round  the 
wine.  Soon  after  this,  the  moifture  was  fo  increafed,  that  it  ad- 
hered to  the  glafs  in  fmall  drops,  and  at  length  thofe  drops  ran  down 
and  fettled  at  the  bottom  of  the  glafs.  After  I had  kept  my  hand 
in  this  fituation  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  I took  it  out  of  the  glafs, 
and  with  all  the  accuracy  I was  able,  I weighed  the  perfpirable 
matter  which  had  iffued  from  it,  and  found  it  to  be  the  fixteenth 
part  of  an  ounce. 

In  the  latter  end  of  the  month  of  January,  I repeated  my  obfer- 
vation, by  again  putting  my  hand,  while  it  was  very  cold,  into  the 
glafs,  and  fitting  down  by  the  fire,  I began  to  drink  tea,  fo  hot  and 
fo  plentifully,  as  to  produce  a copious  perfpiration  ; and  after  keep- 
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ing  my  hand  in  the  glafs  a whole  hour,  I collected  the  perfpirable 
matter,  and  found  it  to  weigh  three  thirty -fecond  parts,  being  a 
iixteenth  and  the  half  of  a iixteenth  part  of  an  ounce. 

Hereupon,  I began  to  confider  and  reafon  thus  with  myfelf ; if 
the  perfpiration  in  every  part  of  one’s  body  is  in  the  fame  propor- 
tion, as  in  the  experiments  with  the  hand,  how  great  a quantity  of 
moillure  mult  iffue  from  our  whole  bodies,  and  how  neceflary  mult 
it  be  when  we  take  any  medicine  to  promote  perfpiration,  that  we 
fhould  all'o  recruit  our  ftrength  by  fome  reflorative  liquor,  luch  as 
either  wine  and  water  fweetened  and  boiled  with  the  yolk  of  an 
egg,  or  elfe  drink  meat  broth  ; efpecially  if  we  conlider,  that  the 
health  and  Itrength  of  our  bodies  depends  on  the  juices. 

In  order  to  make  an  eltimate  of  the  proportion  the  hand  bears  to 
the  whole  body,  I filled  the  before  mentioned  glafs  jar  with  water  to 
the  brim,  and  having  placed  it  in  a larger  velfel,  I thrufl  my  hand 
into  it : the  water  which  ran  over.,  and  was  equal  to  the  fize  of  my 
hand,  I collected,  and  found  it  to  weigh  eleven  ounces.  I am  in  ] 
deed  aware  that  we  cannot  make  a true  computation  of  the  furface 
of  the  body  by  that  of  the  hand,  becau  e the  hand  is  furnifhed  with 
fingers,  from  which  the  perfpirable  matter  iffues.  However,  if  the 
perfpiration  is  the  fame  throughout  the  body  as  in  the  hand,  I 
will  venture  to  fay,  that  according  to  my  preceding  obfervations, 
I fhould  perfpire  in  an  hour’s  time,  about  the  quantity  of  twenty 
ounces.  For  I reckon  my  body  to  weigh  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds,  and  my  hand  eleven  ounces,  and  I compute  that  eleven 
ounces  weight  of  water  contain  eighteen  one- third  cubic  inches, 
and  this  I fet  down  as  the  folid  contents  of  my  hand.  Farther,  I 
reckon  that  fixty-five  pounds  weight  are  a cubic  foot  of  water,  and 
Gontain  1 728  inches  ; and  according  to  this  calculation,  we  fhall  fee 
that  the  fize  of  my  whole  body  is  almost  two  hundred  and  eighteen 
times  larger  than  that  of  my  hand. 


On  the  propagation  and  rapid  increafe  of  the  common  Fly : the 
manner  in  which  the  common  Nettle  produces  pain  and  inflam- 
mation explained. 

A SURGEON  of  fome  eminence  in  thefe  parts,  happening  to  meet 
with  me,  fhewed  me  a piece  of  glandulous  or  fungous  fubftance, 
about  the  fize  of  a finger’s  nail,  which  he  had  taken  from  the  dif- 
eafed  leg  of  a certain  gentlewoman,  whofe  leg  from  the  foot  to  above 
the  knee,  had  for  fome  years  been  uncommonly  covered  with  thofe 
kind  of  tumors,  and  he  told  me,  that  having  wafhed  this  fubftance 
in  brandy,  and  afterwards  cut  it  open,  he  had  perceived  in  it  a num- 
ber of  minute  maggots : thefe  he  produced  to  me,  but  they  were 
fo  fmall,  that  I could  not  diftinguifh  them  without  my  fpedtacles. 
A piece  of  this  fubftance  was  put  into  my  hands  by  the  furgeon, 
in  order  that  I might  examine  into  the  nature  of  thofe  maggots. 

Upon  my  return  home,  I examined  them  by  the  microfcope, 
and  was  immediately  convinced  that  they  had  been  produced  from 
eggs  laid  by  fome  Fly  upon  the  difeafed  part,  and  I had  no  doubt, 
that  from  them  would  be  produced  other  Flies  of  the  fame  ipeeies 
with  that  which  had  laid  the  eggs.  This  I communicated  to  the 
furgeon,  who,  at  firft,  did  not  give  much  credit  to  it,  as  not  being 
able  to  conceive  how  any  Fly  could  find  its  way  to  the  part  to  lay 
thofe  eggs. 

In  purfuit  of  my  inquiries,  concluding  that  the  piece  of  flefli  on 
which  thefe  maggots  were  found,  would  very  foon  be  confirmed  by 
them,  I fupplied  them  with  other  pieces  of  meat,  which  they  alfo 
devoured  ; and  I continued  to  feed  them  with  frefli  meat  until  the 
fifth  day,  which  was  the  laft  day,  when,  preparing  again  to  feed 
Yol.  II.  K k 
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them,  I found,  to  my  great  furprife,  that  having  left  the  box  which 
contained  them  open  to  give  them  air,  they  had  all  crept  out  of 
the  box,  and  it  was  not  till  after  a diligent  fearch,  that  I found 
many  of  them  (for  they  had  been  fifty  in  number),  in  the  corners 
and  chinks  of  my  fcrutoire : they  had  in  thefe  five  days  grown  to 
fuch  a fize,  that  each  of  them  was  as  long  as  one  of  my  nails  ; and 
the  reafon  of  their  quitting  the  box,  I concluded  to  be,  that  having 
grown  to  their  full  fize,  and  requiring  no  more  aliment,  they  con- 
cealed themfelves  in  holes  and  corners,  in  order  to  undergo  their 
next  transformation. 

The  next  morning,  being  the  firfl  of  Augufl,  one  of  thefe  mag- 
gots, whofe  body  had  been  lharp  or  pointed  at  one  end,  was  con- 
tracted one  third  in  length,  fo  as  to  be  of  an  equal  thicknefs  at  each 
end,  and  exhibited  the  figure  of  a fmall  barrel : in  the  afternoon  of 
the  fame  day,  four  others  of  the  maggots  had  afiiimed  the  fame  fhape, 
and  they  were  changed  from  their  original  white,  to  a yellowifh 
colour  : the  next  day  they  became  red,  and  fo  all  th  e maggots,  from 
day  to  day,  changed  from  a yellowifh  to  a red,  and  at  length  to  a 
blackifh  colour. 

Two  of  thefe  cryfales  or  grubs  I put  into  a glafs,  and  carried 
about  in  my  pocket,  with  intent  to  expedite  their  change  into  Flies, 
but  after  five  or  fix  days,  I found  the  heat  was  injurious  to  them, 
for  they  began  to  fhrivel  up,  and  confequently,  I judged,  would  not 
produce  any  living  creature.  The  others  I placed  on  a paper,  co- 
vering them  with  a glafs,  and  at  the  end  of  nine  days,  I opened 
three  of  them,  and  took  out  of  each  a perfectly  formed  Fly,  but 
very  moifl,  and  without  any  motion  that  I could  difcover ; they 
were  inclofed  in  a thin  membrane,  befides  the  outfide  hard  fhell 
which  contained  them.  I could  not  at  firfl  difcover  their  wings, 
but  examining  them  more  narrowly,  I perceived  the  wings  folded  in 
exaCt  order  on  their  bodies,  and  having  feparated  them  from  the 
bodies,  I found  them  to  be  perfectly  formed ; upon  opening  the 
bodies  of  thefe  unborn  Flies,  I took  out  of  one  of  them  a great 
quantity  of  eggs. 
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On  the  fourteenth  of  Auguft,  I faw  four  fully  formed  Flies  flying 
about  the  glafs,  and  that  the  fliells  or  veflcles  from  which  they  had 
iftued,  had  a hole  at  one  end : upon  my  putting  fome  fugar  under 
the  glafs,  the  Flies  immediately  fed  upon  it. 

The  next  day  all  the  other  aurelias  or  grubs  produced  living  Flies 
except  two  which  I had  injured  in  the  handling,  and  at  the  fame 
time  I perceived  many  other  Flies  on  the  glafs  in  my  clofet,  which 
T concluded  came  from  the  maggots  which  had  hid  themfelves  as 
before  mentioned.  I placed  before  thofe  Flies  fome  pieces  of  raw 
flelh,  but  none  of  them  would  feed  on  it ; neverthelefs,  on  the 
eighteenth  of  Auguft,  they  all  fed  greedily  on  a piece  of  flefh. 

On  the  twenty-eighth  of  Auguft,  I opened  three  of  tliefe  Flies, 
and  took  out  of  one  of  them  a great  quantity  of  oblong  eggs,  each  of 
which  was  a twenty-fifth  part  larger  than  the  eggs  I had  taken  out 
of  the  Flies  which  were  not  hatched ; and  what  appeared  to  me 
worthy  of  note  was,  that  to  each  of  thefe  eggs  was  fixed  an  ex- 
ceeding fmall  black  vefiel,  through  which  I conclude  each  egg  had 
received  its  nourifliment.  All  thefe  minute  veflels  arofe  out  of 
larger  and  darker  coloured  veflels,  and  thofe  again  out  of  a much 
larger  one ; all  which  veflels  I therefore  concluded  to  be  arteries. 
Examining  thefe  arteries  with  great  attention,  I very  diftin6tly  per- 
ceived them  to  be  formed  of  annular  parts,  like  the  veflels  in  the 
lungs  of  animals,  but  thefe  annular  parts  were  fo  exceedingly  mi- 
nute, that,  viewed  through  microfcopes  of  very  great  magnifying 
powers,  they  appeared  as  slender  as  a fine  hair  of  one’s  head  feen 
by  the  naked  eye. 

Though  thefe  Flies  appeared  very  vigorous,  yet  a fmall  touch  or 
prefliire  would  caufe  them  to  die ; for  happening  to  break  one  of 
the  glafles  in  which  I kept  them,  whereby  they  efcaped,  and  flew 
about  my  ftudy,  though  in  catching  them  I handled  them  as  gently 
as  I was  able,  they  died  in  a few  days  ; fome  lofing  their  wings,  by 
which  I had  caught  them,  others  the  ufe  of  their  legs,  and  laying 
on  their  backs  motionlefs  for  feveral  days  ; and  I concluded  their 
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deaths  to  be  occafioned  by  this,  that  in  touching  them,  tome  of 
thofe  minute  veflels  might  be  injured,  and  many  of  the  eggs  de- 
pending on  them  be  broken  off,  and  putrefying  in  the  body,  might 
occafion  death.  At  length,  on  the  feventh  of  September,  I had 
only  two  Flies  left  alive,  one  of  which  had  loft  a wing.  Thefe  I 
judged  to  be  a male  and  a female. 

On  the  ninth  of  September  in  the  morning,  I found  one  hun- 
dred and  forty- five  eggs  laid,  as  I judged,  by  one  Fly : l'orne  of 
thefe  eggs,  with  apiece  of  dried  flefh,  I put  into  a glafs  and  carried 
in  my  pocket,  the  weather  being  cold,  to  fee  in  what  fpace  of  time 
maggots  would  be  produced  from  thofe  eggs,  and  I found  fome  of 
them  hatched  the  very  fame  day.  The  next  morning  all  the  others 
were  hatched,  and  I found  that,  in  that  one  night’s  time,  they 
had  all  grown  twice  the  fize  of  the  eggs. 

I again  put  fome  more  eggs  into  a glafs,  and  carried  them  in  my 
pocket,  and  in  five  hours  time  they  were  all  hatched,  and  in  feven 
hours  more  they  were  grown  to  twice  their  original  fize,  fo  that  I 
concluded  for  certain,  that  the  maggots  which  had  been  brought  to 
me  on  the  piece  of  flefh  taken  from  the  gentlewoman’s  leg,  had  been 
produced  from  eggs  laid  on  it  at  the  laft  drefling,  by  fome  Fly,  and 
that  when  brought  to  me,  they  had  been  hatched  but  a few  hours. 

I caufed  drawings  to  be  made  of  theMaggot,  the  Grub,  and  the  Fly, 
I have  here  defcribed,  becaufe  thefe  Flies  are  the  Iargeft  fort  found 
in  our  country.  Plate  XVIII.  fig.  21,  is  the  maggot  when  grown 
to  its  full  fize  and  five  days  old.  Fig.  22,  is  the  cryfalis,  aurelia, 
or  grub  into  which  the  maggot  was  transformed,  and  at  one  end  of 
it  appears  the  hole  through  which  the  Fly  iflued.  Fig.  23,  is  the  Fly: 
and  unlefs  1 had  been  convinced  by  my  own  experience  and  infpec- 
tion,  it  would  have  feemed  incredible  to  me,  that  fo  large  a Fly 
could  proceed  from  fo  fmall  a grub  ; but  we  mull  confider,  that  the 
wings,  and  alfo  the  hairs  with  which  the  Fly  is  covered,  are  placed 
as  clofe  as  poftible  to  its  body,  while  in  its  aurelia  or  cryfalis  ftate ; 
but  when  it  becomes  a perfed  Fly,  they  feparate  from  the  body, 
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and  rife  up  at  fome  diftance  from  it,  and  consequently  appear  larger 
than  they  are  in  reality.  * 

I know  many  people  are  of  opinion  that  flies  are  produced  from 
corruption,  and  they  pretend  to  bring  many  inftances  in  fupport  of 
that  notion,  which  occurred  to  me  lately  in  converfation  with  a cer- 
tain learned  gentleman,  who  argued  thus  upon  the  Subject : 

“ I have  obferved,”  fays  he,  “ in  a parcel  of  grubs  or  aurelias, 
“ produced  from  fome  caterpillars  of  the  fame  fpecies,  four  butter- 
“ flies  produced,  all  of  the  fame  kind  and  fhape,  and  from  the  fifth 
“ aurelia,  which  had  an  aperture  like  the  others  and  was  tranfpa- 
“ rent  within,  three  common  Flies  iflued.  The  caufe  of  this  ap- 
“ pearance  1 coiild  not  account  for.” 

To  this  gentleman  I made  anfwer,  that  thefe  reafonings  of  his 
made  no  difficulty  with  me,  becaufe  I conceived  the  matter  might 
be  accounted  for  as  follows : 

Flies,  and  almoft  all  living  creatures  which  are  not  able  to  nou- 
rifh  their  own  young,  have  it  implanted  in  them  by  Nature  to  lay 
their  eggs  in  thofe  places  where  the  young,  when  hatched,  may 
find  food.  When,  therefore.  Flies  of  any  description  cannot  find 
any  flefh,  fifli,  or  offal,  they  often  lay  their  eggs  in  thofe  places  where 
their  inftintfl:  informs  them  their  young  will  find  fubfiftence,  and  this 
is  in  the  grubs  or  aurelias  of  caterpillars;  the  maggots  hatched  from 
thefe  eggs  laid  by  the  Fly  can  eafily  perforate  the  thin  coat  or  cafe 
of  the  amelia,  and  ufe  for  their  nourishment  that  fubftance  within 
it,  which  was  deftined  to  the  formation  of  a winged  creature. of  a 
different  fpecies,  fo  that  from  fuch  an  aurelia  a Fly  inftead  of  a but- 
terfly may  be  produced.  With  this  argument  of  mine  the  gentle- 
man declared  himfielf  to  be  Satisfied, 

Now,  I lay  it  down  for  a certain  truth  that  it  is  equally  impoffible 
for  a Fly,  or  other  living  animal,  to  be  produced  from  corruption, 
as  for  rocks  to  bring  forth  horles  or  other  beafis. 


* Another  reafon  may  be  affigned  for  this  appearance,  namely,  the  rapid  growth  of  fly- 
ing infedts  immediately  after  their  coming  forth  from  their  aurelia  Bate.  See  the  Tranflator’s 
remark  on  this  fubj©6t  in  a note,  Vol.  I.  p.  28. 
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Many  perfons  cannot  fufficiently  wonder  at  the  immenfe  quanti- 
ties of  Flies  with  which  the  inhabitants  of  a befieged  town,  of  any 
note,  are  infefted.  But  we  may  eafily  folve  this  difficulty,  when  we 
confider  that  it  is  impollible  for  the  commanding  officers  to  caufe  all 
the  bodies  of  the  llain  to  be  interred,  and  that  from  them,  and  from 
the  entrails  and  offal  of  beafts,  left  expofed  in  the  fields,  the  num- 
ber of  Flies  mull  increafe  beyond  meafure.  For,  let  us  fuppofe  that 

144  Flies  in  the  firft  month.  in  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  June, 
there  ffiall  be  two  Flies,  a male  and  a fe- 
male, and  the  female  ffiall  lay  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-four  eggs,  which  eggs,  in 
the  beginning  of  July,  ffiall  be  changed 
into  Flies,  one  half  males  and  the  other 
half  females,  each  of  which  females  ffiall 
lay  the  like  number  of  eggs ; the  number 
of  Flies  will  amount  to  ten  thoufand  : 
and,  fuppofing  the  generation  of  them  to 
proceed  in  like  manner  another  month, 
their  number  will  then  be  more  than 
feven  hundred  thoufand,  all  produced 
from  one  couple  of  Flies  in  the  fpace  of  three  months. 

Confidering  this  we  need  not  wonder  at  the  great  multitudes  of 
Flies  obferved  where  the  bodies  of  great  numbers  of  men  or  ani- 
mals lie  unburied. 


72  of  which  fuppofed  females. 
144  eggs  laid  by  each  female. 

288 

288 


10368  Flies  in  the  fecond  month. 

5184  of  thefe  females. 

144  eggs  laid  by  each  female. 

20736 

20736 

5184 

746496  Flics  in  the  third  month. 


There  is  a wonderful  circumffitnce,  and  well  worthy  of  note,  in 
regard  to  Flies,  namely,  that  the  maggot  from  which  a Fly  is  pro- 
duced will  come  to  its  full  lize  in  the  fpace  of  five  days : for,  if  a 
month  or  more  was  required  for  this  purpofe,  as  is  the  cafe  with 
other  maggots,  it  would  be  impoffible  for  Flies  to  propagate  their 
kind  in  the  heat  of  fummer,  becaufe  the  Fly’s  maggot  can  fcarcely 
ever  have  any  food  than  what  is  found  in  the  place  where  the  egg 
was  firft  laid.  Now  this  food  of  theirs,  namely,  filh,  fleffi,  or  offal, 
lying  in  the  open  air  and  expofed  to  the  fcorching  heat  of  the  fun, 
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would  continue  but  for  a very  few  days  to  be  fit  food  for  the  mag 
gots,  therefore  the  All-wife  Creator  has  implanted  in  thofe  mag- 
gots the  property  of  acquiring  their  full  growth  in  a very  few  days, 
when,  on  the  contrary,  other  maggots  which  can  have  a continual 
fupply  of  food,  are  months  before  they  undergo  any  alteration. 

I have,  at  times,  carried  feveral  of  thefe  maggots  about  me  in  a 
glafs,  giving  them  every  day  a fupply  of  fleth,  and  fhewed  them  to 
feveral  curious  perfons,  that  they  might  with  me  obferve  their  won- 
derfully rapid  growth ; I have,  indeed,  brought  them  to  their  full 
fize  in  the  fpace  of  four  days,  fo  that  I conceive  in  the  heighth  of 
fummer  the  eggs  laid  by  Flies  may.  in  lefs  than  a month’s  time,  be- 
come complete  Flies,  fo  as  again  to  lay  eggs.  Laftly,  it  is  worthy 
of  obfervation  that  thefe  maggots  do  not  void  much  excrement,  fo 
that  the  greatefl  part  of  the  fubftances  they  confume  for  food  enters 
into  the  compofition  of  their  own  bodies. 

AT  the  time  I firft  turned  my  thoughts  on  the  nature  of  our  com- 
mon flinging  Nettles,  I imagined  that  the  great  pain  and  fwelling 
they  occafion  arole  from  the  fharp  points  of  the  flings  or  prickles, 
which  are  thick  fet  on  their  leaves  and  flalks,  being  broken  off  and 
left  within  the  Ikin  : but  happening  one  day,  while  gathering  afpa- 
ragus  in  my  garden,  to  be  flung  between  my  fingers  by  a very  fmall 
Nettle,  it  produced  fo  uncommon  a pain  and  fwelling,  that  I exa- 
mined more  narrowly  the  formation  of  Nettles  by  the  microfcope, 
and  I found  that  the  flings  or  prickles  are  not  only  hollow,  and  con- 
tain within  them  a very  tranfparent  juice,  but  that,  at  the  time 
when  they  are  in  their  moft  vigorous  growth,  this  juice  iflues  from 
the  flings,  and  may  be  feeu  to  fettle  on  the  points  in  the  fhape  of  a 
very  fmall  drop  or  globule. 

Upon  feeing  this,  I formed  a different  opinion  on  the  fubjetfl,  and 
I conceived  that,  though  we  may  be  pricked  by  the  Nettle  no 
deeper  than  the  external  cuticle  or  fkin,  and  though  the  point  of  the 
fling  may  not  be  left  behind,  yet  we  fliall  experience  both  pain  and 
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fwelling,  if  the  liquid,  which  is  at  the  extremity  of  the  fling,  or  can 
by  any  means  be  expelled  from  thence,  penetrates  within  the  fenfi- 
tive  part  of  the  lkin,  and  there  touches  or  wounds  any  of  the  vef- 
fels  ; whereupon  fome  acute  fait,  which  this  liquor  contains,  prin- 
cipally produces  the  pain  and  fwelling  we  experience  ; and  this  I 
rather  take  to  be  the  cafe,  becaufe,  on  examining  Nettles  which  had 
palfed  their  full  growth,  I found  that  the  juice  in  many  of  the  flings 
was  dried  up,  whereas  thofe  that  were  ftill  growing  were  not  only 
quite  full  of  juice,  but  fome  of  it  iflued  from  their  points  as  before 
mentioned.  And  I obferved  the  points  of  thofe  which  had  come 
to  their  full  growth,  to  be  for  the  moft  part  broken,  which  I attri- 
buted to  the  wind  agitating  the  leaves,  and  ftriking  the  ftalks  one 
againft  another. 

I know  many  people  fay,  that  if  we  boldly  grafp  a Nettle  it  will 
not  fling,  but  the  only  real'on  is  this,  that  if  we  feize  a Nettle  with 
the  whole  hand  our  fingers  are  clofe  together,  fo  that  the  Nettle 
only  touches  the  lkin  on  the  infide  of  our  hands  and  fingers,  which 
is  generally  fo  thick  and  tough  that  the  flings  cannot  pierce  it,  but 
are  either  blunted  or  broken,  and  therefore  we  feel  no  efledl  on  the 
infides  of  our  fingers,  much  lefs  the  palms  of  our  hands ; but  the 
parts  between  our  fingers,  where  the  lkin  is  thin  and  foft,  are  thofe 
liable  to  be  injured. 

In  order  to  Ihew  the  formation  of  the  flings  of  the  Nettle,  I 
have  caufed  drawings  to  be  made  of  them  from  the  microfcope. 

Plate  XVIII.  fig.  24,  ABODE,  is  the  fling  of  a Nettle,  as  it 
grows  on  the  leaf  or  flalk,  when  in  its  moft  flourifhing  ftate.  At 
C is  to  be  feen  a round  drop  or  globule,  being  part  of  the  juice  with 
which  the  cavity  of  the  fling  is  filled.  ABDE  is  a foft,  green, 
flexible  part,  which  has  this  appearance  while  on  the  plant,  but, 
when  feparated  from  it,  in  a little  time  more  than  half  of  it  dries 
away.  B C D is  the  fling  itfelf,  which  is  very  tranlparent  when 
filled  with  juice. 
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Fig.  25,  F G H I K,  is  the  fting  of  a Nettle  in  its  vigour,  at  the 
end  of  which,  H,  no  juice  is  emitted. 

Fig.  2 6,  LMNOP,  is  the  fting  of  a Nettle  come  to  its  full 
growth,  and  in  which  the  moifture  which  it  contained  in  its  cavity 
is  dried  up,  as  is  feen  between  MNO;  and  as  in  this  fting  we  fee 
feveral  particles,  which  in  the  figure  are  marked  1,  2,  and  3,  I ima- 
gine that  this  evaporation  of  the  juice  from  the  fting  was  not  per- 
formed  in  one  day,  but  at  feveral  times,  one  day  more  than  another, 
according  to  the  heat  of  the  weather.  Between  3 and  N,  this  fting 
appeared  very  dark  and  of  a greenith  colour,  which  doubtlefs  was 
the  folid  fubftance  of  the  juice  in  the  fting  there  coagulated. 

Fig.  27,  QRSTV,  is  the  fting  of  the  Nettle  cut  tranfverfely  to 
thew  the  cavity  within,  as  appears  at  the  letter  S ; and  QRTV  is 
the  green  and  foft  part  dried  up  thus  far. 

Fig.  28,  WXYZ,  is  a fting  of  the  Nettle  cut  oft'  nearer  the 
point,  where  the  letter  Y indicates  the  cavity. 


LI 


Vol.  II. 


Of  the  SHRIMP. 


I HAVE  often  reflected  on  the  nature  of  fome  forts  of  lhell-fifli, 
fuch  as  Shrimps,  Lobfters,  and  Crabs,  in  this  refpeCt  only,  that 
they  bear  their  multitudes  of  eggs  on  the  outtide  of  their  bodies, 
which,  if  we  reded:,  mult  necelfarily  be  fo,  for  otherwife  it  would 
be  impodible  for  thofe  fhh  to  produce  fo  great  a quantity  of  young 
as  we  find  they  do,  becaufe  their  bodies  being  covered  with  an  hard 
Ihell,  cannot  be  diftended,  and  would  not  allow  ipace  for  the 
growth  of  their  eggs,  if  they  were  always  within  their  bodies. 

The  eggs  of  our  Sea  Shrimps  are  not  produced  and  brought  to 
maturity  at  any  one  particular  time  of  the  year  as  is  the  cafe  with 
mod:  other  fifti ; for  I obferve  Shrimps  to  have  eggs  at  all  times  of 
the  year ; I fpeak  here  only  of  thofe  Shrimps  which  are  caught 
near  this  coafi: ; for  I am  told  that  the  Shrimps  about  Amfierdam, 
at  fome  feafons,  are  all  loaded  with  eggs,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
year  are  deftitute  of  them. 

But  what  I obferved  beyond  my  expectation,  and  which  is  well 
worthy  of  note  is  this  : that  every  Shrimp’s  egg,  when  come  to 
maturity,  contained  in  it  nothing  but  a complete  minute  Shrimp, 
which  not  only  I could  fee  lying  in  the  egg  in  a circular  pofition, 
with  the  tail  turned  over  its  head  and  laying  on  the  back  ; but, 
when  taken  out  of  the  fhell,  I could  fee  fome  of  its  fcales,  toge- 
ther with  the  tail  and  fins ; alfo  the  head  and  eyes,  and  thofe  limbs 
or  organs  which  iflue  from  the  head,  and  which  lay  as  it  were  folded 
together  near  the  feet.  In  fhort,  Shrimps  are  completely  formed 
in  the  eggs  before  they  are  feparated  from  the  parent. 

Thefe  eggs,  for  the  reafon  I have  mentioned,  not  being  capable 
of  expanfion  within  the  body  of  the  Shrimp,  are  carried  about  by 
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the  parent,  being  fixed  between  thofe  organs  or  limbs,  which  we 
call  its  feet,  and  there  they  are  nouriflied  and  brought  to  full  ma- 
turity by  a fmall  firing  or  ligament ; being  thus  protedted  by  the 
parent  until  the  young  Shrimp  within  is  able  to  break  through  the 
ihell  and  feek  food  for  itfelf. 

In  order  to  view  the  nature  of  thefe  unborn  Shrimps,  I took  fe- 
veral  out  of  the  fhells,  and  haying  placed  them  before  the  micro- 
fcope,  I fent  for  the  limner,  whom  I diredted  to  make  as  accurate 
drawings  of  them  as  he  could,  without  informing  him  what  the  ob- 
jects were,  and  while  he  was  employed  in  fo  doing,  he  often  faid, 
“ I do  not  know  what  I am  drawing,  but  it  feems  to  me  to  be  a 
“ Shrimp.” 

Plate  XYIII.  Jig.  29,  AB  CD,  is  one  of  thefe  unborn  Shrimps, 
taken  out  of  the  egg,  which  I extended  as  much  as  poflible  from 
the  rounding  pofition  in  which  it  lay ; but  though  I endeavoured  to 
take  thefe  Shrimps  out  of  the  eggs  with  the  greatefi  care,  yet  I 
could  not  do  it  fo  completely,  but  that  in  one  of  them  the  tail  ap- 
peared mofi  plainly,  in  another  the  head,  and  in  another  the  feet. 
In  this  figure,  A B D denotes  the  head  of  the  Shrimp,  but  wherein 
the  feet  and  other  prominent  parts,  which  we  fee  in  full  grown 
Shrimps  with  the  naked  eye,  cannot  be  difiinguithed,  becaufe  all 
thofe  parts  are,  as  it  were,  clofely  folded  together  next  the  head, 
and  are  extended  towards  B.  Fig.  30,  E F G H I K,  is  another  un- 
born Shrimp,  which  drawing  I caufed  to  be  made  only  becaufe  here, 
at  the  letter  E,  the  fins  can  be  plainly  feen,  together  with  the  bony 
parts  deftined  to  give  ftrength  to  the  fins.  E F G is  a part  of  the 
yolk  of  the  egg  yet  remaining. 

Upon  comparing  the  fize  of  the  eggs  from  which  thefe  young 
Shrimps  were  taken,  with  grains  of  common  fcowering  fand,  I found 
them,  for  the  mofi  part,  of  the  fame  fize,  though  fome  were  rather 
larger  and  others  fmaller. 

Some  years  after  this  I renewed  my  obfervations  on  Shrimps,  in 
order  to  difcover  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  thofe  animals,  and 
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in  doing  this  my  eye  was  taken  with  thofe  two  protuberant  parts, 
which  are  placed  in  the  fore  part  of  the  Shrimp’s  body,  and  which 
are  commonly  called  its  head.  Thefe  protuberances  are  the  eyes  of 
the  Shrimp,  which  it  has  a power  of  moving  in  every  direction,  fo 
as  to  view  all  furrounding  objects. 

Having  taken  out  the  tunica  cornea  or  homy  coat  of  thefe  eyes, 
and  well  cleanfed  the  inlides  of  them,  I found  that  the  tunica 
cornea  in  this  creature  was  very  foft  and  flexible,  in  comparifon  with 
thofe  in  the  eyes  of  flies ; and  when  placed  before  the  microfcope, 
in  order  to  view  objeds  through  them,  I found'that  fuch  objeds  ap- 
peared with  much  lefs  diftindnefs  and  brightnefs  than  when  viewed 
through  the  optical  organs  of  a fly.  The  reafon  of  this  difference 
I took  to  be,  that  in  Shrimps,  and  many  kinds  of  crabs,  but  more 
particularly  in  Shrimps,  they,  being  always  immerfed  in  water,  do 
not  require  to  be  hard  or  tough,  and,  therefore,  when  expofed  to 
the  air  and  becoming  dry,  they  contrad ; infomuch  that  thefe  eyes 
which,  in  their  natural  ftate  and  united  to  the  animal’s  body,  are  of 
a fpherical  figure,  when  dry  lofe  that  fpherical  fhape,  and  from 
being  convex  become  concave,  by  contradting  inwardly. 

I cauled  a drawing  to  be  made  of  one  of  the  eyes  of  the  Shrimp, 
the  fame  flze  as  it  appears  to  the  naked  eye,  and  this  may  be  feen 
at  Jig.  3 1,  X.  Fig.  32,  A B C D,  fliews  a great  part  of  the  Shrimp’s, 
eye,  as  feen  by  the  limner  through  the  microfcope,  and  here  may  be 
feen  a number  of  optical  organs  in  that  Angle  particle  or  fpot  which, 
we  commonly  call  the  eye.  But,  as  in  many  flies  each  optical  or- 
gan feems  to  be  furrounded  with  a kind  of  border  of  Ax  Ades,  here, 
in  the  Shrimp,  each  optical  organ  is  contained  in  a kind  of  lquare. 

In  the  flgure,  that  which  in  every  optical  organ  is  reprefented  by 
a fmall  circle,  is  to  denote  a cavity  or  Anking,  but  which  originally 
was  of  a perfect  protuberant  fperical  flgure,  until  the  optical  organs 
in  the  Shrimp,  upon  drying,  became  contracted. 

Fig.  33,  E F G H I,  exhibits  another  large  portion  of  the  Shrimp’s 
eye,  placed  in  a dired  line  oppoflte  to  the  fpedator.  Between  the 
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letters  EFGK  appears  a kind  of  mufcular  part,  void  of  optical  or- 
gans, and  this  part  I concluded  was  what  ferved -to  move  the  eye. 

Farther,  I concluded  for  certain,  that  in  like  manner  as  every  op- 
tical organ  in  the  eye  of  a fly  has'  its  optic  nerve,  fo  in  the  eyes  of 
Shrimps  every  optical  organ  muft  have  its  proper  optic  nerve.  I 
therefore  opened  many  of  the  eyes  of  Shrimps,  and  not  only  difco- 
vered  a great  number  of  minute  optic  nerves,  but  alfo  a great  quan- 
tity of  pellucid  particles,  every  where  mixed  with  thofe  optic  nerves. 
Hereupon  I began  to  conflder  whether  or  no  thofe  pellucid  particles 
(which  often  appeared  to  me  rather  oblong  and  fomewhat  crooked) 
might  not  each  of  them  be  the  cryftalline  humour  of  one  Angle  and 
individual  optical  organ,  and  that  their  being  of  the  oblong  and 
crooked  thape  I have  mentioned,  might  be  occafioned  in  the  diflec- 
tion of  the  tunica  cornea,  whereas  thofe  particles  were,  in  their  na- 
tural ftate,  of  a perfectly  fpherical  fhape,  and  filled  the  whole  internal 
cavity  of  their  retpeftive  optical  organs.  And,  in  this  opinion  I 
was  confirmed  when,  upon  more  carefully  attending  to  the  Shrimp’s 
eye,  I perceived  the  tunica  cornea  to  have  a whitilh  appearance,  and 
the  optic  nerves,  in  the  parts  towards  the  infide  of  the  head,  to  be 
of  a dark  appearance,  and,  when  feparated  from  each  other,  exhi- 
bited a violet  colour.  I alfo  concluded,  that  if  it  were  poflible  to 
take  out  the  eye  of  a Shrimp,  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  preferve  the 
cryftalline  humours  within  the  cavities  of  the  tunica  cornea  in  their, 
perfect  fhape,  uninjured,  I might  place  them  before  the  fight,  and 
that,  doubtlefs,  I fhould  fee  the  objetfts  through  them  as  clearly  and 
diftindtly  as  when  viewed  through  the  eyes  of  flies. 

In  the  next  place,  I was  defirous  of  knowing  what  was  the  food 
of  the  Shrimp,  and  I had  obferved  that  the  part  in  thefe  creatures, 
which  we  call  the  head,  and  which  when  we  eat  them  we  throw 
away,  was  not  only  the  head,  but,  for  the  greateft  part,  the  belly  of 
the  Shrimp,  whence  I concluded  that  there  its  ftomach  might  be 
found. 
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The  fir  ft  thing  I examined  was  the  mouth  of  the  Shrimp,  which 
I found  on  all  fides  provided  with  various  organs,  and  each  of  thefe 
again  furnifhed  with  many  weapons,  the  whole  of  which  feemed 
contrived  for  the  purpofe  of  catching  the  Shrimp’s  prey,  and  con- 
veying it  to  the  mouth. 

Upon  opening  the  mouth  I faw  that  it  had  on  each  fide  a tooth  : 
the  fore  part  of  this  tooth,  to  be  ufed  in  biting,  was  not  fmooth  or 
even,  but  made  with  indentings  or  notches  ; and,  upon  applying  one 
tooth  to  the  other,  I found  that  the  riling  parts  in  one  tooth  moft  ex- 
adly  fitted  the  cavites  or  notches  in  the  other.  Thefe  teeth  in  the 
fore  part:-  or  edges  were  a little  broader  or  thicker  and  of  a yellow - 
ifli  colour,  but  the  lower  ends  of  them  were  white. 

I caufed  a drawing  to  be  made  of  the  Shrimp’s  tooth,  as  feen  by 
the  microfcope,  and  this  is  fliewn  at  Jig,  34,  KLMNO,  in  which 
figure  the  letters  KL  M denote  that  part  of  the  tooth  chiefly  ufed 
in  biting. 

Coming  to  the  ftomach,  which  I took  out  of  the  bodies  of  feveral 
Shrimps  and  laid  open,  I faw  that  fome  of  the  animals  had  fed  on 
fmall  fifhes,  mixed  with  minute  Shrimps  bitten  in  pieces,  and  in 
one  Shrimp  I found  fome  large  fragments  of  another  Shrimp  which 
had  been  of  a middling  lize,  from  whence  it  appeared  plain  to  me, 
that  a Shrimp  can  open  its  mouth  much  wider  than  I had  before 
imagined. 

The  ftomachs  of  other  Shrimps  were  empty ; many  others  I faw 
containing  a great  quantity  of  thin  particles,  which  I deemed  to  be 
fmall  bones,  which  had  been  part  of  the  fins  of  fome  fmall  fifhes, 
and  alfo  fome  of  the  organs  of  other  Shrimps  ground  to  pieces  in 
the  mouth. 

Thefe  thin  oblong  particles  I have  mentioned,  when  viewed  by 
the  microfcope,  exhibited  the  fame  appearance  as  the  fragments  or 
fhavings  of  one’s  beard  viewed  with  the  naked  eye,  with  this  dif- 
ference only,  that  thefe  particles  terminated  in  a point  at  one  end. 
I alfo  faw  a particle,  one  fide  of  which  was  armed  with  teeth  notched 
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like  a law ; and  I alfo  faw  the  claws  or  pincers  of  a young  crab, 
which  had  been  no  larger  than  a grain  of  fand. 

The  fiomachs  of  others  were  filled  with  fragments  of  fmall  bones 
from  the  fpine  of  minute  filhes,  appearing  like  the  back  bones  and 
tails  of  haddocks.  I likewife  faw  a fmall  bone  of  a lhape  and  make 
different  from  any  I had  ever  before  feen  in  filhes. 

I alfo  faw  in  the  fiomachs  of  many  Shrimps,  but  not  in  equal 
quantities  in  all,  fmall  Ihells,  in  lhape  fimilar  to  thofe  Ihells  which 
are  found  in  the  greatefi  quantities  on  our  coafts,  nor  did  I find 
many  fragments  of  fuch  Ihells,  whence  I concluded  that,  about  the 
beginning  of  September  (for  it  was  about  that  time  thefe  obferva- 
tions  were  entered  upon)  many  of  the  fmall  fhell-filh,  newly  pro- 
duced from  the  parent,  had  been  caught  by  the  Shrimps,  and  their 
Ihells  broken  by  their  teeth,  in  order  to  pick  out  the  young  filhes 
from  the  Ihells  and  ufe  them  for  food. 

Many  of  thefe  minute  Ihells  were  no  bigger  than  large  grains  of 
fand,  and  I was  moreover  well  allured  that  all  thofe  Ihells  which  I 
took  out  of  the  fiomachs  of  the  Shrimps  had  been  but  a few  days 
brought  forth  by  the  parents,  becaufe  many  of  thofe  Ihells  were 
quite  tranfparent,  others  of  them  were  in  part  about  their  outer 
edges  rather  obfcure,  by  reafon,  as  I imagined,  that  they  had  had 
an  addition  in  growth  fince  the  filhes  were  brought  forth. 

I caufed  a drawing  to  be  made  of  one  of  thefe  minute  Ihells,  but 
which  was  one  of  the  largeft  of  thofe  I had  extracted ; and,  at  fig. 
35,  this  Ihell  is  fhewn  of  the  fame  fize  as  it  appeared  to  the  limner 
by  the  naked  eye.  Fig.  36.  PQRS,  is  the  fame  Ihell  feen  through 
the  microfcope:  the  letters  PORT  Ihew  that  part  of  it  which  ap- 
peared bright  and  tranfparent,  fo  that  all  without  the  letters  PQRT 
which  was  not  tranfparent,  was  added  -to  the  Ihell  by  growth,  after 
it  was  feparated  from  the  parent. 

In  fome  of  the  Shrimps’  fiomachs  I found  fome  exceeding  minute 
Ihells,  which,  on  account  of  their  round  figure,  I called  fnails,  and 
which  were  not  larger  than  a large  grain  of  fand  ; and  to  Ihew  the 
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pretty  fhape  of  thefe  lhells,  I thought  it  would  not  be  amifs  to  give 
a drawing  of  one  of  them:  this  is  to  be  feen  at  fig.  3 7,  ABC,  as 
viewed  through  the  microfcope. 

I next  examined  the  intertines  of  the  Shrimp,  to  fee  whether  I 
eould  there  difeover  any  of  'thofe  fmall  bones  or  {hells,  but  finding 
none,  I began  to  confider  that,  perhaps,  when  Shrimps  have  kept 
thofe  {hells,  or  other  hard  fubftances,  which  cannot  be  digefted  or 
ground  to  pieces  by  the  a&ion  of  the  ftomach,  fo  long  as  that  all 
the  nutrive  particles  which  can  pafs  into  the  inteftines  are  extract- 
ed, whether  they  do  not  throw  up  the  remainder,  and  void  it  at 
their  mouths. 

The  paflage  out  of  the  ftomach  was  provided  with  certain  organs, 
like  teeth,  for  the  purpofe  (as  I think)  of  grinding  the  food  a fe- 
cond  time,  before  tranfmitting  it  to  the  inteftines. 

I have  often  reflected  on  the  great  number  of  eggs  which  Shrimps 
are  accustomed  to  carry,  fattened  to  thofe  limbs  or  organs  placed  on 
the  lower  parts  of  their  bodies,  and  which  are  commonly  called  their 
feet ; and  efpecially  when  I conftdered  that  thofe  eggs,  which  are 
by  fome  means  fixed  on  that  part,  did  not  feem  to  grow  any  larger, 
and  that  all  thofe  which  I faw  were  of  the  fame  fize,  from  whence 
I could  not  fatisfy  myfelf  in  the  belief  that  thofe  eggs  had  been 
formed  in  that  place. 

Hereupon  I began  to  difleCt  the  belly  of  the  Shrimp,  which  is  in 
that  part  commonly  thought  to  be  its  head,  and  then  I faw  that  the 
eggs  were  chiefly  placed  there,  and  the  remainder  of  them  next  the 
back,  where  the  body  of  the  Shrimp  is  thickeft. 

The  eggs  which  I took  out  of  the  bodies  of  Shrimps  were  not  of 
equal  fize  in  all,  but  fome  larger  than  others  : and  beween  thofe 
eggs  which  had  been  put  forth  from  the  Shrimp’s  body,  and  were 
fixed  to  the  lower  part  of  the  body,  and  the  largeft  of  thofe  which 
ftill  remained  within  the  body,  I could  not  difeover  any  difference 
in  point  of  fize. 
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It  was  to  me  a pleafant  fpe&acle  to  view  the  eggs,  as  they  lay  in 
the  bodies  of  the  Shrimps,  for  every  one  of  them  had  in  the  middle 
of  it  a fmall  round  bright  fpot,  in  like  manner  as  if  we  were  to  fee 
with  the  naked  eye,  a tranfparent  egg,  with  a ftill  more  tranfparent 
yolk  in  it. 

Having  made  thefe  difcoveries,  I concluded  for  a certainty,  that 
when  the  eggs  within  the  Shrimp’s  body  are  come  to  their  full  fize, 
that  they  are  foon  afterwards  emitted  out  of  the  body,  and,  by  the 
Shrimp  itfelf,  fixed  to  thofe  organs  commonly  called  by  us  its  feet, 
and  that  they  are  alfo  placed  as  clofe  as  poffible  to  the  animal’s 
body,  fo  as  to  be  no  impediment  to  thofe  organs. in  the  performance 
of  their  ufual  functions.  But  though  each  of  thefe  organs  is  fur- 
nifhed  with  a number  of  Hill  fmaller  organs,  yet  all  taken  together 
would  not  be  fufficient  to  hold  fall  and  fecure  the  great  number  of 
eggs  with  which  they  are  loaded,  nor  could  thefe  eggs  be  fecurely 
fattened,  unlefs  each  egg  had  a kind  of  firing  or  ligament,  by  means 
ot  which  they  are  all  fattened  together,  like  a chain  or  firing  of 
beads. 

Fig.  38,  DEF,  rep  relents  a very  fmall  portion  of  thefe  eggs, 
which  were  dried  and  placed  before  the  microfcope  after  being  taken 
out  of  the  body  of  the  Shrimp. 

Fig.  3Q,  GHXKL,  represents . the  receptacle  of  the  egg,  of  its 
natural  fize,  taken  out  of  the  Shrimp  : the  letters  G H K L indicate 
that  part  which  was  in  what  is  called  the  Shrimp’s  head,  and  H I K 
that  part  which  lay  in  or  next  to  the  folid  part  of  the  Shrimp’s 
body.  Now,  when  thefe  eggs  increafe  in  fize,  then  that  part, 
marked  G L,  in  part  furrounds  the  ftomach  of  the  Shrimp,  and,  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  food  in  the  ftomach,  it  either  extends 
farther  or  is  repreffed  by  the  diflention  of  the  ftomach. 

I have  alfo  obferved  that,  when  diffected,  fome  Shrimps  whofe 
eggs  which  were  fixed  on  the  outfide  of  their  bodies  had  arrived  at  that 
maturity  that,  I judged,  they  would  produce  young  minute  Shrimps 
in  a few  days,  within  the  body  of  the  fame  Shrimp  I could  perceive 
Vol.  II.  M m 
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a great  number  of  eggs,  which  I thought  were  grown  to  that  fize, 
that  within  a few  days  they  would  be  emitted  from  the  body  and 
placed  on  the  outfide  of  the  Shrimp. 

As  we  now  fee  that  thofe  Shrimps,  which  are  taken  in  the  fea  near 
our  coafts,  do  fatten  their  eggs  to  the  lower  parts  of  their  bodies  until 
the  young  are  able  to  illue  forth  and  fwim  about  (whence  it  is,  thaf 
Shrimps  newly  hatched  can,  in  ftormy  weather,  retire  to  the  deeper 
water,  and  avoid  the  agitation  or  ground  fwells  of  the  fea  upon  the 
fhore)  ; on  the  contrary,  among  thofe  Shrimps  which  are  caught  in 
the  inland  fea,  round  about  Amfterdam,  few  or  none  are  found  bear- 
ing their  eggs  about  them  in  that  manner : hereupon  it  feemed  pro- 
bable to  me,  upon  reflection,  that  perhaps  thefe  lafl  mentioned 
Shrimps,  when  their  eggs  are  grown  to  a lize  to  be  excluded  from 
their  bodies,  refort  to  the  creeks  and  fhallows  of  that  fea,  where  they 
can  find  a fufficient  quantity  of  leaves  and  rufhes  to  which  they  can 
fatten  their  eggs. 

In  the  month  of  May  I examined  the  bodies  of  fixty-four  Shrimps, 
forty-nine  of  which  had  eggs  fixed  to  the  lower  parts  of  their  bodies, 
and  the  young  fhrimps  in  thefe  eggs  were  fome  of  them  more  per- 
fectly formed  than  others,  and  the  darker  the  colour  of  the  eggs  the 
more  full  grown  were  the  young  within : of  the  remaining  fifteen, 
I found  eggs  within  the  bodies  of  twelve. 

I oftentimes  repeated  thefe  my  refearches,  and  always  with  nearly 
the  fame  fuccefs.  And  when  I met  with  Shrimps  which  had  no 
eggs  fattened  to  the  outfides  of  their  bodies,  I began  to  confider 
whether  or  no  thofe  Shrimps  might  not  have  fattened  their  eggs  to 
leaves,  litter,  or  other  fubftances  at  the  bottom  of  the  fea. 

I afterwards  examined  many  parts  of  the  inteftines  of  this  crea- 
ture, which  were  formed  fo  wonderfully,  and  with  fo  much  art, 
that  to  attempt  a particular  defcription  of  them  would  be  only  lofing 
time  and  labour.  In  a word,  if  we  could  place  all  thofe  organs  be- 
fore the  microfcope,  make  drawings  of  them,  and  could  affign  to 
each  part  its  ufe,  we  might  cry  out,  What  depth  of  wifdom  is  here ! 
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wliat  hidden  wonders  in  fo  contemptible  an  animal ! and,  how  lit- 
tle is  it  that  we  know  ! 

The  mouth  of  the  Shrimp  is  not,  in  my  judgment,  calculated  to 
catch  fifties,  but  only  to  pick  up  its  food,  but  that  defedt  is  well 
fupplied  by  two  organs  placed  on  the  fore  part  of  the  Shrimp’s 
body,  and  which  may  be  compared  to  arms  and  hands  ; thefe  are 
furnifhed  with  many  joints,  and  at  the  extremities  have  each  of 
them  two  nails  or  claws,  the  larger  of  which  is  moveable,  and  the 
fmaller  fixed  and  immoveable : by  the  help  of  thefe  claws  the 
Shrimp  can,  in  my  opinion,  catch  and  hold  fall  many  minute  fifties, 
and  alfo  convey  them  to  its  mouth,  there  to  be  ground  fmaller  by 
the  teeth. 

I have  given  a reprefentation  of  thefe  claws,  as  feen  by  the  mi- 
crofcope : fig.  40,  MNOPQRST,  is  one  of  them,  which  I ihay 
call  the  Shrimp’s  hand.  The  part  denoted  by  the  letters  N 0 P is 
the  nail,  which  I think  is  immoveable,  and  only  ferves  the  Shrimp 
to  pierce  into  the  bodies  of  fuch  fmall  fifties  as  it  catches.  P Q is  a 
lharp  bony  part,  which  ferves  to  hold  the  prey  more  firmly,  and  is 
covered  with  Ihort  hairs,  fome  of  which  extend  beyond  the  edges  of 
it.  Q R S is  the  larger  claw,  which  the  Shrimp  can  open  and  fhut 
at  pleafure,  and  it  is  hollowed  on  the  infide,  the  more  firmly  to  keep 
its  hold.  Fig.  41,  YWXY,  reprefents  the  fame  organ,  which  I 
call  the  Shrimp’s  hand,  in  fuch  a pofition  that  the  larger  claw  is 
clofed : VW  reprefents  the  fmaller  claw,  and  Y X Y the  larger, 
which,  when  clofed,  reaches  a little  beyond  the  fmaller,  as  may  be 
feen  at  Y. 

I have  fometiines  feen  thefe  claws  broken,  and  in  a Rate  of  de- 
cay at  the  points,  caufed,  as  I fuppofe,  by  their  firuggling  with 
fifhes  too  ftrong  for  them. 

From  the  view  of  thefe  claws  in  the  Shrimp  I was  able  to  fatisfy 
myfelf  as  to  the  ufe  of  thofe  very  ftrong  claws  which  we  obferve 
crabs  to  be  provided  with,  and  which,  I think,  are  not  intended 
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merely  for  catching  their  prey,  but  alfo  for  grinding  or  breaking  it 
into  fmall  pieces,  before  it  is  taken  into  the  mouth. 

I have  obferved  Shrimps  to  have  eggs  on  their  bodies  during  the 
whole  of  the  fummer,  but  in  the  month  of  November  no  eggs  were 
to  be  found  on  them.  But  when  we  contider,  that  all  the  time 
Shrimps  carry  eggs  on  the  outtides  of  their  bodies,  other  eggs  are 
forming  within  them,  who  can  pretend  to  fay  how  many  times  in 
a year  Shrimps  bring  forth  young  ? 

I never  was  able  to  fatisfy  myfelf  that  I had  found  a Shrimp  of 
the  male  fex ; and  all  the  pains  I could  take  in  the  fearch  more  and 
more  convinced  me  that  there  are  no  males  among  thefe  creatures, 
herein  refembling  thofe  fmall  flies  which  I have  difcovered,  and  de- 
fcribed  in  another  place. 

Thefe  things  being  confldered,  namely,  that  all  Shrimps  indiffe- 
rently do  bring  forth  young,  and  that  many  times  in  the  year,  and 
every  time  in  very  great  quantities  : thefe  conflderations,  I fay, 
fully  folve  what  was  once  with  me  a difficulty,  in  regard  to  the  great 
quantities  of  Shrimps  which  are  continually  brought  for  fale,  info- 
much  that  many  perfons  in  our  large  towns  make  a living  by  that 
traffic,  befides  the  people  who  are  employed  in  taking  the  Shrimps 
in  the  fea. 
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Of  the  Salts  contained  in  Pepper , and  in  Tea,  with  the  Author  s 

reafonings  thereon  : the  Salts  found  in  Cantharides  defcribed. 

X HAVE  often  reflected  on  the  nature  of  Pepper,  and  particularly 
what  might  be  the  reafons  that  the  particles  of  Pepper  excite  fuch 
a pungent  fenfation  in  the  mouth,  when  the  fame,  taken  into  the 
ftomach  or  inteftines,  do  not  caufe  any  irritation,  fo  as  to  promote 
an  evacuation. 

I at  one  time  thought,  on  looking  at  the  internal  or  mealy  part 
of  Pepper,  that  the  particles  compofing  it  might  many  of  them  be 
very  fharp  pointed,  and  thereby  produce  that  kind  of  pricking  on 
the  tongue,  which  many  call  heat  or  burning.  But  I afterwards 
reje&ed  this  opinion,  becaufe,  upon  contemplating  a great  number 
of  thefe  particles,  I faw  they  were  all  of  different  fliapes. 

I made  a drawing,  from  the  microfcope,  of  five  of  thefe  parti- 
cles, many  of  which  together  confiitute  one  grain  of  Pepper,  and 
thefe  are  fhewn  in  Plate  XIX,  at  fig.  1,  A.  Many  of  thefe  parti- 
cles are,  indeed,  very  long  and  fharp  pointed,  which  I never  ob- 
lerved  in  any  other  feed  I have  examined,  for  the  mealy  particles  in 
other  feeds  are  more  of  a globular  form.  Befides  being  of  an  ob- 
long lhape,  the  particles  of  Pepper  are  flat  on  fome  of  the  tides  and 
irregular  on  others,  but  in  fuch  manner  that  there  are  no  cavities 
between  the  particles,  for  otherwife  each  grain  of  Pepper,  when 
come  to  maturity,  would  not  be  a folid  body. 

But  what  is  very  remarkable,  thefe  fmall  particles  of  Pepper, 
when  laid  in  water,  do  neither  fwell  non  become  foft,  like  the 
mealy  fubftance  of  wheat,  rye,  peafe,  beans,  and  the  like,  but 
preferve  their  fhape  (at  leafl:  as  far  as  I have  been  able  to  obferve). 
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Many  of  tliefe  particles  of  Pepper  are  tranfparent  like  glafs,  and 
others  of  them  may  be  feen  to  be  compofed  of  hill  fmaller  particles. 

Having  examined  the  parts  of  common  Pepper,  I took  fome  of 
that  which  is  called  long  Pepper,  and  becaufe  I believe  that  many 
perfons  are  unacquainted  with  this  kind  of  Pepper,  I have  caufed  a 
drawing  to  be  made  of  it,  which  is  reprefented  at  Jig.  2,  BCD  E, 
in  which  B C is  the  ftalk,  and  C D E the  fruit  or  Pepper  itfelf. 

Upon  cutting  open  this  long  Pepper,  I perceived  it  was  not  a 
tingle  feed  of  Pepper,  but  what  is  called  a pericarpium,  that  is,  a 
cafe  or  tliell  containing  many  feeds,  and  in  this  fhell  were  contained 
above  an  hundred  fmall  grains  of  Pepper, 

Several  of  thefe  fmall  grains,  each  of  which  is  contained  in  a 
particular  Ikin  or  covering  clofely  adhering  to  it,  I took  out  entire, 
and  held  them  in  my  mouth,  in  order  that  by  the  moitlure  the  co- 
verings or  tkins  incloling  them  might  be  foftened,  and  I might  the 
eatier  difcover  the  mealy  fubhance  of  which  thefe  fmall  grains  of 
Pepper  are  compofed.  In  doing  this  I found  that  the  grains,  though 
not  broken,  excited  as  hrong  a fenfation  on  my  tongue  as  if  they  had 
been  pounded  Pepper,  whence  I concluded  that  the  mealy  fubllance 
of  thefe  grains,  which  in  hze  and  lhape  agreed  with  our  common 
Pepper,  did  not  excite  that  fenfation  by  the  acute  particles  in  them, 
which  I have  faid  are  to  be  difcovered  by  the  microfcope,  but  rather 
by  fome  faline  particles  exciting  on  our  tongues  that  kind  of  prick- 
ing which  is  called  heat. 

I therefore  took  fome  of  this  long  Pepper,  which  I put  in  clean 
paper  and  pounded  it  on  an  anvil : I then  put  it  into  a new  glats 
vehel,  pouring  rain  water  on  it  till  it  was  covered  to  about  the  third 
part  of  an  inch;  after  this  water  had  hood  about  two  hours  I poured 
it  off,  but  it  being  evening  I let  the  water  hand  all  night ; the  next 
morning  I faw,  in  the  place  where  the  water  was  moh  evaporated, 
an  incredible  number  of  faline  particles,  many  of  which  were  almoh 
twice  as  long  as  broad,  but  one  hde  always  longer  than  the  other, 
both  tides  parallel,  and  the  two  ihorter  hdes  hoped  from  the 
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longer,  as  reprefented  at  fig.  3,  F.  All  thefe  faline  particles  were 
exceedingly  thin.  There  were  many  others  formed  in  the  fame 
manner,  but  rather  narrower,  as  at  fig.  4,  G : I alfo  faw  many  fa- 
line  particles  in  which  I could  not  difcover  any  acute  angles,  as  fig. 
5,  H ; but  the  greateft  number  of  particles,  being  more  than  all  the 
reft  put  together,  were  broad  in  the  middle  and  drawing  to  points 
at  the  ends,  as  reprefented  at  Jig.  6,  I.  Thefe  laft  particles  were 
of  various  fizes,  and  fome  fo  minute  as  to  be  fcarcely  diftinguifh- 
able. 

After  the  water  had  flood  a whole  day  and  night,  I faw  fome 
faline  particles  collected  together  in  an  irregular  form,  fo  that  they 
had  two,  three,  or  more  points  at  the  extremities,  as  appears  at  fig. 
7,  K,  which  I concluded  was  caufed  by  fome  of  the  particles  ad- 
hering together. 

From  thefe  obfervations  I concluded  that  the  heat  which  we  feel 
in  our  tongues  from  Pepper,  is  nothing  but  the  falts  or  faline  parti- 
cles paffing  from  the  Pepper  to  the  tongue,  and  the  lharp  points  of 
which  fo  prick  the  tongue  as  to  excite  the  fenfation  we  call  heat,  as 
before  mentioned  ; but  when  thefe  faline  particles  by  degrees  coa- 
gulate, as  I have  before  obferved,  and  get  into  the  ftomach  and  in- 
teftines,  they  may,  by  fuch  coagulation,  fo  alter  their  fhape  as  to  be 
prevented  exerting  fuch  a ftimulating  power  as  to  caufe  evacuation, 
or  at  leaft  thefe  particles  may  alter  their  figure  ; to  which  we  may 
add  that  the  juices  in  the  throat,  ftomach,  and  bowels,  may  promote 
fuch  coagulation,  or  other  difpofition  of  the  pungent  faline  particles, 
as  to  prevent  their  irritating  the  ftomach  or  inteftines,  if  they  are 
not  taken  in  too  great  a quantity. 

To  fatisfy  myfelf  farther  on  this  fubje<ft,  I took  a new  glafs  and 
put  into  it  fome  long  Pepper,  and,  by  applying  fire  to  it,  I drew  off 
oil  from  it ; the  oil,  or  fpirit,  which  was  firft  driven  off  by  the  fire, 
I often  examined,  but  faw  nothing  in  it  wbrthy  of  note;  the  oil  that 
came  off  laft,  being  heavier,  funk  to  the  bottom,  but  in  this  I re- 
marked nothing  particular. 
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I afterwards 'mixed  water  with  the  oil,  and  by  the  fire  I mixed  the 
oil  and  water  as  much  together  as  I was  able,  but  in  this  I could 
obferve  nothing  except  a few  faline  particles,  like  thofe  reprefented 
at  jig.  0,  I ; but  thefe  I could  not  well  diftinguifh  on  account  of  the 
oil,  the  water  being  evaporated.  I alfo  faw  in  the  oil  various  par- 
ticles, which  I thought  were  falts  irregularly  joined  together. 

Upon  the  caput  mortuum,  or  fubftance  left  behind  by  the  fire,  I 
poured  fome  clean  rain  water,  and  let  it  Hand  for  fome  hours,  that 
the  fixed  falts  it  contained  might  be  drawn  off  by  the  water ; after 
this  I poured  off  the  water  as  clear  as  I could  and  expofed  it  to  the 
air  in  my  clofet,  the  weather  being  calm  and  the  fun  fhining  bright, 
but  the  water  did  not  at  firft  evaporate : but,  after  handing  two 
days  and  nights,  I faw  a great  number  of  faline  particles  fwimming 
in  the  water,  like  thofe  pictured  at  fig.  6,  I.  I alfo  faw  many  fmall 
flat  particles  of  fix  fides  floating  about,  fome  of  which  were  fo  fmall 
that  I could  not  diftinguifh  the  fhapes  of  their  fides  without  great 
attention.  I concluded  that  this  liquor  was,  for  the  moftpart,  com- 
pofed  of  fixed  fait;  therefore  I expofed  it  to  fome  greater  degree  of 
heat,  and  then  I faw,  as  I may  fay,  the  w7hole  of  it  converted  into 
irregular  faline  particles,  which  were  as  tranfparent  as  glafs,  and  in 
fuch  numbers  that  they  looked  like  a heap  of  fand. 

Upon  breathing  my  warm  breath  on  this  newly  formed  fait  it 
again  changed  into  a tranfparent  fluid  liquor. 

From  thefe  obfervations  I neceffarily  concluded  that  there  was  but 
little  volatile  fait  in  Pepper,  becaufe  I obferved  few  particles  of  that 
fort  in  it. 

After  this  I took  common  white  Pepper,  becaufe  I think  that  there 
is  no  other  difference  between  white  and  black  Pepper,  than  that 
the  outward  fkin  or  fliell,  which  is  ftripped  off  the  former,  is  left  on 
the  latter. 

This  Pepper  I alfo  put  into  paper  and  pounded  it  into  fmall  parts, 
and  infufed  it  in  water.  After  the  water  had  flood  about  two  hours 
I poured  it  off  as  clear  as  I could,  and  in  the  evening  placed  it  in  my 
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ctofet:  the  next  morning  I examined  it,  and  with  great  pleafure  I faw 
in  it  all  the  fame  kinds  of  faline  particles  as  I have  pictured  at  F G 
H I,  thefe  I could  difcern  mod;  diftindtly,  and  in  great  numbers, 
yet  much  fewer  than  thpfe  I had  before  feen  in  the  long  Pepper, 
though  the  quantities  of  white  and  long  Pepper,  and  of  water,  in 
which  I had  infufed  them  both,  were  nearly  equal. 

I alfo  drew  off  the  oil  and  fpirit  from  white  Pepper,  but  I could 
fee  nothing  in  the  oil  except  a few  particles,  which  I thought  to  be 
falts,  in  the  thinner  oil  or  fpirit  I faw  fome  faline  particles,  the 
fame  as  reprefented  at  Jig.  6,  I.  Thefe  were  fo  fmall,  and  fo  hid 
by  the  oil,  that  they  could  not  be  diftinguifhed  without  great  at- 
tention. 

Farther,  I poured  fair  rain  water  on  the  caput  mortuum,  or  folid 
fubftance  left  of  this  Pepper,  and  after  it  had  flood  for  fome  hours, 
I poured  it  off ; and  when  the  greater  part  was  evaporated,  I law 
fome  faline  particles  lying  in  it  which  had  flx  tides  like  an  equila- 
teral triangle,  with  the  three  angles  or  points  a little  cut  off,  as 
fhewn  at  Jig.  8,  L.  Others  had  fix  equal  tides  : there  were  alfo 
fome  exceeding  thin  quadrangular  figures,  as  at  Jig.  9,  M,  and 
fome  parallelograms,  as  at  Jig.  10,  N,  which  were  wonderfully 
thin.  Alfo  many  fmall  particles  like  thofe  pictured  at  Jig.  0,  I* 
fome  of  which  were  blunt  at  one  end,  and  tharp  pointed  at  the 
other.  I faw  alfo  various  particles,  at  the  extremities  of  which  I 
could  not  difcover  any  point.  All  thefe  faline  particles  were  fur- 
rounded  with  an  exceeding  thin  tranfparent  liquor,  which  upon  the 
leaft  heat  being  applied,  was  changed  into  irregular  faline  particles, 
which  caufed  all  the  before  mentioned  particles  to  alter  their  exadt 
fhape.  But  with  the  fame  eafe  as  this  liquor  was  converted  into 
falts,  it  was  again  refolved  into  a fluid  only  by  breathing  upon  it 
twice. 

A gentleman  of  my  acquaintance  received  from  the  Eaft  Indies, 
among  other  prefents,  a fmall  jar  filled  with  the  falts  extradted  from 
Yol.  II.  N n 
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Tea,  which  he  confidered  as  a prefent  remedy  again#  fevers.  A 
parcel  of  this  he  gave  to  me,  which  having  left  for  tome  hours  on  a 
fheet  of  paper,  I found  it  foft,  as  if  it  was  going  to  melt  away, 
therefore  1 put  it  into  a new  glafs,  and  poured  rain  water  upon  it,  in 
order  to  dilfolve  it  entirely. 

I expofed  three  different  portions  of  this  water  to  the  air,  that 
part  of  it  might  evaporate,  and  by  this  means  fome  particles  of  falts 
became  vifible,  and  after  a few  hours  were  expired,  I faw  a great 
number  of  particles  fwimming  in  the  water,  which  were  almo#  all  of 
the  fame  fhape,  namely,  oblong,  and  terminating  obliquely  at  the 
extremities,  as  at  fig.  11,0.  But  thefe  figures  were  not  flat,  but 
fomewhat  rifrng  in  the  middle  in  a fort  of  ridge,  and  fharp  at  the 
ends,  and  tranlparent  like  cryftals.  Others  of  thefe  faline  particles 
were  not  fo  perfeft,  becaufe  one  half  of  them  w'as  fomething 
broader  than  the  other  half,  as  is  fhewn  at  Jig.  12,  P. 

After  this  water  had  Hood  about  two  days,  I faw  the  faline  par- 
ticles in  the  place  where  the  water  was  not  entirely  evaporated  to 
be  fomewhat  increafed  in  fize,  but  retaining  their  former  fhape. 

1 faw  alfo  in  other  parts  of  the  liquor  not  evaporated,  a number 
of  fmall  roundifh  particles,  in  which  I could  not  diflinguifh  any  ex- 
aft  fhape,  though  I viewed  them  very  narrowly  and  with  a very 
deep  magnifier,  and  befides  them  an  incredible  number  of  wonder- 
fully minute  particles,  the  fhapes  of  which  I was  Hill  lefs  able  to 
diflinguifh  : thefe  lafl  particles  I concluded  to  be  fo  minute,  that  a 
thoufand  millions  of  them  together  would  not  equal  a large  grain 
of  fand.  However,  upon  ufing  my  fharpeft  and  greatefl  magnify- 
ing microfcopes,  I faw  the  faline  particles,  which,  as  I have  laid, 
appeared  round  to  me,  to  be,  for  the  mofl  part,  of  lix  fides,  and  fome 
few  of  them  three.  And  among  the  minute  particles  that  I faw 
in  fuch  incredible  numbers,  I was  able  to  diflinguifh  many  of 
them  to  be  of  the  fhape  reprefented  at  Jig.  3,  F.  Others  were  fo 
fmall,  that  I could  not  with  certainty  aflign  any  particular  figure 
to  them. 
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After  this  liquor  had  Hood  more  than  two  days  expofed  to  the  air 
in  my  ftudy,  the  weather  being  very  warm,  with  a dry  eaft  wind, 
and  about  half  the  moifture  remained,  I concluded  that  it  then 
moftly  confided  of  falts,  which  were  too  foft  to  coagulate,  I there- 
fore applied  it  to  a moderate  heat,  and  then  I faw  an  incredible 
number  of  faline  particles  formed  in  it,  many  of  which  were  of  fix, 
and  others  of  four  tides.  But  whereas  our  common  fait,  difiolved 
in  water,  when  it  again  forms  itfelf  into  falts,  aflumes  an  exaCt  qua- 
drilateral figure,  or  if  a little  of  an  oblong  thape  of  four  tides,  yet 
each  angle  is  always  a right  angle,  or  contains  ninety  degrees,  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  judge ; on  the  contrary,  thofe  faline  particles  I 
am  now  defcribing,  were  not  only-compofed  of  irregular  angles 
and  tides,  but  their  tides  did  rife  up  in  a pyramidical  form,  like  our 
common  fait,  fo  that  they  appeared  to  me  like  irregular  quadrila- 
teral cubes.  But  I mutt  needs  fay,  that  none  of  the  faline  parti- 
cles which  I ever  faw  extracted  from  plants  of  any  kind,  appeared 
fo  regularly  formed  in  their  cryftallization,  or  coagulation,  as  the 
falts  produced  from  the  firli  infufion  of  Tea,  and  which  are  repre- 
fented  at  Jig.  11,0,  and  Jig.  12,  P. 

After  this,  I took  a parcel  of  my  beft  Tea,  which  I put  into  a 
new  glafs,  and,  by  degrees,  applied  to  it  fo  ftrong  a fire  that  the 
glafs  was  red  hot,  collecting,  with  all  the  care  I could,  the  fpirit, 
oil,  and  volatile  fait,  which  proceeded  from  it.  I then  obferved 
that  the  oil,  as  foon  as  it  was  cooled,  was  not  only  very  thick,  but 
could  not  be  rendered  liquid,  fave  by  heat.  Upon  examining  this 
oil  by  the  microfcope,  I thought  that  its  tenacity  was  occafioned  by 
the  extraordinary  great  number  of  volatile  falts  it  contained,  and 
the  number  of  thefe  falts  was  fo  inconceivable  that  it  is  impoffible 
to  give  a true  idea  of  them,  fo  as  to  conceive  that  fuch  a fmall 
quantity  of  Tea  could  produce  fo  many  particles  of  volatile  fait. 
All  thefe  faline  particles  were  of  the  fame  fiiape,  that  is,  very  long 
-and  pointed  at  both  ends  ; thefe  are  reprefented  at  Jig.  13,  Q. 
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I afterwards  endeavoured,  for  my  farther  fatisfa&ion,  to  difcover, 
if  poflible,  how  many  faline  particles  would  be  produced  from  a 
tingle  leaf  of  Tea,  but  having  reckoned  up  only  a part  of  the  vo- 
latile falts  contained  in  one  leaf,  I forbore  any  farther  obfervations, 
becaufe  the  number  I had  already  reckoned  up  was  fo  great  that  I 
durft  not  publilh  it,  as  I had  purpofed  to  do.  And,  indeed,  many 
perfons  could  not  believe  that  the  leaf  itfelf  could  be  divided  into  fo 
many  parts,  vitible  by  the  microfcope,  as  I faw  volatile  faline  par- 
ticles produced  from  one  tingle  leaf. 

Moreover,  I took  the  caput  mortuum,  cinder,  or  afhes  of  Tea, 
on  which  I poured  clear  rain  water,  in  order  to  extract  the  fixed 
fait  it  might  contain.  After  this  water  had  flood  on  it  one,  two, 
and  fome  of  it  three  days,  I poured  it  off  as  clear  as  poflible,  and  ex- 
pofed  it  to  the  air  to  evaporate  : I then  obferved  in  it  many  parti- 
cles of  what  I before  mentioned  to  be  volatile  fait ; thefe  were  not 
only  covered,  as  it  were,  with  a watery  moifture,  but  many  of  them 
I faw  lying  in  the  water,  fo  that  I was  convinced  they  were  particles 
of  volatile  fait,  which  had  been  fo  clofely  united  to  other  falts,  and 
to  the  caput  mortuuum  or  afhes,  that  the  fire  I had  applied  had  not 
been  fufficient  to  expel  all  thofe  particles  of  volatile  fait. 

As  I concluded  that  the  watery  moifture  which  did  not  evaporate, 
and  in  which  the  before  named  faline  particles  lay,  was  nothing 
but  a parcel  of  falts,  though  I could  not  diflinguiih  their  figures  ; I 
applied  fome  heat  to  it,  and  I immediately  perceived  that,  in  fadt, 
the  moifture  was  for  the  moft  part  fait,  for  it  concreted  in  irregular 
faline  particles,  and  in  fuch  numbers  that  the  fubftance  became  white. 
But  foon  after  it  again  changed  into  a fluid  and  tranfparent  liquid, 
like  water.  But  after  I had  fuffered  this  liquid  to  ftand  a little 
longer,  1 perceived  various  faline  particles  of  fix  fides  formed  in  it, 
which  are  reprefented  at  fig.  14,  R.  Among  thefe,  many  were  fo 
fmall  that  they  almoft  efcaped  the  fight,  even  though  aflifted  by  my 
very  beft  microfcopes.  I alfo  ftiw  fome  few  exceeding  minute  faline 
particles,  with  figures  of  four  fides. 
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After  this  I,  at  two  feveral  times,  examined  the  water  which  had 
flood  a little  longer  on  the  caput  mQrtuum,  or  alhes,  and  then  I faw 
a greater  number  of  the  particles  with  flx  tides  : I alfo  faw  a few 
particles  like  thofe  reprefented  at  Jig.  11,  O. 

Moreover,  I put  a parcel  of  Tea  in  cold  clear  rain  water,  and  af- 
terwards fome  Tea  in  hot  water,  in  the  fame  manner  as  it  is  com- 
monly made  for  drinking ; this  infuflon  of  Tea  I fullered  to  evapo- 
rate in  part,  and,  in  various  obfervations  upon  it,  I always  found  that 
there  were  formed  in  it  manyfaline  particles,  coagulated  or  concreted 
together,  as  reprefented  at  Jig.  13,  U,  and  fig  15,  S;  thefe  were  of 
various  fizes,  and  many  of  them  fo  minute  as  to  be  almoft  inviflble. 

Thefe  faline  particles  could  not  at  firft  be  ealily  diftinguilhed,  by 
reafon  of  the  multitudes  of  fmall  particles  which  were  floating  in 
the  fluids,  in  fuch  numbers  that  they  made  the  water  thick  or 
muddy,  fo  that  it  feemed  to  me  impoflible  that  hot  water  could,  in 
fo  fliort  a time,  extract  fuch  a number  of  faline  particles  from  the 
Tea  : and  I formed  an  opinion  that  the  many  faline  particles  in  Tea 
:were  of  fuch  a nature  and  property  as  to  coagulate,  or  rather  con- 
denfe,  the  particles  in  water, ' which  we  call  watery  particles,  and 
that  moft  of  thofe  wonderfully  minute  particles,  which  I have  faid 
rendered  the  water  turbid  or  muddy,  did  not  derive  their  origin  from 
the  Tea,  but  from  the  water  itfelf.  Whence  I concluded  that  all 
the  virtue  or  efledt  of  Tea,  when  taken  into  our  bodies,  conflfts  in 
this,  that  it  occaflons  a great  coagulation  or  condenfation  of  the 
thick  particles  of  the  chyle  in  the  ltomach  and  inteftines  ; whence 
the  other  particles  or  fubftance  of  the  chyle,  which  pafles  to  the 
nourifhm'ent  of  our  bodies,  being  rendered  very  fluid,  the  blood  may 
be  in  a fhort  time  diluted  or  rendered  thinner,  by  which  diluting  or 
thinning  of  the  blood  we  are  often  relieved  from  pain  in  the  head, 
and  our  whole  body  refreflied. 

I might  here  add  my  fentiments  as  to  the  reafons  why  drinking 
Tea  is  fo  very  falubrious  to  many  people,  though  the  ufe  of  it  does 
not  agree  with  fome  few.  But,  as  thefe  my  fentiments  might  not 
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be  pleafihg  to  fome,  I have  omitted  them,  and  the  rather  becaufe 
1 meet  with  men,  whofe  whole  aim  is  to  find  fault  with  what  1 
advance. 

To  thefe  obfervations  I will  add  what  I have  obferved  reflecting 
Spanifh  flies,  or  Cantharides.  I have  examined  thefe  Flies  by  the  mi- 
crofcope,  and  found  that  their  feet  were  covered  with  many  won- 
derfully fharp  particles ; but,  as  thefe  are  feen  on  common  flies,  I 
could  not  think  that  thefe  particles  could  produce  fuch  an  irritation 
that  when  Cantharides  are  mixed  with  any  ointment,  and  laid  on 
the  body  in  the  fhape  of  a plafter,  they  raile  a blitter  on  the  part. 

I put,  therefore,  fome  Cantharides  into  a clean  paper,  and,  hav- 
ing pounded  them,  I poured  clear  rain  water  on  them.  Some  of 
this  water  I expofed  to  the  air,  that  the  faline  particles  in  it  might 
coagulate,  and,  after  about  half  an  hour  had  elapfed,  I faw  a very 
great  number  of  faline  particles,  which  were  three  times  longer  than 
broad,  though  I could  not  difcover  their  exadt  fhape. 

I then  took  a larger  quantity  of  water,  and  let  it  Hand  a whole 
night,  to  fee  whether  thereby  the  faline  particles  would  concrete  in 
larger  figures.  In  this  time  almolt  all  the  water  was  evaporated, 
and  the  faline  particles  were  fo  concreted  together,  that  I could  very 
diftindtly  difcover  the  lliapes  of  each  of  them.  Thefe  particles  lay 
in  fuch  numbers  that  they  made  the  remainder  of  the  liquid  appear 
white  ; and  it  was  a very  pleafant  fpedtacle  to  me,  to  fee  fo  many 
particles  lying  together  of  an  uniform  fhape. 

Many  of  thefe  were  fquare  at  one  extremity,  making  two  right 
angles  ; and  at  the  other  end  two  oblique  lides,  making  an  acute 
angle,  as  reprefented  at  fig.  1 6,  T : others  of  them  were  oblique 
at  one  end,  and  the  other  lhaped  like  the  preceding  figure,  as  is 
fliewn  at  fig.  1 7,  Y.  Some  few  of  thefe  faline  particles  had  the  two 
ends  oblique,  as  fig.  1 8,  W,  and  a few  others  two  fides  oblique, 
but  one  fide  rather  longer  than  the  other,  as  fig.  19,  X.  The  longed; 
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fides  of  all  thefe  particles  were  parallel  to  each  other,  and  the  par- 
ticles were  very  thick  in  proportion  to  their  length. 

Moreover,  by  the  help  of  fire  I drew  off  the  oil  and  fpirit  from 
Cantharides,  but  neither  in  the  fpirit  nor  the  oil  could  I dilcover  any 
faline  particles.  After  this  I mixed  fome.  clear  rain  water  with  the 
fpirit  and  oil,  and  fhaking  them  together,  to  promote  the  coagula- 
tion of  the  falts,  I faw  many  faline  particles,  which  at  firft  appeared 
flat  and  thin,  and  rounded  at  the  extremities,  but  the  longefl  fides 
of  them  turned  or  rolled  themfelves  together,  as  is  thewn  at  jig. 
20,  Y. 

After  this,  I faw  various  faline  particles  floating  in  the  fame  fpi- 
rit and  oil,  of  the  fame  thape  with  the  former  but  much  fmaller,  at 
the  fame  time  I faw  fome  faline  particles  of  fix  fides,  but  fo  minute 
that  they  almoft  efcaped  the  fight.  I likewife  perceived  a very  gf  eat 
quantity  of  particles,  which  I deemed  to  be  falts,  but  by  reafon  of 
their  extreme  minutenefs  I could  not,  with  all  my  attention,  aflign 
any  particular  figures  to  them. 

The  caput  mortuum  or  cinder  left  of  the  Cantharides,  I alfo  in- 
fufed  in  clear  rain  water,  in  order  to  difcover  the  fixed  falts  it  might 
contain ; and,  after  the  water  had  flood  on  it  about  two  days,  I fuf- 
fered  part  of  it  to  evaporate,  and  then  I difcovered  a great  quantity 
of  faline  particles,  the  fliapes  of  which  I could  not  diftinguith  by 
reafon  of  their  minutenefs.  But  when  almoft  all  the  water  was  eva- 
porated, I faw  a few  faline  particles  of  a regular  fquare  thape  and 
exceeding  thin,  and  among  them  a few  whofe  fides  rofe  up  in  the 
thape  of  a pyramid,  like  our  common  fait,  and  alfo  fome  oblong 
figures  of  four  tides,  fome  of  them  exceedingly  thin  ; likewife  fome 
particles  pointed  at  each  end,  as  is  thewn  at  jig.  21,  Z,  and  fome 
of  thefe  lafi  feemed,  as  it  were,  divided  or  notched  at  the  other  ex- 
tremity, and  with  two  points,  as  is  reprefented  at  jig.  22,  a. 

The  little  moifture  in  which  thefe  very  minute  particles  lay,  eva- 
porated on  the  leaf;  heat  being  applied,  and  then  fome  oblong  and 
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rreguiar  particles  appeared  coagulated.  But  when  I breathed  upon 
them  two  or  three  times  they  again  diftolved  into  a tranfparent 
liquor, 

I have  mentioned,  as  my  opinion,  that  there  is  no  difference  be- 
tween white  and  black  Pepper,  except  that  the  white  is  black  Pep- 
per ftripped  of  its  fkin.  And,  to  prove  this  by  experiment,  I took 
half  a pound,  or  eight  ounces,  of  black  Pepper,  which,  in  about 
three  quarters  of  an  hour,  I ftripped  of  all  the  fhells  or  hulks,  and 
was  thereby  confirmed  in  my  opinion,  for  this  Pepper  might  have  been 
fold  for  white  Pepper.  From  whence  it  appeared  to  me  that  white 
Pepper  is  better  than  black,  not  only  becaufe  it  is  largeft  and  ripeft, 
but  alfo  becaufe  there  is  little  virtue  in  the  hulks  or  fhells  of  black 
Pepper,  and  alfo  becaufe  among  the  black  there  are  found  many 
parts  which  may  be  taken  for  grains  of  Pepper,  when,  in  fadt,  they 
are  only  unripe  grains,  or  only  hufks  of  Pepper,  When  I had  thus 
converted  my  black  Pepper  into  white,  I weighed  it  again,  and 
found  I had  not  fo  much  as  five  ounces,  fo  that  out  of  eight  ounces 
I had  loft  more  than  three,  though  I muft  confefs  I had  not  been 
very  careful  in  the  operation. 


Of  the  young  Plant  difcernible  in  Seeds,  and  on  the  Blojfoms, 
Fruit,  and  young  IFood,  in  the  Buds  of  Fruit  Trees. 


After  examining  the  young  plant  in  Wheat,  I turned  my  at- 
tention to  that  in  Rye,  and  after  Rripping  off  the  external  lkin  or 
hulk  from  the  feed,  I took  out  the  young  plant,  and  placed  it  be- 
fore the  mifcrofcope. 

Plate  XIX.  fig.  23,  AB  CD,  is  the  young  plant  in  a grain  of 
Rye,  as  feen  by  the  microfcope,  A a B D,  are  the  parts  from  which 
the  roots  and  Rems,  or  Rraws,  will  proceed  ; C is  the  top  of  the  firft 
leaves  in  the  young  plant.  Upon  cutting  this  young  plant  tranf- 
verfely  at  the  end  next  A,  I could  only  perceive  the  beginning  of 
one  Ralk  or  Item  cut  acrofs  ; but  when  I cut  a little  farther  towards 
B or  D,  till  I came  to  a,  I perceived  two  Rems,  and  Rill  farther  to 
B D,  I faw  the  beginnings  of  three  Ralks  or  Rems ; and  though  I 
could  hot  at  RrR  fee  more  than  the  beginnings  of  three  Rems  or 
Ralks,  yet  I was  very  well  convinced  in  my  own  mind,  that  every 
grain  of  Rye  has  in  it  the  origin  of  four  Ralks  or  Rems ; for  A a, 
are  two  principles  or  rudiments  of  the  largeR  young  Ralks  or  Rems, 
and  B and  D are  two  other  principles  or  beginnings : at  length, 
after  difle&ing  tranfverfely  many  grains  of  Rye,  I perceived  that  I 
had  cut  through  four  feveral  trunks,  Rems,  or  Ralks  at  one  cutting. 
All  thefe  young  plants  are  placed  in  a kind  of  meal,  which  is  not 
fo  white  as  the  reR  of  the  fubRance  of  the  Rye. 

I have  not  given  drawings  of  thefe  young  Rems  or  Ralks  cut 
tranfverfely  in  the  grains  of  Rye,  partly,  becaufe  1 could  not  place 
them  before  the  limner’s  view  fo  diRindly  as  in  Wheat,  and  alfo 
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becaufe  there  was  very  little  difference  between  thofe  in  the  Rye 
and  in  the  Wheat,  except  that  thofe  in  Rye  were  much  fmaller. 

I alfo  examined  the  feeds  of  Barley,  and  took  from  thence  the 
young  plant  with  its  leaves.  But  becaufe  I perceived  very  little 
difference  between  them  and  thofe  in  the  grains  of  Wheat  and  Rye, 
I did  not  think  it  neceffary  to  give  drawings  of  them. 

But  what  is  worthy  of  remark  in  Barley  is,  that  in  every  grain 
there  are  to  be  feen  the  rudiments  or  beginnings  of  five  diftinCt 
plants,  therefore  I have  caufed  a drawing  to  be  made  of  them,  as 
they  appear  at  one  cutting  of  the  feed  tranfverfely. 

Fig.  24,  ABCDEFG,  is  a fmall  piece  of  a grain  of  Barley  cut 
tranfverfely  near  the  end  of  the  feed,  where  the  origin  of  the  young 
plant  is  formed,  in  which  may  very  plainly  be  feen,  a tranfverfe 
fe&ion  of  five  feveral  particles  of  an  oval  fhape,  in  each  of 
which,  the  veffels  compofing  them  may  be  diflinguifhed.  The 
reafon  why  thefe  young  beginnings  of  plants  appear  oval  and  not 
perfectly  round,  I take  to  arife  from  the  evaporation  of  the  moif- 
ture,  as  well  in  the  plants,  as  in  the  mealy  fubftance  furrounding 
them  ; for  we  muft  confider,  that  the  external  part  of  the  feed  in 
drying  will  contradl  itfelf,  and  that  when  it  is  afterwards  moiflened 
with  water,  it  will,  in  a fliort  time,  again  extend  itfelf,  and  then 
the  plants,  inftead  of  an  oval,  will  affuine  a round  figure. 

Thefe  young  plants  are  placed  in  a very  fmall  quantity  of  mealy 
fubftance  of  a darker  colour,  and  not  compofed  of  fuch  tranfparent 
globules  as  the  reft  of  the  meal  of  which  the  Barley  confifts.  This 
dark  meal  is  placed  between  GABCDE,  and  between  E F G is 
the  mealy  part,  which  for  the  moft  part  compofes  the  fubftance  of 
the  Barley ; and  though  this  dark  mealy  fubftance  may  here  feem 
to  be  in  great  abundance,  yet  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  this  does 
not  extend  farther  in  the  Barley,  riling  no  higher,  (in  a Hoping  di- 
rection), than  where  the  young  plants  extend. 

I afterwards  examined  Oats,  and  found  that  each  feed  contained 
in  it  the  beginning,  or  firft  rudiments,  of  young  plants,  and  the  be- 
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ginnings  of  leaves  ; and  that  the  young  plants  were  three  in  num- 
ber in  this  feed. 

Now  as  we  fee,  that  the  principle  of  vegetation,  or  young  plant, 
in  every  one  of  the  before  mentioned  feeds,  is  capable  of  producing 
two,  three,  four,  or  five  fhoots  or  Items,  according  to  the  fertility 
of  the  earth  in  which  they  are  fown,  we  are  not  to  wonder,  that 
from  tingle  grains  of  Wheat,  Rye,  Barley,  or  Oats,  fuch  numbers 
of  fhoots  or  ftraws  are  produced,  as  we  obferve. 

Among  many  other  feeds  which  I examined,  I obferved  a re- 
markable variation  in  the  feed  of  Buck- wheat,  and  in  my  endea- 
vours to  diffedt  this  feed,  I was  obliged  firft  to  take  off  the  hard 
fhell,  and  then  fteep  the  feed  in  water  for  feveral  hours  ; for  the 
leaves  of  the  young  plant  were  fo  intimately  connedted  with  the 
mealy  fubflance  of  the  feed,  that,  until  they  had  been  thoroughly 
wetted,  it  was  impoffible  to  feparate  them.  When  I had  taken  out 
the  young  plant,  I found  the  leaves  fo  twilled  one  among  another, 
that  it  was  not  without  great  difficulty,  I could  fpread  them  apart 
by  fmall  pins,  fo  as  to  be  diftindtly  feen,  for  thefe  leaves  were  ex- 
tremely weak  and  tender  to  handle. 

Having  placed  thefe  leaves  before  the  microfcope,  I difcovered  in 
them  a vafl  number  of  veffels,  (which,  in  a full  grown  leaf,  we 
fliould  call  fibres  or  ribs,  though  in  fadl  they  are  nothing  but  vef- 
fels), appearing  like  what  we  fee  by  the  naked  eye  in  vine  leaves. 
But  whereas,  in  the  leaves  of  the  young  plants  of  Wheat,  Rye, 
Barley,  and  Oats,  the  veffels  run  lengthwife  along  the  Item,  in  like 
manner  as  the  veffels  do  in  thofe  leaves  when  full  grown  ; on  the 
contrary,  the  veffels  in  the  leaves  of  the  young  plant  in  Buck- 
wheat are  fpread  all  over  the  leaves,  in  like  manner  as  may  be 
feen  in  the  leaf  of  that  plant  when  come  to  its  full  growth.  I 
fhould  have  given  a drawing  of  this  young  plant,  as  feen  by  the 
microfcope,  were  it  not  that  it  would  have  taken  up  too  much  room 
on  the  paper ; for,  (contrary  to  other  young  plants  that  occupy 
but  a fmall  part  of  the  feed)  thefe  young  plants  fpread  all  over  the 
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feed,  and  the  leaves  are  extended  as  far  as  the  outer  fhell  or  hulk 
of  the  Buck- wheat.  I have,  however,  given  a drawing  of  the 
plant  fo  far  magnified,  as  to  fhew  it  diftintftly ; and  likewile  a fmall 
llice  of  the  feed  cut  tranfverfely,  in  order  to  fhew  in  what  manner 
the  young  plant  is  placed  in  this  feed. 

Fig.  25,  H KLM,  is  the  young  plant  taken  out  of  the  feed  of 
Buck- wheat,  and  feparated  from  the  mealy  lubftance  in  which  it  lay, 
and  in  which,  as  much  as  poflible,  the  feveral  twills  or  folds  are  laid 
open,  and  the  whole  (as  I laid  before)  magnified  juft  enough  to 
fhew  the  leaves  and  the  future  plant  diftincftly. 

II  K L,  is  a large  and  very  thin  leaf,  within  which  lies  another 
leaf  much  fmaller  and  thinner,  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  diftin- 
guifh.  This  fmall  leaf,  I feparated  a little  from  the  larger  one, 
and  let  it  dry  in  that  pofition,  that  the  limner  might  the  better  dif- 
tinguilh  it ; this  is  fhewn  at  letter  K,  and  the  part  from  which  the 
root  and  Item  will  proceed  is  noted  by  the  letter  M. 

Another  of  thefe  feeds  I feparated  from  the  hard  fhell  and  mem- 
brane inclofing  it,  and  cut  it  tranfverfely  near  the  point  where 
the  root  of  the  young  plant  is  fituated : this  I placed  before  the  mi- 
crofcope,  and  caufed  a drawing  to  be  made  of  it  to  fhew  in  what  a 
wonderful  manner  this  young  plant  lies  among  the  mealy  fubftance 
of  the  feed. 

Fig.  26,  N O PQ,  fhews  the  circumference  of  this  piece  or  flice  of 
Buck-wheat,  cut  tranfverfely,  as  above  mentioned,  in  which  NOP 
is  the  lower  part  of  the  leaf  as  far  as  it  lies  contiguous  to  the  hufk, 
and  is  that  part  of  the  leaf,  which  in  the  preceding  figure  is  fhewn 
at  L or  H. 

From  P,  the  leaf  runs  inwards  into  the  meal,  and  embraces  or 
defends  the  half  of  that  part  from  which  the  root  or  ftem  will  pro- 
ceed, as  is  denoted  by  the  letters  P V T. 

The  other  fide  of  the  leaf  begins  adjoining  the  infide  of  the  hufk, 
at  P,  lying  clofe  to  it,  half  way  round  the  feed,  as  far  as  P Q N ; fo 
that  in  this  part  of  the  feed  there  is  no  meal  next  the  hufk,  but 
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only  the  leaf,  though  this  is  not  the  cafe  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  feed ; for  if  we  cut  it  acrofs  the  middle,  we  lhall  there  find 
much  meal  next  the  hutk.  From  N the  leaf  proceeds  inwards,  as 
the  letters  N D S indicate  ; fo  that  the  two  lower  parts  of  the  leaf 
reprefented  in  fig.  25,  at  L and  H,  embrace  or  defend  the  whole 
of  the  future  Item,  the  external  part  of  which  Item  is  fhewn  in  fig. 
26,  at  the  letters  E and  F.  In  this  part  of  the  Item  are  plainly  to 
be  feen  a great  number  of  velfels,  and  likewife  in  the  leaves  them- 
felves  may  be  feen  many  velfels,  which  here  appear  cut  tranfverfely, 
and  fome  of  them  longitudinally. 

The  places  marked  by  the  letters  TQV  and  DOS,  are  thofe  in 
which  the  meal  is  contained,  and  which  it  was  impofiible  to  repre- 
fent  on  the  paper,  therefore  thofe  fpaces  are  left  vacant.  This 
mealy  fubltance  confitts  of  globules  larger  than  thofe  in  the  meal  of 
Wheat,  Rye,  or  Barley;  and  thefe  again  compofed  of  fmaller  par- 
ticles or  globules,  fo  that  thefe  laft  are  lefs  than  the  globules  in  the 
before  mentioned  feeds. 

But  what  appeared  to  me  worthy  of  note,  in  regard  to  this  mealy 
fubftance  was,  that  the  large  globules  I have  mentioned,  were  not 
of  a perfeA  fpherical  form,  but  every  one  of  a peculiar  lhape ; one 
of  fix,  another  of  eight  or  more  tides.  In  Ihort,  I can  not  any 
otherwife  defcribe  their  figure  than  by  fuppofing  a great  quantity 
of  globules  of  wax,  or  any  other  foft  flexible  fubltance,  thrown  pro- 
milcuoufly  into  a tub  or  box,  and  that,  finking  together  by  their 
own  weight  or  foftnefs,  and  thereby  almolt  all  the  air  which  had 
been  between  them,  while  they  were  of  a fpherical  form,  being 
excluded,  they  loll  their  lhape,  and  became  compacted  or  fqueezed 
together.  And  thefe  irregular  figures  they  mult  retain,  until,  being 
diluted  in  a fufficient  quantity  of  fome  fluid,  they  may  have  room 
to  expand  and  refume  their  firll  globular  figure. 
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I have  examined  * many  other  feeds,  and  among  the  reft,  a fmall 
feed  called  Manna,  which  is  ufed  to  be  boiled  in  milk,  and  which 
I remember  in  my  childhood  to  have  often  eaten,  it  being 
efteemed  a very  wholefome  diet.  Concerning  this  feed,  there  is  a 
vulgar  report  that  it  does  not  grow,  but  falls  from  the  clouds  in 
Poland  at  a certain  feafon  of  the  year,  and  that  it  is  gathered  in 
cloths  before  lunrife,  while  the  dew  is  on  the  ground.  This  notion 
I never  gave  any  credit  to,  and  having  procured  fome  of  this 
Manna,  I law  upon  the  bare  infpedion  of  it,  that  we  are  much 
deceived  refpeding  it,  for  I could  difcern  in  every  grain,  the  place 
where  the  young  plants  had  laid.  But  the  true  ftate  of  the  cafe  is, 
that  before  this  Manna  is  brought  to  us,  it  is  ground  in  mills,  in 
order  to  ftrip  off  the  external  hulk,  as  is  pradifed  with  Rice,  by 
which  means,  the  feeds  are  broken  in  pieces,  and  the  young  plants 
they  contain,  for  the  moft  part,  deftroyed.  I difcovered,  however, 
many  entire  feeds,  and  in  them  the  young  future  plant ; from 
whence  the  futility  of  the  above  idle  tale  is  apparent.  But  it  may 
be  true,  that  it  is  the  practice  to  reap  and  gather  in  this  feed  early 
in  the  morning,  by  reafon  that  otherwife  the  heat  of  the  fun  might 
caufe  the  pods  containing  the  feeds  to  burft  open  and  fhed  the 
feed. 

Being  once  on  a journey  in  Gelderland,  where  much  Tobacco 
is  planted,  I deftred  to  have  fome  of  the  feeds  of  that  plant  pur- 
chafed  for  me,  having  never  feen  any. 

This  is  a very  fmall  feed,  being  no  bigger  than  a large  grain  of 
fand.  Upon  placing  one  of  them  before  the  microfcope,  I faw  that 
its  outer  covering  or  fhell,  was  more  curioufly  formed  than  any 
feed  I had  ever  viewed  with  my  naked  eye ; and  indeed  it  affords 
fo  pleafing  a fpectacle,  beyond  any  other  feed,  that,  had  we  fuch 
an  objed:  viftble  by  the  naked  eye,  we  fliould  not  hefitate  to 

* The  author  has  given  fpecimens  of  fevcral  other  fmaller  feeds,  but  as  they  are  all  re- 
ducible to  one  or  other  of  the  defcriptions  before  given,  they  are  omitted  in  this  tranllation, 
to  avoid  prolixity. 
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give  it  a place  in  a cabinet  of  curiofities ; and,  when  dripped  of  its 
outer  coat  or  fhell,  and  of  an  inner  covering  or  membrane,  the 
beauty  of  it  is  ftill  more  confpicuous.  To  give  a view  of  this  pretty 
object,  I caufed  a drawing  to  be  made  of  it  from  the  microfcope, 
and  this  is  to  be  feen  at  fig.  27,  P Q R. 

I alfo  caufed  a drawing  to  be  made  of  the  young  plant  taken  out 
of  the  feed,  as  it  appeared  when  viewed  by  the  microfcope  : this  is 
fhewn  at  fig.  28,  STVW,  wherein  TYW  is  the  part  which 
would  grow  up  into  a plant,  and  WS  T,  the  root.  I had  another 
of  thefe  young  plants  placed  before  a microfcope,  of  which  I have 
alfo  given  a drawing  at  fig.  29,  X Y Z A ; and  here  again  we  may 
fee  how  this  fmall  production  of  Nature  exceeds,  in  beauty,  many 
of  her  larger  works. 

Having  for  fome  time  contemplated  this  feed,  I took  my  little 
brafs  box,  which  I filled  with  wet  fcowering  fand,  and  placed 
therein  a few  of  the  feeds  : the  box  I carried  * in  my  pocket  in  the 
day  time,  and  at  night  placed  it  in  bed  befide  me,  that  it  might  al- 
ways be  warm,  and  thereby  the  vegetation  pf  the  feed  be  expedited, 
as  I had  done  before  with  other  feeds  ; for  I was  defirous  of  feeing 
whether  the  young  plants  pictured,  at  fig.  28  and  29,  would  agree 
in  fhape  with  the  plant  when  in  vegetation. 

Thefe  feeds  I examined  every  day ; the  firth  and  fecond  day  I 
faw  no  other  alteration,  than  that  they  were  fomewhat  fwelled  : the 
third  day,  I faw  that  the  fhell  was  burlt  open,  and  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  opening  the  plant  had  fprouted  about  two  hair’s  breadth 
from  the  fhell.  On  the  fourth  day,  I faw  with  great  furprife,  that 
the  young  plant  was  grown  fix  times  as  large  as  the  original  feed, 
but,  as  I could  not  then  conveniently  get  a drawing  made  of  it,  I 
deferred  it  till  the  following  day,  when  the  young  plant  was  be- 
come twice  as  long,  as  it  was  the  day  before.  Fig.  30,  H I K L, 

* Mr.  Leeuwenhoek  means  the  pocket  of  his  broek,  (Anglice  breeches),  which  is  made 
large,  and  being  next  the  body  always  warm. 
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reprefents  the  two  leaves  which  are  fhewn  in  fig.  28,  at  TVW, 
and  in  fig.  29,  at  Y Z A. 

And  now  I was  not  only  convinced  that,  in  diffe&ing  the  feed,  I 
had  formed  a true  judgment  as  to  the  different  parts  of  it,  but 
here  I plainly  faw  the  multitudes  of  veffels  of  which  the  leaves  in 
great  part  were  compofed  ; and  of  which  in  the  two  former  fub- 
jeCts,  pictured  at  fig.  28  and  29,  I had^only  feen,  as  it  were,  the 
fhadow.  I could  moreover  diftinCtly  fee  a great  number  of  valves 
or  joints  in  each  velfel  or  tube,  as  well  in  the  leaves,  as  in  the  ftalk 
and  root,  according  to  what  we  fee  in  the  formation  of  larger 
plants. 

While  I was  preparing  this  object  for  the  limner  to  make  a 
drawing  of  the  root,  as  fhewn  in  fig.  30,  at  M O N,  I faw  fo  many 
of  the  grains  of  fand  adhering  to  it,  that  I was  obliged  to  ufe  feveral 
expedients  to  clear  them  away ; and  in  doing  this,  many  of  the 
irnall  branchings  from  the  root  were  broken,  by  reafon  that  they 
had  twined  mofl  clofely  round  the  grains  of  fand  in  a manner  won- 
derful to  behold  ; and  if  all  the  ramifications  which  I faw,  had 
been  reprefented  in  the  figure,  the  number  of  radicles  branching 
from  the  larger  root,  M 0 N,  would  have  been  twice  as  many  as 
here  fhewn  : and  what  is  more,  in  many  of  thefe  fmall  radicles, 
might  be  feen  their  exquifitely  minute  veffels. 

The  larger  root,  fig.  30,  M ON,  in  a very  little  time  became  fo 
dried,  that  in  order  to  make  a true  drawing  of  it,  and  to  reprefent 
its  veffels  properly,  I found  it  necelfary  to  place  five  or  fix  diffe- 
rent plants  before  the  microfcope  one  after  another. 

Now  fince  we  fee  that  in  fo  few  days  time,  this  fmall  feed  will 
grow  to  a perfect  plant,  and  moreover  confider,  that  the  fame  per- 
fection in  its  parts  which  we  obferve  in  the  plant,  is  contained  in 
the  feed,  though  hidden  from  our  eyes,  we  are  not  to  wonder  that 
in  a bird’s  egg,  duly  impregnated,  a young  bird  fhall  in  a fort- 
night’s fpace  or  lefs,  be  completely  formed,  equal  in  fize  to  the  egg 
itfelf. 
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In  like  manner  as  in  feeds,  fo  in  the  buds  of  trees  the  future 
produce  may  be  diftinguitHed ; for  I have,  in  the  middle  of  winter, 
cut  off  a twig  from  one  of  my  beft  bearing  fruit  trees,  and  on 
opening  fome  of  the  buds,  and  viewing  them  by  the  microfcope,  I 
could  difcover  the  blolfoms,  though  wonderfully  minute.  At  the 
fame  time  alfo,  I cut  a twig  from  a currant  tree,  and  opened  the 
buds,  wherein  I law,  not  only  the  fmall  currants,  which  were  in- 
clofed  in  a double  covering,  and  lay  in  as  compact  and  perfect 
figure  as  fmall  bunches  of  grapes,  but  I alfo  faw  the  germ  or  firft 
flioot  of  the  future  young  wood  of  the  tree,  which  was  already 
formed  and  prepared  to  ilfue  from  that  part  where  the  bunches  of 
currants  arife  in  the  bud.  Fig.  31,  BCD,  are  two  bunches  of 
thefe  currants  feen  through  the  microfcope,  and  E F G,  is  the  germ 
or  fboot  of  the  young  wood. 

Now,  if  we  do  not  content  ourfelves  with  merely  examining 
the  formation  of  different  feeds,  but  weigh  and  confider  in  our 
minds,  the  wonderful  and  incomprehenfible  perfection  in  the  ope- 
rations of  Nature,  or,  more  properly  fpeaking,  of  the  all-wife  Cre- 
ator, who  in  many  feeds  has  created  the  future  plant,  with  a mealy 
fubftance  for  its  fupport  and  nourifhment,  and  in  others  has  pro- 
vided for  the  growth  of  the  young  plant,  without  any  fuch  fupport. 
When  I fay,  we  duly  weigh  and  confider  all  thefe  things,  we  may 
conclude  and  be  allured,  that  all  the  trees  and  plants  now  growing 
on  the  furface  of  the  earth,  have  been  produced  in  regular  fuccef- 
lion  from  trees  and  plants  of  the  fame  fpecies  which  were  created 
at  the  Beginning  of  the  World. 
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Oil  the  Formation  of  Rujkes , and  on  the  Structure  of  the  Nerves. 


IN  purfuing  my  obfervations  on  the  nature  of  the  veflels  or  tubes 
of  wood  in  trees,  I turned  my  thoughts  to  the  obfervation  of  Bul- 
rufhes.  Thefe  grow  in  great  quantities  in  the  fhallow  parts  of 
our  larger  dreams  and  rivers,  and  the  feats  or  bottoms  of  our  chairs 
are  generally  made  of  them  ; and,  as  they  have  many  cavities  into 
which  water  will  not  eatily  penetrate,  they  are  ufed  in  time  of  war  for 
the  making  of  bridges  to  pafs  troops  over  fmall  dreams  or  canals. 

Plate  XIX.  fig.  32,  ABCD,  reprefents  a piece  of  Bulrulh, 
which  I cut  at  A,  in  an  oblique  diredtion,  that  the  large  cavities 
with  which  the  infide  of  it  is  for  the  mod;  part  formed,  and  which 
<?re  vifible  to  the  naked  eye,  may  be  feen. 

Thefe  large  velfels  or  cavities  in  Rulhes,  are  furnifhed  with 
valves  through  their  whole  extent,  without  which  the  Rulhes  would 
be  very  brittle,  and  their  tides  ealily  comprelfed  together ; and  like- 
wife,  were  it  not  for  thefe  valves,  if  only  one  end  of  the  Rulh  was 
laid  in  water,  the  whole  would  foon  be  filled  ; but  the  water  is  by 
thefe  valves  prevented  entering  the  cavities  otherwife  than  very 
tlowly,  and  the  Rufhes,  by  reafon  of  the  many  cavities  they  con- 
tain, can  bear,  when  floating  on  the  wTater,  a'great  weight  in  pro- 
portion to  their  lize. 

I was  alfo  defirous  to  fliew  this  cavity  in  the  Rufli  when  cut 
lengthwife,  in  order  to  place  before  the  eye  the  valves  as  they  are 
placed  in  each  of  thofe  cavities.  Fig.  33,  E F G H I K,  reprefents 
a fingle  veffel,  with  its  valves  forming  one  of  the  cavities  of  the  Rufh, 
which  I fhall  prefen tly  fhew,  as  it  appears  through  the  microfcope, 
together  with  the  nature  of  its  formation. 
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I alio  placed  before  the  microfcope  two  tides  of  one  of  thefe 
tubes  or  veffels  in  the  Rufh,  five  of  which  generally  form  the  ca- 
vity of  the  tube,  in  order,  if  poffible,  to  difcover  the  nature  of  their 
formation.  This  at  firft  appeared  to  me  to  be  fomething  fimilar  to  the 
bafket  work,  or  hurdles,  with  which  our  country  people  fence  their 
fields  againfl  cattle,  and  which  in  other  countries  are  placed  on  the 
outfides  of  houfes,  and  afterwards  daubed  over  with  clay.  Fig.  34, 
LMNQ,  reprefents  one  fide  of  this  tube  in  the  Rufh,  drawn  from 
the  microfcope  as  nearly  as  the  limner  could  copy  it.  QNOP,  re- 
prefents another  fide  of  the  tube. 

What  appeared  to  me  particularly  worthy  of  note  in  this  object 
was,  that  the  before  mentioned  fides  of  the  tubes  were  not  com- 
pofed  merely  of  the  veffels,  running  along  thofe"  fides,  and  of 
which  they  feemed  to  be  compofed,  in  like  manner  as  I had  hi- 
therto conceived,  that  all  the  tubes  of  wood  received  their  growth, 
or  confifled  of  their  own  proper  veffels  ; but  the  contrary  here  ap- 
peared to  me,  for  I faw  that  each  tube  in  the  Rufh  arofe  from,  or 
was  compofed  of,  various  peculiar  fmall  tubes. 

I nfig.  34,  QN  reprefents  a fmall  tube  in  the  fide  of  the  cavity 
in  the  Rufh,  to  which  I may  not  improperly  give  the  name  of  a 
rufhy  blood-vefTel,  and  from  which  the  lide  LMN  Q,  in  part  pro- 
ceeds, and  from  which  alfo  the  fide  QNOP,  is  compofed  or  pro- 
duced. This  veffel,  which  I fo  call  a blood-vefTel,  and  alfo  all  the 
veffels  of  which  the  fides  of  the  large  veffels  in  the  Rufh  are  com- 
pofed, do  again  confifl  of  many  oblong  parts,  or  rather  of  wonder- 
fully minute  veffels,  from  which  veffels  a great  number  of  fmall 
veffels  arife,  and  of  thefe,  the  fides  of  the  large  tubes  in  the  Rufh 
are  compofed. 

Thefe  minute  veffels,  which  I call  blood-veffels,  and  are,  as  I have 
laid,  compofed  of  flill  fmaller  veffels,  give  rife  to  a great  number  of 
horizontal  veffels,  which  take  their  courfe  in  as  regular  and  exact 
order  among  the  other  veffels,  as  we  may  fee  in  the  joints  of  the 
bamboo  or  reed  from  Japan. 
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In  order  to  exhibit  more  clearly  to  view,  the  formation  of  this 
afcending  veffel,  which  I call  a blood-velfel,  and  from  whence  the 
fides  of  the  large  cavities  in  the  Ruth  proceed,  I took  one  of 
the  fmalleft  of  tbofe  velfels,  the  fides  of  which  I tore  afunder  as 
exactly  as  I could,  and  placed  them  before  the  microfcope,  that  f 
might  caufe  as  accurate  a drawing  as  poffible  to  be  made  of  them. 

Fig.  35,  R V,  reprefents  one  of  thefe  lmall  velfels,  confilling  of 
many  ffcill  fmaller  ones,  out  of  which  fmall  veffels  arife  a great  num- 
ber of  horizontal  veffels,  and  of  thefe  laft  veffels,  as  I have  faid,  the 
tubes  of  Rudies  are  compofed,  and  thefe  veffels  as  broken  off  from 
thofe  tubes  of  the  Ruth  are  pictured  at  ST  and  W. 

This  blood-velfel  (as  I call  it),  RY,  from  which  fuch  a wonder- 
ful production  and  fo  many  velfels  arife  is  fo  thin,  that  meafured 
by  the  naked  eye,  I mull  fay,  that  it  is  not  a twenty-fifth  part 
the  tliicknefs  of  a hair. 

But  what  feemed  to  me  Hill  more  wonderful  was,  that  I thought 
I faw  from  the  afcending  blood- velfels  reprefented  in  fig.  34,  at  Q N, 
or  Jig.  35,  at  RY,  and  from  the  horizontal  velfels  which  arofe 
from  thofe  blood-velfels,  a matter  or  fubltance  protruded,  which  im- 
mediately extended  itfelf  in  length,  and  appeared  to  form  a mem- 
brane. But  when  I examined  this  nearer,  I faw  that  the  fide  of 
the  Rulh’s  tube,  QLMN,  was  not  a fimple  membrane,  but  that 
each  feparate  part  forming  that  fide  was  manifellly  hollow,  and 
that  the  cavity  was  furrounded  on  all  fides  with  a wonderfully  thin 
membrane.  This  cavity  is  Ihewn  in  Jig.  35,  about  and  before  S. 

Upon  difcovering  this,  T placed  the  fides  fo  broken  olf  from  the 
tube  of  the  Rulh,  before  a deeper  magnifier,  and  dire&ed  the  en- 
graver to  make  a drawing  of  two  of  the  parts,  in  which  he  could 
moll  plainly  dillinguilh  the  cavities  ; and  thefe  are  Ihewn  in  Jig.  34, 
between  X and  Y. 

Now  if  we  fuppofe  that  all  thefe  cavities,  and  each  of  thofe 
whereof  the  fide  of  one  of  the  tubes  in  a Rulh  confills,  cannot  be 
formed  but  of  an  incredible  number  of  fmall  veffels,  in  like  manner 
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as  we  fee  the  fmalleft  membranes  to  be  in  the  bodies  of  animals,  vre 
mutt  again  exclaim,  “ what  inconceivable  minutenefs  is  here  !” 

Moreover,  I cut  a Ruth  tranfverfely,  in  as  thin  atlice  as  I was  able, 
that  I might  the  better  conceive  the  formation  of  what  I have  cal- 
led the  afcending  blood-vetfels,  and  bring  them  into  view. 

Fig.  36,  A B C D E F GHIKLMNOP,  reprefents  a fmall  piece 
of  Ruth  cut  tranfverfely.  In  £ F K L S,  is  thewn,  as  nearly  as  the 
engraver  could  reprefent  it,  one  of  the  before  mentioned  valves 
or  divifions  which  are  thewn  in  fig.  33,  atEFGHIK,  and,  as  I 
have  before  faid,  oppofe  the  entrance  of  water  and  give  firength  to 
the  Ruth.  This  formation  confifts  of  an  incredible  number  of  vef- 
fels  and  mebranes,  each  vetfel  being  in  a contrary  potition  from  that 
adjoining  to  it.  This  valve  or  divition  has  five  diftind:  tides,  as  at 
SE,  E F,  FK,  KL,  and  L S,  and  thus  (as  I have  before  faid)  al- 
moft  all  the  tubes  in  the  Ruth  are  formed. 

Now  let  us  fuppofe  one  fide  of  the  tube  in  the  Ruth,  which  in 
jig.  34,  is  defcribed  at  L M N Q,  to  be  the  fame  as  the  fide  which 
is  reprefented  cut  acrofs,  in  fig.  36  at  L M ; and  moreover,  that 
in  fig.  34,  NOPQ,  is  another  fide  of  the  fame  tube,  thewn  in 
fig.  36,  at  MN,  and  alfo,  that  what  I have  called  a blood- vetfel, 
and  reprefented  in  fig.  34,  at  NQ,  is  the  fame  with^g.  36,  where 
an  oval  hole  is  thewn  between  M and  O,  and  that  this  vetfel  is  cut 
acrofs. 

Having  made  thefe  obfervations,  and  moreover,  feeing  that  in 
various  cavities  of  the  large  tubes  of  the  Ruth,  there  were  formed 
many  membranes,  efpecially  when  the  Ruth  began  to  be  fo  thin,  as 
is  thewn  in  the  partition  of  two  of  the  tubes  in  fig.  36,  between 
DESR  and  D R Q C.  I concluded  that  the  tides  of  the  large 
tubes  in  the  Ruth  were  formed  of  the  fmall  afcending  tubes,  which 
I call  blood-velfels,  as  follows  : 

From  the  afcending  vetfels  placed  between  BPQ,  the  tides  of  the 
vetfels  P O,  QR,  B C,  BA,  and  P T,  are  in  part  formed ; and 
alfo  from  the  afcending  vetfel  placed  in  R,  in  part  is  formed  the 
fide  of  the  tube,  R Q. 
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Now  when  the  nutritious  matter  is  protruded  from  the  vetfel 
placed  in  Q,  towards  R,  in  order  to  form  the  fide  of  the  tube  Q.  R, 
it  meets  the  nutritive  fubftance  protruded  from  R towards  Q,  to 
make  alfo  the  tide  R Q,  and  when  this  matter  or  fubftance,  fo  pro- 
truded for  the  formation  of  two  diftindt  vetfels,  and  one  fide  of  a 
tube,  is  formed  in  great  abundance  ; it  is  fo  compretfed  on  all  tides, 
that  in  the  cavities  of  the  tubes,  it  grows  into  irregular  membranes, 
as  is  here  fhewn  in  fig.  36,  between  CRQ. 

And  this  is  alfo  the  cafe  with  the  fuperfluous  matter  protruded 
from  the  afcending  blood-velfels  (as  I call  them),  in  D,  R,  S,  E,  for 
the  formation  of  the  tides  of  the  tubes  DR,  R S,  and  S E,  where 
alfo,  from  the  compretfed  matter,  the  membrane  placed  between 
DESR  is  formed. 

This  formation,  namely,  each  tide  of  the  large  tubes,  being 
formed  of  two  diftindt:  afcending  vetfels,  is  necetfary,  for  otherwife, 
the  large  tubes  in  Ruthes  would  not  adhere  firmly.  But  as  the 
tides  of  the  large  tubes  are  made  fo  compadt,  that  little  or  no  aper- 
ture can  be  difcovered  in  them,  fo,  on  the  contrary,  the  mem- 
branes, which,  as  I have  faid  before,  are  accidentally  formed  in  the 
cavities  of  the  tubes,  are  very  irregular,  and  have  in  them  many 
apertures,  and  alfo  broken  parts,  tome  of  which  have  a cavity  in 
them,  and  their  irregular  formation  feems  to  me,  to  proceed  from 
fuch  extra  nouritliment  not  being  fufficient  to  form  entire  mem- 
branes. 

But  what  feemed  moft  worthy  of  note  in  thefe  membranes  was, 
that  their  external  edge  feemed  a little  thicker,  and  that,  in  fo  thin 
a fubftance  as  were  thefe  membranes,  various  ftreaks  could  be  dif- 
tinguifhed,  which  I contidered  to  be  vetfels.  And  indeed,  I am 
perfuaded,  that  however  thin  and  tranfparent  the  membranes 
might  be,  they  were  no  otherwife  formed  than  of  vetfels  joined 
together. 
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I have  often,  with  great  pleafure,  obferved  the  texture  of  the 
Nerves,  which  are  compofed  of  very  minute  vellels  of  an  incredible 
thinnefs,  and  which,  running  along  by  the  tides  of  each-  other,  con- 
ftitute  a Nerve  ; the  cavity  of  each  of  thefe  fmall  velfels  is  about  two 
thirds  its  diameter ; and  in  order  to  examine  them  I directed  the 
fpinal  marrow  of  three  cows  and  one  dieep  to  be  brought  to  my 
houle,  that  I might  extract  from  thence  the  Nerves. 

I confider  it  as  a misfortune,  that  I have  not  been  able  to  exhibit 
tire  cavities  in  thefe  Nerves  to  others,  but  no  fooner  do  I bring  them 
before  my  sight,  than  in  a very  fbort  time,  even  lefs  than  the  fpace 
of  a minute,  they  fo  contract  by  evaporation,  that  the  wonderful 
object  vanilhes  and  cannot  be  reftored.  And  I hot  only  faw  the 
fize  or  circumference  of  thefe  velfels,  (lome  hundreds  of  which  go 
to  the  compoiition  of  a nerve  no  larger  than  a hair  of  a man’s 
beard),  but  fome  of  their  cavities  I could  as  plainly  diftinguilh,  as  if 
we  were  to  pierce  many  holes  in  a paper  with  a fmall  needle,  and 
hold  them  up  againft  the  fun.  And  although  thefe  cavities,  or  the 
orifices  of  thefe  velfels  are  fo  wonderfully  minute,  I have  feen  liv- 
ing creatures  in  the  waters,  which  could  have  moved  and  fwam 
about  in  them  with  freedom.  In  Ihort,  the  jminutenefs  of  fome 
things  on  this  earth  is  fuch  as  feems  to  exceed  all  belief. 

I cut  fome  of  thefe  nerves  into  fmall  dices,  or  round  pieces,  each 
little  or  nothing  larger  than  the  hair  of  a man’s  beard,  and  wetting 
them,  I placed  them  on  a glafs  to  dry ; when  dried  and  viewed  by 
the  microfcope,  I faw  in  them  many  fmall  knobs  or  rilings,  which 
I concluded  to  arife  from  hence,  that  the  many  fmall  vellels  of 
which  a fingle  nerve  is  compofed,  became  contra&ed  upon  the 
evaporation  of  the  moilture  they  contain,  and  thence  arofe  in  protu- 
berances. 

It  often  happened  to  me,  that  when  I moiftened  :one  of  thefe 
fmall  dices  of  a nerve  after  it  had  been  dried,  and  looked  at  it 
through  the  microfcope,  that  I faw  dome  fmall  particles  in  great 
numbers,  fwimming  about  in  the  water ; thefe  particles  I judged, 
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proceeded  from  out  of  the  velfels,  for  the  knife  with  which  I cut  the 
pieces  off  was  as  fharp  as  a razor. 

I am  fenfible,  that  what  I relate  here  will  not  be  credited  by 
fome  perfons,  who  are  perfuaded  that  what  I advance  cannot  be 
proved  by  experiments  or  obfervations  : but  thefe  fort  of  objections 
weigh  little  with  me.  I am  indeed,  by  tire  vulgar,  treated  as  a 
conjurer,  and  that  I publifh  defcriptions  of  objeCts  which  do  not 
exilt  in  nature,  but  we  will  leave  thefe  men  to  talk  in  their  own 
way. 

I was  lately  exhorted  by  a refpeCtable  gentleman  to  go  on  with 
my  inquiries,  notwithftanding  my  * advanced  age ; forafmuch  as, 
{lie  faid)  thofe  fruits  which  ripen  in  autumn,  are  by  nature  the  molt 
durable.  I have,  theretore,  fet  down  the  obfervations  I have# 
with  no  little  pains,  made  in  my  decline  of  life.  And,  indeed,  it 
is  no  fmall  trouble  to  purfue  the  inquiry  into  fuch  minute  divilions ; 
and  it  is  scarcely  to  be  conceived  how  the  fmalleft  nerves  can  be 
divided  into  fo  many  branches. 

Now,  though  I cannot  give  a drawing  of  a nerve  cut  tranfverfely, 
to  fhew  the  figure  it  prefented  to  my' eye,  I will  give  a figure  of  one 
viewed  fidewTays.  Fig.  37,  ABCDEFG,  reprefen ts  a very  fmall 
portion  of  a nerve,  viewed  in  this  pofition  ; the  part  fhewn  at  AG  F 
is  only  a branch  proceeding  from  the  larger  nerve. 

In  this  piece  of  a nerve  I could  not  only  diftinguilh  the  fibres  of 
which  it  was  compoled,  and  which  perform  the  office  of  velfels,  but 
I alfo  faw  certain  cavities  in  each  of  thofe  velfels,  and  the  particles 
or  contents  within  thofe  component  velfels  feemed  alfo  vifible  to  me. 
Having  feveral  times  cut  tranfverfely,  as  accurately  as  I could,  fome 
of  thefe  minute  Nerves,  and  moiftened  them  with  water,  I fucceed- 
ed  in  exhibiting  to  the  limner  not  only  the  fmall  velfels  compoling 
the  Nerve,  but  in  every  filament  or  velfel,  of  which  I have  faid  the 
Nerve  is  compoled,  we  both  of  us  faw  an  oblong  firoke  or  line, 
which,  in  fadt,  was  no  other  than  the  cavity  or  orifice  of  the  vefiel 


* The  Author  was  at  this  time  eighty.fi ve  years  of  age. 
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compreffed  or  collapfed,  as  wo  iind  is  the  cafe  with  blood- veffels, 
when  the  flefh  that  inclofes  them  becomes  dry. 

Fig.  38,  BCDEF,  reprefents  this  fmall  Nerve,  the  multitudes 
of  veffels  eompoling  which  are  cut  tranfverfely,  and  in  which  the 
lines  or  ftrokes  denote  the  cavities  or  orifices  of  thofe  veffels.  This 
Nerve  is  furrounded,  in  part,  by  five  other  Nerves,  reprefented  in 
the  figure  by  G G GGG,  but  in  thefe  I have  only  reprefented  their 
external  coats  or  membranes,  omitting  the  veffels  they  contain  within 
them.  At  four  places  in  the  fame  figure,  namely,  at  BNC,  CH 
ID,  EKL F,  and  A F M,  are  reprefented  particles  of  fat,  with 
which  particles  I have  fometimes  feen  a fmall  Nerve  wholly  fur- 
rounded  : but  in  lean  animals  I apprehend  the  Nerves  are  only  fepa- 
rated  from  each  other  by  their  membranes ; whence  it  follows  that 
the  juices  deflined  to  form  themfelves  into  fat,  when  diflributed 
through  the  body,  will  infinuate  themfelves  between  the  Nerves ; 
and,  in  fome  part  of  this  fame  collection  of  Nerves,  of  but  a few 
hairs’  breadth,  I faw  feven  fmall  Nerves,  and  no  fat  between  them. 

After  this,  I purfued  my  diffeCtion  of  the  fpinal  marrow,  until  I 
could  difcover  the  parts  extended  lengthways  in  it.;  a fmall  portion 
of  which  fpinal  marrow,  as  far  as  art  ean  imitate  Nature,  I have 
caufed  to  be  reprefented  in  Jig.  39,  MN  OP.  I alfo  made  feveral 
tranfverle  feCtions  of  this  fpinal  marrow,  and  at  length,  with  great 
pleafure,  I faw  its  component  parts  to  be  placed  exaCtly  in  the  man- 
ner reprefented  in  Jig.  38,  except  that  they  appeared  rather  larger 
to  my  eye  than  here  appears.  Moreover,  in  many  places  I could  fee 
the  light  of  the  fun  through  the  orifices  of  the  veffels  which  I had 
cut  acrofs,  and  I pointed  out  the  fame  to  the  limner ; but  as  the  ob- 
jed,  in  all  other  refpeCts,  perfe&ly  agreed  with  fig.  38,  I did  not 
think  it  neceffary  to  make  a frefh  drawing. 

While  I was  feparating  the  ftrong  outer  coat  which  inclofes  the 
fpinal  marrow,  from  the  marrow  itfelf,  I faw  many  minute  Nerves* 
and,  in  different  places,  take  a courfe  out  of  the  fpinal  marrow  ; 
fome  of  thefe  were  fo  minute,  that  what  I had  at  firff  taken  for  a 
Vql.  II.  Q a 


tingle  fmall  Nerve  I found  to  be  five  at  leaft,  and  each  of  thofe  five 
as  minute  as  that  reprefented  at  Jig.  37,  G AF.  But  I wondered  to 
fee  that  thefe  fmall  Nerves,  as  foon  as  they  ifiued  from  the  fpinal 
marrow,  were  inferted  into  the  membrane  that  furrounded  it,  and 
became  in  a manner  united  to  it.  But  when  they  again  quitted  the 
membrane,  they  feemed  larger,  and  to  be  covered  with  a new  mem- 
brane or  coat.  But  in  this  place  I found  the  Nerves,  which  I had 
cut  off  near  their  origin,  fo  covered  with  fat,  and  furrounded  with 
fuch  ftrong  membranes,  that  I could  not  feparate  them  to  my  mind. 

Thefe  obfervations  I afterwards  repeated  in  other  objects,  for  the 
molt  part  with  the  like  fuccefs,  and  in  fome  of  them  I faw  the  ca- 
vities or  orifices  of  the  fmall  vefiels,  compofing  the  Nerves,  ftill  more 
difiinctly ; and,  upon  fhewing  the  fame  to  a learned  friend  who 
called  upon  me,  he  declared  that  he  could  difiindtly  fee  the  fame. 

Whoever  withes  to  make  fimilar  obfervations,  mult  be  careful  in 
cutting  acrofs  fuch  minute  vefiels,  fo  to  hold  his  knife  and  to  make 
the  incifion,  that  it  may  not  be  in  the  leaft  oblique.  The  knife  alfo 
mult  be  very  fharp,  and  the  edge  of  it  as  thin  as  pofiible,  otherwife 
the  cavities  of  the  vefiels  will,  in  the  cutting,  be  comprefled  and 
clofed  up. 


* The  Author  s experiments  and  obfervations  ref  petting  the  quantity 
of  Air  contained  in  Water  and  other  Fluids . 

I HAVE  fieen  an  engine  in  form  of  a pump,  defigned  to  extradt  or 
pump  out  the  air  from  water,  but  the  operation  itlelf  I never  faw. 
Since  that  time,  I turned  my  thoughts  to  the  making  fome  fmall 
inftruments  for  this  purpofe,  and  from  which  I hoped  to  derive 
more  fuccefs,  than  from  the  pump  I had  feen  in  the  hands  of  other 
perfons.  * 

For  this  purpofe,  I took  fome  very  round  fmooth  glafs  tubes, 
and.  of  an  equal  breadth  or  bore  throughout ; that  extremity,  how- 
ever, which  feemed  (if  any)  widetl  of  the  two,  I prepared  for  the 
introduction  of  a pition  or  fucker. 

Plate  XX.  fg.  1,'ABCED,  reprefen ts  one  of  thefe  glafs  tubes 
drawn  upon  a reduced  fcale,  for  the  part  marked  A B,  was  upwards 
of  fourteen  inches  long,  and  B C,  twelve  ; the  cavity  or  bore  was, 
throughout,  nearly  the  feventh  part  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The 
cavity  in  the  fmall  glafs  tube,  which  by  the  flame  of  a candle  I had 
joined  to  the  larger  tube,  was  one  flxth  part  the  fize  of  that  larger 
one,  confequently,  the  contents  of  the  larger  glafs  tube  would  be 
thirty-fix  times  the  tube  CED:  this  lafi  tube,  C E D,  was  two 
inches  and  two  thirds  of  an  inch  long. 

I then  took  a brafs  wire,  as  fg.  2,  G H I K,  at  one  end  of  which, 
with  a file,  I made  three  notches,  to  which  end,  I fattened  a fmall 
piece  of  leather,  binding  it  on  with  fine  filk,  which  filk  was  very 

* This  Effay,  and  the  next  following,  though  not  pertaining  to  microfcopical  fubje&s,  are 
inferted  to  fliew  the  Anther’s  diligence  in  his  inquiries,  and  the  accuracy  of  his  obfervations 
in  other  branches  of  Natural  Philofophy. 

Q q 2 
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firmly  twilled  in  the  middle  at  I : the  other  end  of  the  wire  I ham- 
mered flat,  and  fallened  it  to  a fmall  wooden  ball. 

Having  thus  prepared  the  tube,  I filled  it  with  fair  rain  water, 
and  inferted  into  it  the  brafs  wire  by  the  end  H I K,  having  firll  well 
tallowed  the  leather  bound  round  this  end,  and  I prefled  it  fo  forcibly 
into  the  tube,  that  no  particles  of  water  could  pafs  by  it : indeed, 
fo  violent  was  the  preflure,  that  in  this  experiment,  I broke  four  of 
my  glafs  tubes. 

This  glafs  tube  being  thus  filled  with  water,  that  no  air  could  be 
feen  at  M,  I prefled  the  inflrument  L M,  which  I will  call  the  piflon, 
flowly  into  the  tube,  until  the  lower  part  of  it,  O N,  at  the  extre- 
mity N,  came  near  to  the  oblique  or  curved  part  of  the  glafs.  In 
doing  this,  the  water  iflued  out  of  the  aperture  in  the  fmall  tube  D, 
in  a flream  like  a fountain,  until  there  was  no  water  in  the  tube, 
but  from  D E C B to  N. 

I then  held  the  fmall  glafs  tube  from  E to  D,  to  the  flame  of 
a candle,  until  the  heat  drove  out  the  water  from  E to  D,  which 
being  done,  I applied  the  aperture  D to  the  flame,  whereby  the 
glafs  melted,  and  clofed  the  orifice. 

Having  thus  managed  the  glafs  tube,  that  there  was  no  air  (as  far 
as  appeared)  between  NBCED,  unlefs  from  E to  D,  being  one 
fixth  part  of  an  inch,  I poured  a little  water  into  the  aperture  A, 
letting  it  run  down  and  fettle  upon  the  piflon  at  O,  to  the  intent, 
that  if  there  fhould  chance  to  be  any  aperture  or  unevennefs  in  the 
cavity  of  the  glafs,  water  and  not  air  might  pafs  by  the  inflrument 
N O,  when  ufed  as  a fucker. 

After  this,  I gradually  drew  up  the  piflon  or  fucker  out  of  the 
tube,  and,  while  I was  doing  it,  I faw,  that  not  only  the  tube  from 
E to  C,  immediately  became  empty  of  water,  and  was  filled  with 
air,  but  the  water  in  the  larger  tube  was  deprefled  from  C towards 
B,  for  the  Ipace  of  three  inches  ; and,  during  this  operation,  many 
bubbles  of  air  arofe  out  of  the  water,  and  bubbled  to  the  fur- 
face,  and  fiill  the  more  when  I fliook,  or  with  a tap  firuck 
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the  glafs.  At  length,  I faw  no  more  bubbles  of  air  than  what  arofe 
from  the  bottom  of  the  water.  But  what  appeared  to  me  in  thefe 
obfervations  to  be  moft  worthy  of  note  is,  that  the  bubbles  ariting 
from  the  bottom,  were  at  firft  fo  final],  as  to  be  fcarcely  vifible  to 
the  naked  eye,  and  by  reafon  of  their  fmallnefs,  they  afcended  very 
llowly ; but  as  they  rofe  higher,  they  gradually  became  larger,  and 
afcended  to  the  furface  with  greater  velocity. 

I then  again  thruft  in  the  pifton  with  as  much  force  as  I thought 
the  glafs  would  bear,  and  in  doing  this,  I faw  that  the  whole  fpace 
of  air  from  DEC,  and  three  inches  farther  from  C to  B,  was  fo 
comprelfed,  that  the  fubtile  particles  of  air  which  probably  had 
found  their  way  into  the  glafs,  while  I withdrew  the  pifton,  had 
not  only  again,  efcaped  out  of  the  glafs  ; but  that  alfo  the  fubtile  par- 
ticles of  air  mixed  with  the  before  mentioned  common  air  from  E 
to  D,  and  alfo  the  thin  particles  of  air  from  the  bubbles  which  arofe 
out  of  the  water,  had,  by  this  violent  pretfure,  been  fo  forced  and 
driven  out  of  the  glafs,  that  there  was  no  more  Ipace  of  air  than 
about  the  f ze  of  two  grains  of  fand  to  be  feen  in  D. 

After  this,  I again  very  llowly  drew  out  the  pilton,  and  then 
again  fo  many  fubtile  particles  of  air  got  into  the  glafs,  that  they 
filled  the  whole  of  the  fmaller  tube  and  a fpace  in  the  larger  tube, 
the  extent  of  three  inches  from  C towards  B.  Again  1 drew  the 
pifton  very  llowly  out  of  the  glafs,  left  by  the  too  hidden  irruption 
of  air,  the  glafs  Ihould  be  broken.  For  it  had  happened  to  me  three 
feveral  times,  that  by  drawing  out  the  pifton  too  haftily,  the  glafs 
tubes  broke  at  C or  D. 

The  pains  I took  to  make  thefe  experiments,  was  for  no  other  end 
than  to  difcover,  if  polfible,  what  was  the  quantity  of  air  extradited 
from  the  water  : this  quantity,  though  to' the  eye  it  feemed  confider- 
able,  yet  in  faft  could  be  but  little;  for  each  of  the  air  bubbles 
arifing  out  of  the  water  is  much  increafed  by  being  mixed  with  the 
particles  of  common  air.  Having  taken  the  pifton  out  of  the  glafs,  I 
law  the  water  in  the  tube  fettle  itfelf  at  P ; fo  that  fuppofing  all  the 
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before  mentioned  air  to  be  in  its  natural  Hate,  that  which  came  out 
of  the  water  could  not  occupy  a larger  fpace  than  from  P to  F.  Now 
the  diameter  or  bore  of  the  fmall  tube  DE  C,  being  only  one  fixth 
part  that  of  the  larger  tube  B C,  the  bore  of  the  larger  tube  is 
thirty-fix  times  the  fize  of  the  fmaller  one,  as  before  has  been  men- 
tioned. 

The  water  in  the  larger  tube  from  B to  C,  flood  at  the  height  of 
twelve  inches,  but  I will  only  fuppole  it  eleven  inches,  and,  reck- 
oning from  this,  I compute  that  all  the  air  bubbles  difperfed 
through  large  collections  of  water,  and  extracted  from  it,  do  not 
amount  to  one  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  part  of  the  bulk  of  the  wa- 
ter. And  upon  another  computation  made  by  me,  I found  that 
the  bubbles  of  air  extracted  from  the  water  did  not  amount  to  one 
two  hundred  and  eightieth  part  of  the  water. 

After  this,  I took  boiled  water  and  treated  it  in  the  fame  manner 
I have  deferibed  as  to  rain  water,  but  after  thrice  repeating  my 
experiments,  T could  not  pump  out  or  extraCl  any  air  from  it; 
though,  indeed,  I once  faw  a tingle  bubble  arife,  but  this,  I rather 
concluded  to  have  found  its  way  through  fome  inequality  in  the 
glafs,  or  from  fome  water  not  boiled,  which  by^accident  was  in  the 
tube  before  the  boiled  water  was  put  in. 

But  becaufe  many  people  may  think  that,  in  my  experiments,  I 
could  apply  very  little  force  in  glafs  tubes,  in  proportion  to  what 
may  be  done  by  others  with  larger  tubes,  pumps,  or  lyringes,  I 
think  it  right  to  demonftrate  how  much  force  I could  apply  in  my 
tube. 

We  will  then  take  the  diameter  of  the  pifton,  or  bore  of  the  tube, 
to  be  the  feventh  part  of  an  inch,  and  fuppofing  that  with  this  pif- 
ton., I could  apply  a force  equal  to  ten  pounds  weight,  the  conclu- 
fion  is,  that  in  a pump  or  fyringe  of  an  inch  bore,  a proportionable 
power  muft  be  applied,  which  we  fhall  find  mull  be  equal  to  four 
hundred  and  ninety  pounds,  becaufe  the  pifton  of  this  pump  or 
fyringe  is  forty-nine  times  larger  than  the  other  ; and  if  the  bore 
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of  the  larger  lyringe  was  two  inches,  the  force  applied  mull  be 
equal  to  a weight  of  nineteen  hundred  and  lixty  pounds,  following 
the  fame  rule  of  proportion.  This  proves  the  great  power  I can  ap- 
ply with  my  fmall  inllrument,  which  I have  made  ufe  of  for  many 
years.  And  thofe  perfons  who  are  any  wife  Ikilled  in  the  rules  of 
geometry  and  Itaticks,  will  ealily  fee  the  truth  of  what  I advance. 

In  further  profecution  of  my  inquiries  on  this  fubjedt,  1 ordered 
the  blood  of  a calf  to  be  brought  to  me  in  a clean  earthen  pot : after 
it  had  Hood  feventeen  hours,  and  the  thin  liquor  which  is  called  the 
ferum  of  the  blood,  Hood  at  the  top,  I put  fome  of  that  ferum  into 
a glafs  tube,  concluding  that  if  any  air  was  to  be  found  in  the  blood, 
it  would  be  in  this  part  called  the  ferum,  becaufe  the  globules  which' 
give  the  blood  its  red  colour,  are  heavier  than  the  ferum,  and, 
confequently,  mull  contain  a lefs  portion  of  air. 

This  ferum  I treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  I had  done  the  water, 
and  I faw,  that  in  drawing  out  the  pillon,  a great  quantity  of  air 
bubbles  arofe  from  the  ferum  ; thefe  were  ten  times  larger  than 
thofe  I had  feen  ilfue  from  the  water,  and  adhered  to  the  glafs  like 
froth.  At  length,  having  quite  extra&ed  the  pillon  from  the  tube, 
which  was  done  very  gently,  for  fear  of  breaking  the  glafs,  I faw 
that  all  the  air  bubbles,  except  a few,  difappeared.  This  lerous 
matter  being  thus  without  any  prelfure,  I faw  that  the  fpace  occu- 
pied by  the  air  which  had  ifl’ued  from  it,  Hood  in  the  tube  at  the 
height  of  one  inch,  and  I computed  that  it  was  one  three  hun- 
dred and  ninety-lixth  part  of  the  faid  ferum. 

I repeated  this  experiment  on  the  ferum,  which  I took  as  care- 
fully as  I could,  from  the  blood  of  a calf  after  it  had  Hood  only  two 
hours  out  of  the  animal,  and  I found  that  the  bubbles  proceeding 
from  it,  were  not  fo  many  by  far,  as  thofe  in  the  preceding  expe- 
riment, but  of  a larger  lize.  The  fpace  of  air  in  the  glafs  wThen 
the  pillon  was  almoll  wholly  withdrawn,  was  from  C to  B, 
four  inches  and  two  thirds  of  an  inch.  The  pillon  being  very 
llowly  taken  out  of  the  glafs,  I faw  all  the  air  bubbles  vanilh,  and 
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the  large  fpace  of  air  which  in  the  large  tube  occupied  four  inches 
and  two  thirds,  had  fo  efcaped  out  of  the  glafs,  that  in  the  final  1 
tube,  from  C towards  E,  there  only  remained  of  it  the  fixth  part  of 
an  inch.  So  that,  according  to  my  computation,  the  air  in  this 
blood  only  occupied  the  one  two  thoufand  three  hundred  and  fe- 
venty-lixth  part  of  the  bulk  of  the  blood  from  which  it  was  ex- 
tracted. 

1 then  \vent  to  a butcher’s,  at  the  time  I knew  he  was  about  to 
kill  a calf,  in  order  to  extract  the  air  from  the  blood  while  it  was 
yet  warm  ; and  for  this  purpofe,  I took  with  me  my  inftruments, 
and  alfo  a glafs  vetTel  two  inches  diameter,  and  eight  inches  deep, 
in  order  to  catch  the  blood  as  it  ifiiied  from  the  veflels  of  the  ani- 
mal ; which  having  done,  I put  fome  of  it,  as  foon  as  poflible,  into 
my  glafs  pump,  and  treated  it  in  the  fame  manner  as  before  de- 
fcribed,  and  I immediately  faw  feveral  air  bubbles  arife,  which 
when  they  came  to  the  furface,  became  very  large.  I alfo  faw  the 
blood  link  in  the  glafs  tube  from  C tow  ards  B,  fo  that  the  tube  was 
filled  with  air  to  the  height  of  five  inches.  Before  I began  my  ex- 
periment, I had  accurately  obferved  what  fpace  of  air  was  in  the 
fmall  tube  when  I had  clofed  its  orifice  at  D,  by  the  means  of  fire. 
Upon  drawing  out  the  pifion  as  flowly  as  poflible,  I faw  all  the  fub- 
tile  air,  which  as  I before  mentioned,  had  filled  the  glafs  tube 
five  inches  from  C towards  B,  had  either  efcaped  out  of  the  glafs 
or  returned  into  the  blood ; for  I could  not  perceive  any  the  leafl 
increafe  of  air  in  the  fmall  glafs  tube  from  C to  D.  I then  opened 
the  glafs  tube  at  D,  and  poured  out  all  the  blood  as  carefully  as  I 
could,  and  then  put  into  it  a frefh  portion  of  blood,  and  repeated 
my  former  method  of  drawing  out  the  air  ; and  then  i faw  that  the 
glafs  tube  from  C towards  B,  being  about  five  inches,  wras  filled 
with  air,  and  that  fome  air  bubbles  arofe  out  of  the  blood,  wdiich 
were  very  large.  After  I had  very  gently  drawn  out  the  pifton,  I 
law  that  the  air  in  the  fmall  tube  was  increafed  by  the  addition  of 
two  air  bubbles  covered  with  fome  blood,  neither  of  wdiich  bubbles 
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exceeded  the  fize  of  a common  grain  of  fand.  But  whether  this 
fmall  quantity  of  air  came  out  of  the  blood,  or  was  air  in  the  water 
with  which  I had  wafhed  out  the  tube,  before  I put  the  fecond  por- 
tion of  blood  into  it,  I cannot  determine. 

I then  gave  directions  that  the  glals  veflel  in  which  the  blood 
had  been  taken,  Ihould  be  brought  to  my  houfe,  and  after  it  had 
flood  an  hour,  and  the  blood  was  yet  warm,  I poured  fome  of 
that  which  was  towards  the  furface  and  was  now  grown  a little 
thinner,  into  the  glafs  tube,  and  having  flopped  the  orifice  at  D, 
I again  repeated  my  operation  of  pumping,  and  I found  that  the 
air  produced  by  drawing  out  the  piflon,  occupied  a fpace  in  the 
tube  from  C towards  B,  of  almofl  four  inches,  and,  from  the  moft 
exadl  obfervation  I could  make,  I found  that  the  air  in  the  fmall 
tube  was  augmented  only  about  part  of  the  quantity  of 

blood.  I then  left  the  glafs  tube  with  the  piflon  extracted,  and 
the  orifice  at  D flopped,  for  fix  hours,  at  the  end  of  which  time,  I 
faw  that  the  lafi  produced  quantity  of  air  was  diminifhed  more 
than  half. 

After  the  blood  had  remained  eight  hours  after  taken  from  the 
animal,  and  there  was  a quantity  of  ferum  collected  on  the  furface, 
I employed  myfelf  to  extract  the  air  from  it.  But  becaufe  there 
were  eight  or  ten  air  bubbles  in  the  fmall  tube  among  the  blood, 
I could  not  make  fo  exadt  a computation  as  before,  but  from  the 
infpedlion  of  my  naked  eye,  I thought  that  there  was  rather  a 
greater  quantity  of  air  iffued  from  the  blood. 

When  this  blood  had  flood  in  the  glafs  twenty-fix  hours,  I took 
fome  of  the  ferum  off  it,  which  I put  into  the  glafs  tube  and  drew 
off  the  fubtile  air,  which  appeared  in  many  minute  air  bubbles 
riling  out  of  the  blood,  and  I found  the  tube  from  C towards  B, 
filled  with  air  to  the  height  of  three  inches  and  three  quarters,  and 
drawing  out  the  piflon  as  carefully  as  I could,  I thought  the  air  pro- 
duced was  part  of  the  blood. 

VOL.  II. 
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After  the  blood  had  remained  forty-four  hours  in  the  glafs,  I 
repeated  the  experiment  of  pumping,  but  I found  fuch  a fmall  ad- 
ditional quantity  of  air  produced,  that  it  was  icarce  worthy  of  be- 
ing noted. 

After  twelve  hours  more  had  elapfed,  I again  drew  off  air  from 
the  blood,  but  I perceived  no  alteration  nor  any  increafe  in  the  air 
produced. 

After  the  blood  had  flood  about  five  days  and  as  many  nights  in 
my  ftudy,  I took  fome  of  the  ferum  from  the  furface,  and  put  it  into 
a new  tube,  wherein  no  liquor  had  ever  been  put : the  length  of 
this  tube  was  feventeen  inches  from  B to  C,  and  eleven  inches  from 
A to  B. 

This  I treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  before,  and  perceived  that 
the  air  bubbles  arifing  from  the  blood,  and  the  external  air  which 
found  its  way  into  the  glafs,  occupied  a fpace  of  five  inches  and 
three  quarters  from  C towards  B.  During  my  operation,  I at- 
tended carefully  to  the  air  bubbles  as  they  arofe,  and  which  grew 
larger  as  they  afcended,  as  I have  before  obferved  ; and  I faw  fome 
of  them  which  were  larger  than  others,  rife  to  the  furface  falter, 
and  fome  of  thofe  larger  ones  afcended  with  five  or  fix  times  the 
velocity  of  the  fmaller  ones.  Some  of  thefe  larger  bubbles  fre- 
quently drove  the  fmaller  on  one  fide,  to  make  way  for  themfelves 
in  their  afcent ; but  I never  perceived  any  of  thefe  air  bubbles  unite 
together,  which  I believe  was  only  caufed  by  the  vifcolity  or  tena- 
city of  the  ferum  in  which  they  were  formed. 

Hereupon  I figured  to  myfelf  the  reafon  why  a larger  air  bubble 
fooner  reached  the  furface  of  the  liquor  than  a fmaller  one.  For,  if 
the  axis  of  a fmall  bubble  is  as  one,  and  that  of  a large  one  is  as 
three,  the  proportion  of  a column,  which  the  power  of  afcent  in 
the  fmaller  bubble  will  overcome,  is  to  the  larger  one  as  one  to 
nine,  and  the  bulk  of  the  bubble  whole  axis  is  one  compared  with 
that  whofe  axis  is  three,  will  be  as  one  to  twenty-feyen,  and  con- 
fequently  according  to  this  proportion,  the  larger  bubble  will  ex- 
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ceed  the  fmaller  in  the  velocity  of  its  afcent  towards  the  furface- 
And  as  this  is  the  cafe  with  air  bubbles  in  their  afcent,  the  fame 
will  hold  good  in  falling  bodies  of  equal  dentity,  as  in  balls  of  dif- 
ferent fizes,  difcharged  with  equal  force  from  cannon. 

But  to  return  to  the  fubjedt,  I drew  out  the  pillon  very  llowly,  and 
having  obferved  the  whole  with  the  greatell  attention  I was  able,  I 
found  that  the  air  produced  in  the  fmall  tube  from  C towards  D, 
by  the  operation,  amounted  to  a feven  hundred  and  twentieth 
part  of  the  bulk  of  the  blood. 

I know  it  may  be  faid,  that  my  method  of  making  thefe  experi- 
ments was  not  fufficiently  accurate,  to  which  I can  only  anfwer, 
that  I conduced  them  in  the  belt  manner  I could  devife. 

I made  many  other  obfervations  which  I did  not  note  down,  be- 
caufe  I think  I have  fufficiently  proved,  that  while  the  blood  is  in 
the  veins,  or  while  it  remains  warm  after  taken  out,  there  is  no 
other  air  in  it,  than  that  thin  and  fubtile  fluid  which  pervades  not 
only  our  bodies,  but  the  fubltance  of  all  folid  bodies. 

Now  if  it  be  fo,  that  the  blood  contains  no  other  air  than  this 
fubtile  fluid  or  medium  which  can  pervade  all  bodies,  and  that  the 
quantity  of  common  air  found  in  blood  after  it  has  Hood  fome 
hours,  is  fo  fmall  as  not  to  deferve  notice,  we  fhall  reject  the  doc- 
trine of  many  medical  and  chirurgical  perfons,  who,  when  they  are 
not  able  to  affign  the  true  caufe  of  a dileafe,  fay,  that  the  blood  is  in 
agitation,  or  in  a Hate  of  fermentation,  and  the  like.  But  I think 
we  may  more  alfuredly  than  ever,  lay  it  down  as  a maxim,  that 
every  motion  in  the  blood  depends  on  the  heart  alone,  and  that  we 
ought  rather  to  fay,  the  blood  is  too  much  condenfed,  and  cannot 
eafily  be  driven  through  the  fmall  veffels,  wherefore  its  circulation 
is  not  duly  performed. 

But  when  the  blood  is  fo  much  thickened  that  it  cannot  pals 
through  many  of  the  fmall  veffels,  and  thereby  its  courfe  is  ob- 
ftrudted,  and  Hill  is  driven  from  the  heart  with  its  ufual  force,  I 
think  that  by  .this  means  it  may  be  made  to  burft  through  fome  of 
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the  fmall  veflels,  and  thereby  produce  red  lpots  on  the  fkin  ; and  I 
have  often  thought  whether  fomething  like  this  might  not  be  the 
caufe  of  thofe  fmall  ulcers  on  the  tkin,  which  we  fee  in  the  fmall- 
pox.  But  thefe  are  only  my  own  private  fpeculations,  which  I fub- 
mit  to  the  judgment  of  thofe  who  make  thefe  matters  their  ftudy. 

In  farther  profecution  of  thefe  experiments,  I took  rain  water  well 
boiled,  and  after  it  was  cooled,  I put  it  into  a clean  glafs,  firft  wattl- 
ing out  the  glafs  with  the  fame  water,  and  let  it  Hand  in  my  ftudy  un- 
covered for  two  days.  On  the  third  day,  I placed  the  glafs  in  the 
window,  which  fronted  the  North-eaft,  where  it  remained  all  day, 
the  fun  fhining  bright  with  a cold  vrind  from  the  North.  The  fol- 
lowing day  I took  my  largeft  glafs  inftrument,  which  I rinfed  out 
with  fome  of  this  water,  and  then  filled  it  with  more  of  the  fame 
water,  then  clofing  the  end  of  the  fmall  tube,  and  applying  my 
operation  of  pumping,  I faw  air  bubbles  rife  out  of  this  water  in 
greater  quantity  than  I had  feen  in  rain  water  not  boiled,  but  taken 
out  of  the  ciftern.  Having  drawn  out  the  pifton,  I faw  that  when 
the  fubtle  air  had  efcaped,  a greater  quantity  of  common  air  re- 
mained in  the  fmall  tube  than  I had  before  feen  in  the  water  which 
was  not  boiled,  and  according  to  my  computation,  the  quantity  of 
air  produced  was  a two  hundredth  part  of  the  bulk  of  the  water. 

I requefted  a furgeon  of  my  acquaintance,  that  when  he  lhould 
bleed  any  perfon,  he  would  fend  me  fome  of  the  blood  ; in  confe- 
quence  of  which,  I received  from  him  a vefiel  with  fome  blood 
which  had  been  about  half  a quarter  of  an  hour  expofed  to  the  air 
before  I received  it.  This  blood  was  fo  thick,  that  in  two  eflays 
to  fill  the  glafs  tube  with  it,  the  air  found  ks  way  into  the  tube, 
and  it  was  not  till  the  third  trial  that  I could  fill  the  tube  with 
blood  only  ; by  which  means  I apprehend  that  more  air  was  intro- 
duced into  the  blood,  than  if  I could  at  once  have  put  it  into  the 
tube.  Upon  applying  the  operation  of  extracking  the  air,  I faw 
large  air  bubbles  arife  out  of  the  blood ; but  upon  taking  out  the 
pifton,  I found,  according  to  the  moft  accurate  computation  I 
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could  make,  that  the  quantity  of  air  extracted  was  r?V?  part  of 
the  blood. 

I was  invited  by  another  furgeon  to  be  prefent  when  he  tliould 
open  a vein  in  one  of  his  pupils  ; but  upon  this  occafion  the  blood 
iffued  very  flowly,  and  as  it  were,  drop  by  drop.  Some  of  this 
blood  I put  into  a glafs  tube  which  had  had  rain  water  in  it,  and 
applied  the  operation  of  drawing  out  the  air,  which  I found 
amounted  to  part  of  the  blood. 

Now,  lince  we  fee  that  blood,  when  it  firfi:  iffues  from  the  veins, 
contains  in  it  no  air,  we  may  be  confirmed  in  the  opinion  of  rejed:- 
ing  thofe  Payings  of  medical  men,  who,  when  they  are  called  to  tick 
perfons  complaining  of  pains  in  this  or  that  part,  tell  them,  that  the 
wind  has  got  into  the  part,  or  that  it  is  a windy  complaint,  and  the 
like  ; whereas  they  ought  rather  to  fay,  that  the  veffels  in  that  part 
are  obftruded,  that  the  blood  or  juices  have  not  their  free  courfe  or 
circulation ; and  thefe  kind  of  obftrudions  caufe  pain,  and  fome- 
times  fwellings  in  different  parts  of  the  body. 


Defcripfion  of  an  Invention  by  the  Author,  for  illujlrating  his  Ideas 
refpeBing  the  Effects  of  the  Earth's  diurnal  Motion  on  the  Clouds 
in  the  Atmofphere . 

A FEW  years  fince,  the  eminent  ChrilHan  Huygens,  of  Zuylichem, 
paying  me  a vilit,  our  converfation  chanced  to  fall  on  the  diurnal 
motion  of  the  Earth ; whereupon  I produced  to  him  a glafs  globe, 
of  my  invention,  which  is  reprefented  in  Plate  XX.  fig.  3.  And, 
upon  my  putting  it  in  motion,  he  was  fo  much  pleafed  with  the  ef- 
fect, that  I made  him  a prefent  of  a fimilar  globe  : and  having  fince 
frequently  reflected  on  the  fubjedf,  I determined  to  publifh  this  my 
invention,  as  illullrating  my  ideas  of  fome  of  the  effects  produced 
by  the  Earth’s  diurnal  rotation  on  its  axis,  which  the  generality  of 
mankind  do  not  attend  to. 

I caufed  fome  glafs  globes  to  be  blown,  about  feven  or  eight 
inches  diameter,  and  with  a fmall  neck  or  aperture.  Having  filled 
one  of  thefe  with  water,  I took  fome  red  fealing  wax,  reduced  to  a 
fine  powder,  and  put  the  fame  into  the  globe.  I then  took  a fmall 
leaden  bullet,  which  would  pals  through  the  neck  of  the  globe,  and 
boring  a hole  in  it,  I fixed  to  it  a thread,  and  palled  the  fame  through 
a cork  fitted  to  Hop  the  opening  of  the  glafs  globe,  the  hole  in  the 
cork  being  of  fuch  fize  that  the  thread,  to  which  the  bullet  was  fuf- 
pended,  might  Hick  in  the  cork  at  any  length  required  ; then  putting 
the  bullet  into  the  globe,  I caufed  it,  by  means  of  the  thread,  to 
hang  at  a fmall  diftance  from  the  bottom,  Hopping  the  mouth  of  the 
globe  clofe  with  the  cork  ; then,  with  fome  twine,  1 made  a kind  of 
net- work  round  the  globe,  twilling  the  pieces  of  twine  together,  to 
the  length  of  about  a foot  beyond  the  neck  of  the  globe. 
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I then  placed  the  globe  on  a table,  and,  taking  hold  of  the  end  of 
the  pieces  of  twine,  I twilled  them  round  feveral  times,  which, 
upon  lifting  up  the  globe  from  the  table,  caufed  it  to  fpin  or  whirl 
round.  In  this  contrivance  I purpofed  to  reprefent,  by  the  leaden 
bullet,  our  earth ; by  the  water,  the  air  we  breathe ; and  by  the  wax, 
the  clouds  floating  in  the  atmofphere. 

Now,  in  the  circumrotation  or  fpinning  round  of  the  glafs  globe, 
the  leaden  bullet,  moving  flowly,  feemed  as  it  were,  fufpended  in 
equilibrio.  But  the  particles  of  wax,  which,  while  the  globe  was 
at  reft,  lay  round  about  the  leaden  bullet,  now  flew  off  from  it,  and 
difperfed  themfelves  as  far  as  the  inlide  of  the  glafs  globe  would 
permit  them. 

Then  lowering  the  glafs  globe,  while  it  was  yet  in  motion,  I fuf- 
fered  it  to  reft  on  the  table,  upon  fome  paper  or  a cuftiion,  to  pre- 
vent the  glafs  being  broke  ; and  when  the  globe  was  fo  placed,  I 
faw  the  particles  of  wax,  at  firft  in  a confufed  and  irregular  motion, 
but  at  length  they  all  fubftded  and  fettled  round  the  leaden  bullet,  fo 
as  almoft  to  cover  it. 

Now  in  like  manner,  as  by  the  motion  of  the  glafs  globe,  the 
particles  of  wax  which  at  firft  furrounded  the  leaden  bullet,  were 
driven  away  and  feparated  from  it,  fo  I am  perfuaded  that  the 
clouds,  by  the  diurnal  motion  or  revolution  of  our  earth,  are  kept 
fufpended  in  the  atmofphere.  And  as,  when  the  motion  of  the  globe 
ceafes,  the  particles  of  wax  fubfide,  and  colledt  themfelves  round 
about  the  leaden  bullet,  fuch,  I am  of  opinion,  would  be  the  effect 
if  the  motion  of  the  earth  were  to  ceafe  ; for  that  all  the  clouds, 
the  watery  parts  of  the  atmofphere,  and  other  bodies  that  have 
gravity,  could  not  remain  fufpended  in  the  air,  but  would  fall  to 
the  earth,  and  there  remain. 

Again,  if  while  the  particles  of  wax  lie  round  about  and  cover 
the  leaden  bullet,  the  cork  which  ferves  as  a Hopper  to  the  globe 
be  taken  out,  and  the  thread  which  is  fixed  to  the  bullet,  be  fo 
lengthened  as  to  fuffer  the  bullet  to  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  glafs ; 
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then,  the  thread  be  twilled  round,  and  the  bullet  lifted  up  from 
the  glafs,  it  will  be  feen  by  its  motion  on  its  own  axis,  to  drive  off 
the  particles  of  wax : and  hence  alfo  we  may  gather  this  conclulion, 
that  the  revolution  of  the  earth  round  its  axis,  is  wifely  deligned  to 
drive  off  the  vapours  and  moilture  from  its  furface  on  all  tides. 

ABCDEF,  reprefents  the  glafs  globe  as  it  lies  on  the  culhion, 
and  G H,  are  the  pieces  of  twine  gathered  up  and  twilled  together. 
I,  is  the  leaden  bullet  fallened  to  the  thread  KLD,  palling  through 
a hole  in  the  cork  or  Hopper. 

In  the  bottom  of  the  globe  at  A,  and  round  about  the  leaden  bullet, 
are  the  particles  of  wax  ; but  when  with  the  hand  at  H,  the  whole  is 
lifted  up  from  the  culhion,  then  by  the  twilling  of  the  twine,  the  globe 
will  be  fwiftly  whirled  about,  and  the  particles  of  wax  be  driven  to 
the  tides  of  the  globe,  as  at  B F.  But  when  the  revolution  of  the 
globe  is  fuddenly  Hopped,  we  lhall  immediately  fee  that  the  parti- 
cles of  wax  quit  the  Hdes  of  the  globe,  and  are  hurried  about  in  an 
irregular  manner  one  among  another,  and  then  colled:  round  about 
the  bullet,  where  at  length  they  fublide  and  fettle. 

In  the  next  place,  I remove  the  cork  Hopper  and  draw  it  on  the 
thread  DMNP,  as  far  as  the  place  marked  N O M,  and  then  take 
hold  of  the  thread  at  P,  with  my  finger  and  thumb,  and  gently 
twifl  it,  having  firll  laid  down  the  twine  G H,  by  the  Hde  of  the 
globe,  and  then  lifting  up  the  thread  N P,  in  like  manner  as  I had 
before  done  the  twines  G H,  fo  as  to  raife  the  bullet  a very  little 
from  the  bottom,  we  Hiall  fee  how  the  bullet,  in  its  motion,  drives 
off  from  it  the  particles  of  wax. 


Certain  Pojitions  laid  down  by  the  Author,  refpeding  the  Circula- 
tion of  the  Blood  in  an  Human  Body,  tvith  his  Opinion  refpeding 
the  manner  of  exhibiting  the  Circulation  by  the  Injedion  of 
Quiclcjilver. 


i HAVE  heard  it  faid  that  the  blood  is  circulated  throughout  our 
bodies  fourteen  times  in  the  fpace  of  an  hour;  but  no  reafons  have 
ever  been  aftigned  to  me  from  whence  this  conclufion  was  drawn. 

This  fubjetT  has  been  much  in  my  thoughts,  efpecially  tince  I 
have  feen  fo  much  of  the  circulation  myfelf ; and  I have  been  con- 
tidering  that  the  blood  which  is  carried  to  the  extremities  of  our 
feet,  mutt  pafs  through  nearly  three  times  the  diltance  from  the 
heart  as  that  which  is  circulated  to  the  top  of  the  head.  Tor  let  us 
fuppofe  the  extremities  of  the  feet,  in  any  human  body,  to  be  four 
feet  and  an  half  diftant  from  the  heart,  we  muft  at  the  fame  time 
reckon  the  top  of  the  head,  in  the  fame  body,  to  be  only  one  foot 
and  an  half  diftant  from  the  heart;  and,  confequently,  the  blood 
which  paftes  through  the  head  may  perform  three  circuits,  while 
that  which  is  carried  to  the  feet  is  performing  one.  Hereupon  I 
have  conftdered  with  myfelf,  how  to  lay  down  certain  axioms  or 
petitions  whereby  I might  inveftigate  this  matter,  upon  fuffreient 
grounds,  without  paying  any  regard  to  bare  aflertions;  and  only 
admitting  this  tingle  fa<ft,  that  the  blood  actually  does  circulate  to 
and  from  the  extremities  of  the  hands  and  feet,  as  well  as  the  reft; 
of  the  human  body. 

Upon  reflecting  how  fwift  a motion  the  blood  appears  to  have  in 
the  arteries,  when  viewed  by  the  microfcope,  though  when  exa~ 
Vol.  II.  Ss 
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mined  without  the  help  of  glafles  the  circulation  feems  to  be  flow ; 

I have,  in  my  mind,  divided  a minute  of  an  hour  into  feventy- 
two  parts  (inftead  of  fixty  feconds,  as  is  the  common  way  of  di- 
viding time),  and  I reckoned  each  of  thefe  feventy-two  parts  or 
portions  of  a minute,  to  be  of  fuch  a length,  that  in  it  a perfon  can 
diftin&ly  pronounce  a word  of  four  fyllables. 

I then  took  an  eel,  about  a foot  long,  and  placed  it  before  the 
microfcope,  and,  from  the  moft  correct  obfervation  which  I could 
make,  I judged  that,  in  the  feventy-fecond  part  of  a minute,  the 
blood  in  one  of  the  arteries,  which  was  of  a lize  to  admit  three 
or  four  globules  of  blood  at  a time  to  pafs  through  it,  had  pro- 
ceeded the  fpace  of  a fifteenth  part  of  an  inch;  therefore  the  blood, 
in  one  minute’s  time,  palled  over  a fpace  of  four  inches  and  four- 
fifths  of  an  inch;  and  this  number  being  multiplied  by  fixty  mi- 
nutes, it  follows  that  the  blood  in  this  eel  could  be  carried  or  driven 
forward  288  inches  in  the  fpace  of  an  hour. 

Now,  let  us  fuppofe  that  the  heart  (which  in  eels  is  placed  near 
the  head)  was  in  this  eel  diftant  from  the  end  of  the  tail,  where  the 
fartheft  extent  of  the  circulation  is  performed,  1 1 inches,  it  follows 
that  the  blood,  in  its  circulation,  muff  be  carried  twice  this  dif- 
tance,  being  22  inches,  before  it  returned  back  to  the  heart ; and 
dividing  the  before  mentioned  number,  288  by  22,  wefhall  find  that 
in  this  eel  the  blood  circulated  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail  and  back 
to  the  heart,  fomething  more  than  thirteen  times  in  the  fpace  of  an 
hour. 

In  the  next  place,  we  will  fuppofe  that  the  ends  of  the  blood-vef- 
fels  in  the  head,  and  in  the  fins  next  to  the  head,  were  in  this  eel 
one  inch  and  an  half  diftant  from  the  heart,  and,  confequently,  that 
in  thefe  veffels  the  blood  only  performed  a circuit  of  three  inches; 
it  will  follow,  by  the  fame  mode  of  computation  as  before,  that  in 
thefe  parts  the  blood  might  perforin  its  circulation  ninety-fix  times 
in  the  fpace  of  an  hour. 
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Laftly,  if  we  advert  to  the  blood-veftels  in  this  eel,  in  and  near 
the  heart,  where  probably  the  blood  is  not  protruded  the  fourth  part 
of  an  inch  before  it  is  carried  back  to  the  heart,  we  ihall  find  that 
in  thofe  vefiels  in  and  near  the  heart,  the  circulation  may  be  per- 
formed an  inconceivable  number  of  times  in  an  hour. 

I have  many  times  endeavoured  to  fee  the  current  and  circulation 
of  the  blood  in  quadrupeds,  which  always  live  on  land  ; but  I never 
could  difcover  it:  among  birds,  I found  a fpecies  in  which  I could 
mofi:  plainly  fee  the  motion  of  the  blood,  but  I could  not  diftin- 
guifh  the  complete  circulation,  by  reafon  of  the  great  number  of 
blood  veffels,  which  caufed  the  part  I viewed  to  appear  red.* 

Now,  if  we  take  for  granted  that  in  our  own  bodies  the  blood  is 
carried  through  the  arteries  with  the  fame  degree  of  fwiftnefs  as  in 
eels,  and  that  the  extremities  of  the  feet  or  toes  are  diftant  from  the 
heart  in  any  human  body  four  feet  and  an  half,  or  fifty-four  inches, 
making  the  blood  perform  a circuit  of  ] 08  inches,  it  will  follow 
that  the  blood  is  carried  to  the  extremities  of  the  feet,  and  brought 
back  to  the  heart,  in  the  fpace  of  an  hour,  only  two  times  or  circuits, 
and  two-thirds  of  another  circuit. 

In  the  next  place,  fuppofing  the  blood-veftels  at  the  extremities 
of  our  fingers  to  be  two  feet  and  three-quarters,  or  33  inches, 
diftant  from  the  heart,  making  a circulation  of  60  inches,  we  ftiall 
find,  by  the  fame  mode  of  computation  as  before,  that  here  the  cir- 
culation can  be  performed  4 T4T  times  in  an  hour.  By  the  fame  rule, 
in  thofe  blood-veftels  in  the  bread:,  and  other  parts  in  the  body,  only 
twelve  inches  diftant  from  the  heart,  the  circulation  may  be  per- 
formed twelve  times  in  an  hour ; and  in  thofe  veffels  in  the  far- 
theft  part  of  the  head,  which  may  be  fuppofed  1 8 inches  diftant 
from  the  heart,  the  circulation  may  be  performed  eight  times  in  an 
hour. 

* A cock’s  comb  and  gills,  Vol,  I.  p.  90. 
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But,  if  we  make  a calculation  on  thofe  veflels  in  the  body  which 
are  within  twelve  inches  diftance  from  the  heart,  and  conlider  more- 
over how  many  veflels  there  are  very  near  to  the  heart,  and  even  in 
the  heart  itfelf,  here  we  fliall  find  that  the  circulation  may  be  per- 
formed in  a very  fliort  fpace  of  time. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  may  probably  be  true,  that  in  an  hour’s  time 
there  pafles  through  the  heart  fourteen  times  as  much  blood  as  the 
whole  body  contains:  but  it  cannot  be  faid  that  all  the  blood  in 
our  bodies  performs  its  circulation  fourteen  times  in  an  hour,  foraf- 
much  as  we  have  feen,  from  what  is  before  laid  down,  that  in  many 
parts  of  the  body  this  cannot  be  the  cafe;  and  in  particular  in  the 
feet,  where  it  appears  that  the  blood  can,  in  an  hour’s  time,  perform 
no  more  than  two  complete  circulations,  and  two-thirds  of  ano- 
ther. 

I am  aware,  that  many  may  objedt  to  thefe  my  pofitions,  refpe<ft- 
ing  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  fay  that  I have  feen  it,  in  frogs 
and  in  fifties,  only  at  the  extremities  of  their  bodies,  where  the  mo- 
tion of  the  blood  is  exceedingly  flow;  but  that,  if  it  could  be  feen 
in  the  veflels  near  the  heart,  there  its  motion  would  be  found  to  be 
much  fwifter : and,  in  proof  of  thefe  opinions,  they  reafon  by 
analogy  to  what  we  obferve  in  the  motion  of  a folid  body  in  the  air,, 
fuch  as  an  arrow  or  a bullet,  which  moves  with  great  fwiftnefs  when 
firft  difcharged,  but  whofe  velocity  continually  diminiflies:  fo,  fay 
they,  the  blood  mu  ft  move  with  much  greater  fwiftnefs  in  the  veflels 
next  the  heart,  than  in  thofe  veflels  of  the  fame  fize  which  are  near 
the  extremities. 

To  this  I anfwer,  that  the  motion  of  the  blood  in  our  bodies,  or  in 
the  blood-veflels  in  fifties,  has  not  any  analogy  to  the  motion  of  a 
folid  body  in  the  open  air;  and  in  proof  hereof  I have  caufed  a 
figure  to  be  drawn,  which  may  be  feen  in  Plate  XX./g.  4.  A B C 
D E F,  which  we  will  fuppofe  to  reprefent  a leaden  tube,  from 
whence  various  fmaller  tubes  branch  forth,  as  at  B G,  C H,  D I, 
E K,  and  F L,  and  that  this  tube  and  all  its  branches  are  filled  with 
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fome  liquid,  fucli  as  water  or  blood,  or  any  other  fluid  ; and  in  the 
larger  tube  let  there  be  a pifton  or  forcer,  as  a A B.  Now,  I fay, 
that  if  the  liquid  in  this  tube  be  comprefled,  the  fmall  branch,  B, 
which  is  next  the  forcer,  will  not  endure  a greater  preflure  than  the 
branch,  F,  which  is  the  molt  diftant  from  it. 

And  though  the  fmallefl:  tube,  F,  be  a million  times  lefs  than  the 
largefl:  one,  the  preflure  of  the  liquor  will  be  the  fame  in  both. 
To  illuftrate  this  by  another  example.  Let  the  diameter  of  this 
largefl;  round  tube  be  reprefented  by  a fquare  veflel,  Jig.  5 , ABC 
DE  F,  the  meafure  of  one  of  whofe  tides  thall  be  as  5,  the  fquare 
of  which  is  25  ; then  let  the  fmall  round  tube  be  reprefented  by 
a fquare  one,  as  at  Jig.  6,  which  call  l,  being  formed  of  one  of  the 
divifions  of  Jig.  5,  then  this  fmall  fquare  tube  will  be  to  the  large 
fquare  veflel  in  the  proportion  of  1 to  25. 

Now,  let  us  fuppofe  the  large  fquare  veflel  to  be  filled  with  fome 
liquor,  which  is  prefled  with  a force  equal  to  one  hundred  pounds, 
the  bottom  of  the  veflel,  A F E,  befides  the  weight  of  the  liquor, 
will  fufier  a preflure  of  one  hundred  pounds;  but  to  prefs  the  bafe 
of  the  veflel,  Jig.  0,  H,  with  the  like  force,  will  only  require  a 
weight  of  four  pounds  ; and  if  l'o,  the  preflure  on  the  bafe  H will 
be  exactly  proportioned  to  the  preflure  on  the  bafe  A F E,  becaufe 
this  is  twenty-five  times  larger  than  H.  And  we  may  even  fay, 
that  if  only  the  weight  of  a grain  of  fand  was  imprefled  on  the 
part  a AB,  in  fg.  4,  there  is  no  reafon  why  this  preflure  Ihould  not 
be  felt  in  all  the  fmaller  tubes  at  the  fame  moment  as  in  thq  larger 
one ; for,  as  the  whole  of  the  water  or  other  fluid  is  to  be  confi- 
dered  as  a folid  body,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  fuch  impreflion 
being  fo  felt,. 

Thcfe  reafonings  of  mine  will  be  very  eafily  underftood  by  any 
one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  hydro Aatics,  as  laid, 
down  by  Stevinus. 

But  if  we  fuppofe  the  part  A,  in  fig.  4,  to  be  fome  feet  higher 
than  F or  L,  it  may  be  faid  that  the  water  in  the  fmall  tubes,  F and 
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L,  will  be  more  comprelTed  than  in  the  tube  B,  folely  by  reafon  of 
the  gravitation  of  the  liquor,  if  B is  placed  higher  than  F and  L ; 
but  if  the  liquor  in  thefe  fmall  tubes  has  a palfage  into  other  fmall 
tubes,  in  which  the  liquor  can  rife  to  the  height  at  Q,  then  the 
preffure  on  the  liquor  will  be  the  fame  in  all  the  other  tubes  ; for  the 
pretlure  is  the  fame  in  every  part  of  the  tube  as  at  its  bafe,  regard 
being  had  to  the  diameter  or  breadth  of  thofe  tubes. 

In  a word,  the  current  of  the  liquor  will  be  of  the  fame  fwift- 
nefs  in  every  one  of  thefe  branches. 

Now,  if  we  conlider  the  large  tube,  Jig.  4,  A B C D E F,  to  be  an 
artery,  and  out  of  it  various  fmall  arteries  and  their  branches 
arifing,  as  B G,  C H,  D I,  E K,  and  F L,  and  that  MNOPQR 
is  a vein  into  which  the  arterial  blood  is  difcharged,  we  mull  necef- 
farily  fay  that  L M,  E N,  10,  HP,  and  G Q,  are  veins,  becaufe 
G H I K L are  the  places  where  the  blood  begins  to  take  its  courfe 
backwards. 

But  the  circulation  of  the  blood  will  be  very  much  retarded  in 
the  extreme  parts  of  our  bodies,  when  the  limbs  are  cold ; whence 
it  comes  to  pafs  that  the  blood-velfels  in  thofe  parts  are  fo  dilfended 
that  our  hands  and  feet  are  fwelled,  and  therefore  there  cannot  be 
fuppofed  to  be  fo  rapid  a motion  of  the  blood  in  the  extremities,  as 
in  thofe  velfels  which  lie  in  the  more  internal  parts  of  the  body, 
unlefs  all  the  parts  of  the  body  are  equally  warm. 

A certain  Doctor  of  Phytic,  to  whom,  among  other  perfons,  I had 
thewn  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  told  me  that  this  circulation 
had  alfo  been  exhibited  to  him  by  a chirurgical  gentleman  ; and  on 
my  deliring  to  know  how  it  was  thewn  to  him,  he  faid  by  injecting 
quicktilver  into  an  artery,  which  circulated  back  again  through  a 
vein ; but  when  I atked  him  how  they  were  allured  that  one  of  the 
velfels  in  which  the  experiment  was  made  was  an  artery,  and  the 
other  a vein,  he  anfwered  that  they  were  not  certain  as  to  that 
point.  I alfo  atked  him  what  was  the  tize  of  the  vein  in  which  the 
quicktilver,  fo  injeded,  was  circulated  ; to  which  he  anfwered,  that 
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it  was  above  a thoufand  times  larger  than  thofe  velfels  in  which  he 
had  feen  the  circulation  of  the  blood  at  my  houfe. 

Hereupon  I told  him,  that  in  this  cafe  a perfon  might  very  eafily 
be  deceived  ; and  that  the  velfel  or  velfels  to  which  the  names  of  ar- 
teries or  veins  were  given,  might,  in  my  opinion,  be  either  one  or 
the  other ; for  that  I had  myfelf,  at  times,  feen  various  velfels  in 
which  I concluded  the  blood  had  performed  its  circulation,  and 
which  were  fo  large  that  they  might  be  difcerned  by  the  naked 
eye,  but  that,  in  thofe  inliances,  I had  always  been  millaken ; for, 
upon  a more  clofe  examination,  I had  found  that  thofe  feveral  vef- 
fels  had  arifen  out  of  a branch  of  one  and  the  fame  blood- velfeh 
To  illultrate  this  by  an  example: 

Let  A B C D E F G,  in  fig.  7,  reprefent  a vein,  whofe  two 
branches  are  both  cut  olf  at  B and  E,  fo  that  we  do  not  know  that 
each  of  thefe  is  a branch  ilfuing  from  the  vein  A.  Thefe  two  vef- 
fels,  B C D,  and  E F G,  we  find  again  united  by  the  velfel  E F,  as 
the  blood- velfels  are  often  joined  together ; and  out  of  thefe  vef- 
fels,  by  fqueezing,  pinching,  or  rubbing,  we  may  extrad  any  blood 
that  might  be  left  in  them.  Now  it  may  very  ealily  happen,  that 
in  extrading  the  blood,  or  by  the  llrong  injedion  of  quickfilver  or 
wax,  the  valves  (if  any  fuch  there  are  in  the  velfels)  may  be  broken, 
and  then  the  quickfilver  or  wax,  fo  injeded,  maybe  forced  through 
that  part  of  the  velfel  marked  B C F,  and  return  from  F to  E ; 
whereupon  BCD  will  feem  to  be  an  artery,  and  E F G a vein,  and 
it  will  be  thought  that  the  circulation  is  performed  through  C F. 
When  velfels  of  this  kind  have  formerly  been  viewed  by  me,  I 
have  found  myfelf  to  be  miftaken  in  fuch  conclufion  ; for,  upon 
farther  examination,  I have  found  (as  before  mentioned)  that  both 
the  branches  B C D,  and  E F G,  arofe  out  of  the  fame  vein,  A. 

Again,  fhould  we  meet  with  an  artery,  as  reprefented  in  fig.  8, 
I KL,  into  which  we  injed  quickfilver  until  the  whole  velfel  I K L 
is  filled,  fo  that  we  may  be  certain  that  in  this  velfel  the  blood  is 
brought  back  from  K to  L towards  the  heart;  neverthelefs,  we 
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cannot  fay  that  I K is  an  artery  and  K L a vein,  becaufe  in  thofe 
velfels,  which  are  vilible  by  the  naked  eye,  the  blood  is  not  carried 
from  and  alfo  back  to  the  heart  in  circulation ; for  where  I hare 
obferved  thefe  arteries  to  have  a bend,  I have  often  perceived  that 
they  were  fpread  into  branches,  as  is  here  Ihewn  at  L,  and  thefe 
again  into  fmaller  branches;  fo  that  at  firft  light  we  might  fay  that 
the  circulation  is  performed  in  M N O,  and  that  M P Q,  N P Q, 
and  O P Q,  are  veins. 

I was  formerly  of  opinion,  that  the  blood  which,  in  the  arteries, 
is  carried  to  the  extremities  of  the  body,  did,  in  its  palfage,  gra- 
dually lofe  part  of  its  thinner  juices,  by  the  continual  puliation  of 
the  blood  forcing  thofe  juices  through  the  coats  of  the  arteries. 
But,  after  frequently  contemplating  the  circulation,  I am  alfured 
that  the  coats  of  the  arteries  are  fo  formed,  as  not  to  permit  the 
lead;  particle  of  the  blood  to  pafs  through  them,  until  thofe  arteries 
become  divided  into  fuch  very  fmall  branches,  as  give  palfage  to  no 
more  than  one,  two,  or  three  globules  of  blood  at  a time  ; at  which 
places  the  circulation  or  return  of  the  blood  to  the  heart  takes  place ; 
and  here,  through  the  extreme  thinnefs  of  the  coats  of  the  velfels, 
the  liner  juices  of  the  blood  may  find  a palfage  on  all  fides  for  the 
nourilhment  of  the  parts  adjoining.  For  were  it  otherwife,  not 
only  the  external  parts  would  want  a due  proportion  of  nourilh- 
ment, but  the  circulation  of  the  blood  itfelf  could  not  be  performed 
to  anfwer  its  intent ; for  the  external  parts  of  the  body  require  the 
greatell  fupply  of  thin  juices,  by  reafon  of  the  great  expence  of 
moillure  they  are  expoled  to  from  perfpiration  and  otherwife.  But 
if  the  blood  was  carried  both  to  and  from  the  heart  in  circulation 
in  the  velfels,  which  are  fo  large  that  we  can  inject  quickfilver  or 
warm  wax  into  them,  and  are  of  fuch  a fize  as  to  admit  two  or 
three  thoufand  globules  of  blood,  or  more,  to  pafs  through  them  at 
a time,  and  the  coats  of  thofe  arteries  being,  as  I conceive,  fo  folid 
and  impervious  that  they  will  not  fuffer  the  very  fine  juices  to  pafs 
through  them,  the  confequence  would  be,  that  in  thofe  large  vef- 
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fels,  the  blood  would  be  brought  back  to  the  heart  without  bene- 
fiting  the  body ; whereas  we  may  be  adured  that  the  blood  is  cir- 
culated through  the  veffels  for  no  other  purpofe  than  to  diftribute 
nourifhment  to  every  part. 

If  we  cut  open  an  artery  or  vein  of  any  animal,  out  of  which 
the  blood  is  emptied,  we  fhall  find  the  infide  of  it  as  clean  and 
white  as  if  no  blood  had  ever  been  in  it ; which  I think  is  fufficient 
proof,  that  thefe  veffels  are  formed  in  luch  a manner  as  to  retain 
the  thinner  juices  of  the  blood  in  every  part,  except  where  they 
are  divided  into  the  molt  minute  ramifications,  Nor  will  this  feem 
ftrange  to  us,  if  we  confider  thdfe  fowls  which  fwim  on  the  water, 
and  there  feek  their  food ; for  we  know,  that  how  long  foever  they 
remain  in  the  water,  or  how  often  foever  the  water  covers  their 
feathers,  yet  thofe  feathers  do  not  at  all  imbibe  the  water. 

I have  firipped  off  the  very  thin  membrane,  or  internal  coat  of  an 
artery,  and  placed  it  before  the  microfcope;  when  I faw,  with  ad- 
miration, that  it  was  compofed  of  an  inconceivable  number  of  ex- 
cefiively  thin  parts,  interwoven  one  among  another,  and  linked  to- 
gether in  the  manner  of  a net : and  when  I examined  the  other 
coat  of  the  artery,  which  covered  the  lafi:  mentioned,  I faw  that  the 
parts  of  which  it  was  compofed,  were  carried  round  about  the  ar- 
tery ; fo  that  the  ftrength  of  fuch  coat  confifted  in  its  being  capa- 
ble of  great  extenfion  and  contraction  in  breadth,  more  than  in 
length. 

Seeing  this,  I concluded  that  every  time  the  blood  is  driven  from 
the  heart,  all  the  arteries  expand  themfelves,  which  muft  occafion 
a pulfation  throughout  all  thofe  arteries  ; and  as  by  this  means  they 
are  every  time  ftretched  beyond  their  ufual  width,  they  are  fo 
formed  and  conftituted  as  immediately  afterwards  to  contract 
themfelves,  which  contraction  promotes  the  propulfion  of  the 
blood  in  thofe  arteries,  until  it  reaches  thofe  veffels  we  call  veins. 

But  the  contrary,  in  my  opinion,  takes  place  in  the  blood-veffel 
which  we  call  a vein  ; for  a vein,  when  emptying  a part  of  its  con- 
Vol.  II.  T t 
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tents  into  the  heart,  mutt  neceflarily  at  that  time  be  contracted  more 
than  when  in  its  natural  ftate,  becaufe  there  cannot  be  a vacuum  in 
the  vein,  and  there  is  no  fubltance  at  hand  to  occupy  the  place  of 
the  blood  poured  into  the  heart ; for  the  blood  cannot  flow  from  the 
extremities,  or  even  the  parts  adjoining,  in  fo  fhort  a time  as  would 
be  required,  whereupon  muft  follow,  as  before  obferved,  a more 
than  ordinary  contraction  of  the  veins. 

But  thofe  parts,  of  which  the  coats  of  the  veins  are  compofed, 
which  almofl:  all  take  their  courfe  round  about  the  vein,  thefe, 
upon  the  effufion  of  the  blood  into  the  heart,  being  put  in  motion, 
by  their  undergoing  fuch  contraction  as  before  mentioned,  will,  by 
their  elaftic  tendency  to  recover  their  natural  flate,  draw  the  blood 
from  the  molt  diftant  parts  towards  the  heart;  fo  that  this  may  be 
confidered  as  a third  caufe  of  the  conflant  circulation  and  current 
of  the  blood. 


+ 


On  the  nature  of  Lime , and  other  hinds  of  Cement . 


In  order  to  difcover  the  reafon  why  Lime  and  Plainer,  being 
moiflened  with  water,  do,  upon  drying,  acquire  a degree  of  hard- 
nefs  like  ftones,  I took  a piece  of  Limefione,  which,  by  being  burnt, 
is  rendered  very  foft,  and  divided  it  into  very  fmall  particles  ; thefe 
I moiftened  with  pure  rain  water,  and  placed  the  mixture  before  the 
microfcope  : I did  not  at  firll  obferve  it  to  undergo  any  alteration  ; 
but,  continuing  my  eye  tleadily  and  inceffantly  fixed,  both  on  the 
fmaller  and  larger  particles,  I perceived,  after  ten  or  twelve  minutes 
had  elapfed,  a faint  appearance  of  exceffively  thin  and  minute  faline 
particles  ; at  the  end  of  fifteen  minutes  I faw  them  very  difiindtly ; 
and  in  half  an  hour  I faw,  not  only  in  every  particle  of  the  broken 
Limeltone,  but  alfo  in  the  water  itfelf,  fuch  a multitude  of  faline  par- 
ticles as  is  almoft  incredible.  Thefe  minute  falts  were  not  formed 
in  flraight  lines,  lying  tide  by  fide,  but  for  the  moll  part  they  crolled 
each  other  in  all  directions.  For  example:  I faw  a particle  of  Lime- 
ftone  lying  diftin6l  by  itfelf ; this  particle  was  more  than  a thoufand 
times  lefs  than  a grain  of  fand,  and  in  it  more  than  fourteen  falts  or 
faline  particles  were  formed;  they  were  not  all  of  the  fame  fize, 
but  fome  larger  than  others,  and  alfo  of  different  thickneffes  ; but 
the  two  longell  tides  were  all  llraight,  and  parallel  to  each  other  ; 
the  two  ends,  or  fhortefl  tides,  were  obliquely  fhaped,  yet 

t parallel.  This  particle,  with  the  falts  which  fhot  or  pro- 
ceeded from  it,  as  feen  through  the  microfcope,  are  repre- 
fented  by  the  figure  in  the  margin. 

By  the  fight  of  this  great  quantity  of  falts  lying  together  in  this 
irregular  manner,  and  efpecially  where  the  particles  of  Lime  lay 
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clofely  heaped  together,  I was  fully  fatisfied  as  to  the  caufe  of  the 
hardnefs  or  cohefion  which  Lime  acquires  after  being  moiftened  ; for 
the  falts  fhoot  from  it,  one  among  another,  in  all  directions,  and 
being  foft  when  firft  formed,  they  mult,  as  they  harden,  become 
clofely  coagulated,  and  fixed  to  each  other,  fo  that  not  a tingle  fait 
is  formed  in  the  fubftance,  but  it  is  united  or  connected  with  others  : 
and  I am  fully  convinced,  that  the  hardnefs  or  Itrong  cohefion  we 
find  in  Lime  when  made  into  Mortar,  arifes  only  from  the  faline  par- 
tieles  or  minute  falts  produced  in  it,  which  are  of  fuch  a nature, 
that  when  once  formed,  and  thoroughly  hardened  and  compacted 
together,  they  can  never  afterwards  be  diffolved,  unlefs  by  the 
powerful  effeCt  of  fire. 

In  reflecting  on  the  nature  of  Lime,  as  thus  defcribed,  I began  to 
think  that  if  the  Mortar  of  old  buildings  were  burnt  over  again, 
the  faline  particles  formed  in  it  wrnuld  be  fo  diffolved  that  it  might 
be  again  moiftened  with  water,  and  become  ferviceable  as  before. 
In  order  to  make  trial  of  this,  I took  fome  pieces  of  dry  Mortar 
from  the  roof  of  my  houfe,  and  heated  them  red  hot ; when  cold 
I found  they  were  become  fo  foft,  that  they  might  be  crumbled  to 
powder  between  the  fingers  ; and,  upon  wetting  this  powder  with 
water,  I found  it  to  poffefs  all  the  properties  of  new-made  Lime. 

Now,  fince  we  find  that  the  faline  particles  in  Lime  or  Mortar  are 
the  only  reafon  that  Mortar  or  Cement,  when  dry,  becomes  hard  or 
ftony,  and  that  if  the  fame  be  again  burnt  it  becomes  foft,  all  thofe 
faline  particles  being  diffolved,  infomuch  that  we  can  crumble  it  be- 
tween our  fingers,  we  may  be  well  allured  that  Lime  is  unfit  to 
make  Mortar  or  Cement  for  walls  of  buildings  wherein  great  fires 
are  to  be  made,  and  that  the  proper  fubftance  for  fuch  kind  of  work 
is  good  Clay,  which  becomes  the  harder  the  more  it  is  expofed  to 
the  fire. 

I alfo  concluded,  that  this  fhooting  or  formation  of  falts  in  com- 
mon Lime,  mull;  alfo  take  place  in  that  kind  of  Cement  which  is 
called  Tras,  or  Terras,  which  is  of  that  nature  that  it  acquires  a ftony 
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hardnefs,  even  under  water,  and  is  therefore  ufed  in  the  confirudtion 
of  water-works,  and  in  other  buildings  where  more  than  ordinary 
Rrength  and  folidity  are  required. 

This  fubRance  called  Tras,  is  brought  to  us  down  the  Rhine,  and 
is  ground  to  powder  in  windmills  conRrucRed  for  that  purpofe,  and 
being  mixed  with  common  Lime,  it  is  beaten  or  worked  together  a 
very  long  time,  even  for  feveral  days  ; for  it  is  faid,  that  the  longer 
it  is  beaten  the  better  it  is  : and,  in  order  to  make  work  firm  and 
Rrong,  it  is  cuRomary  to  ufe  three  parts  of  this  Cement  or  Tras  and 
four  of  Lime. 

A piece  of  this  mixture  of  Lime  and  Cement,  taken  from  an  an- 
cient building,  I heated  red  hot,  and  when  it  was  grown  cold  I found 
it  fo  foft,  that  it  was  eatily  reduced  to  powder.  This  powder  I 
mixed  up  with  water,  and  perceived  a great  quantity  of  bubbles 
arife  from  it,  the  fame  as  we  obferve  in  freth  Lime ; after  this  had 
Rood  for  an  hour,  it  was  grown  Riff.  I then  beat  it,  or  mixed  it  up 
again,  and  in  a fliort  time  it  became  exceeding  hard. 

This  repeated  beating,  or  working  up  of  the  Tras  or  Cement,  is 
of  very  great  ufe,  becaufe,  by  this  means,  the  air  bubbles  formed  in 
it  are  expelled ; for  want  of  which  being  done  the  Cement  cannot 
acquire  its  proper  firmnefs.  This  appeared  in  the  fmall  portion  of 
Cement  which  I have  juR  faid  that  I mixed  or  worked  up  only  twice  ; 
for,  after  it  was  become  dry,  I broke  it  in  pieces,  and  found  in  the 
middle  of  it  many  round  cavities,  which  I concluded  to  have  been 
caufed  only  by  the  bubbles  of  air  in  it.  But,  when  the  Cement  is 
beaten  or  worked  together  for  feveral  days,  not  only  the  air  bubbles 
are  expelled,  but,  after  a certain  time,  no  new  ones  are  formed  in  it; 
and  I am  certain  that  if  our  common  Lime  was  to  be  beaten  or 
worked  up  for  as  long  a time  as  the  Tras  or  Cement,  the  bubbles 
of  air  which  are  formed  in  it  would  be  all  beat  out,  and  the  labour 
more  than  twice  repaid  by  the  goodnefs  of  the  Mortar,  efpecially 
in  cafes  where  folid  and  durable  work  is  required. 
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Addition,  by  the  Translator. 


On  the  fame  Subject ; from  Smeaton' s Narrative  of  the  ConftruEtion 
of  the  Edyjlone  Light- Houfe. 

IN  this  work,  Mr.  Smeaton  has  given  an  account  of  his  examination 
of  all  the  fpecies  of  Lime  or  Cement  that  came  to  his  knowledge ; and 
he  ranks  among  the  firft,  or  mod  powerful,  the  Terras  defcribed  by  Leeu- 
wenhoek ; and  alfo  Puzzolana,  which  is  a Cement  of  the  fame  kind,  brought 
from  Italy,  as  the  former  is  from  Germany.  Both  of  thefe  are  fuppofed  to 
be  volcanic  produ&ions  ; and  if  fo,  they  are  fubftances  prepared  by  Nature, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  Lime  is  by  art,  namely,  the  operation  of  fire.  Mr. 
Smeaton  recommends,  for  water  buildings,  the  mixture  of  Terras  or  Puzzo- 
lana, with  Aberthaw  Lime,  and  he  approves  of  repeated  beating  of  the 
Mortar  fo  made,  as  it  thereby  acquires  the  greater  ftrength. 

Mr.  Smeaton’ s fentiments  on  the  preparation  of  thefe  Cements,  entirely 
agree  with  thofe  of  Mr.  Leeuwenhoek,  though  our  Englilh  Engineer  feems 
to  have  been  ignorant  of  the  caufe  of  the  cohefion  of  Mortar,  and  of  the 
reafon  why  it  is  improved  by  beating  ; which  have  been  fo  accurately  inves- 
tigated and  minutely  defcribed  by  the  Dutch  Naturalift. 


+ 


The  Author  s Difcoveries  and  Obfervations  refpeding  Wood  con- 
fumed  by  Maggots. 


Casting  my  eye  in  the  winter  feafon  on  fome  pieces  of  oak,, 
(called  in  this  country,  Tel-houf),  which  I had  kept  in  my  houfe 
about  fix  years,  for  fire- wood,  I faw  that  it  was  almoft  wholly  co- 
vered with  a kind  of  white  powder  of  the  fame  colour  with  the 
wood.  Conceiving  that  this  dufl:  was  caufed  by  fome  maggots  con- 
cealed within  the  wood,  I took  out  of  the  heap  a piece  of  wood  very 
much  covered  with  this  powder  ; it  had  been  cleft  lengthwife,  was 
about  an  inch  thick,  and  eighteen  inches  long,  and  of  five  years 
growth  ; but  I could  not  fee  on  the  furface  of  it  any  of  thofe  mag- 
got holes  which  we  fee  in  many  woods,  although  I had  wiped' off 
all  the  powder  it  was  covered  with.  I then  cut  it  in  half,  and  hav- 
ing fplit  the  pieces,  I took  out  of  one  half  of  it  feventeen  white  liv- 
ing maggots,  all  of  the  fame  fize  ; their  bodies  were  thort,  and 
when  taken  out  of  the  wood,  they  rolled  themfelves  up  in  a kind  of 
circle : their  fore  part  was  twice  as  thick  as  their  hind  part : more- 
over, when  taken  out  of  the  wood,  they  were  not  able  to  creep 
along  ; their  feet  were  very  thort  and  covered  with  many  hairs,  and 
on  each  foot  a ftraight  claw.  Thefe  maggots  had  clofely  compref- 
fed  the  particles  of  wood  which  they  had  gnawed  off,  and  alfo  the 
excrements  left  behind  them  in  the  winding  channels  they  had  made 
in  the  wood,  which  I wondered  they  could  do,_  becaute  their  bo- 
dies were  very  fofb  except  the  organs  they  had  in  the  fore  part  of 
their  heads,  and  thefe  were  not  white,  but  of  a yellowifli  colour. 
Although  I had  no  doubt  that  thefe  maggots  in  the  fummer  time 
would  be  changed  into  flying  animals,  I neverthelefs  put  fourteen 
of  them  into  a little  box  with  a cover,  which  fcrewed  on,  and 
thefe  I carried  about  me,  to  difcover  how  long  they  would  live. . 
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In  the  profecution  of  my  obfervations  on  this  fubjedt,  I was 
aftonifhed  to  fee  that  the  wood,  on  the  furface  of  which  there  was 
no  appearance  of  biting  or  perforation,  was  yet  fo  gnawed  through,, 
that  it  would  eatily  break.  Now  when  people  in  general  fee  fucli 
pieces  of  wood,  which  on  the  outlide  appear  quite  uninjured,  and 
yet  fo  brittle,  and  contain  fo  much  dull  or  powder,  they  think  that 
the  wood  has  a natural  tendency  to  decay,  or  that  it  is  confumed 
by  maggots  bred  in  the  wood  by  fpontaneous  generation,  becaufe, 
as  I faid  before,  they  fee  no  holes  in  the  furface. 

But  if  we  conlider  how  fmall  tliofe  eggs  mull  of  necelfity  be,  from 
which  fo  minute  an  animal  is  produced,  as  proceeds  from  thefe  Mag- 
gots by  tranfmutation,  and  that  a Maggot  newly  hatched  from  fuch 
an  egg  may  creep  into  the  chinks  or  cracks,  or  even  the  large  vef- 
fels  of  the  wood,  and  pierce  holes  in  it  fo  fmall,  as  at  firlf  to  efcape 
the  notice  of  our  eyes,  we  may  in  fome  meafure  folve  the  diffi- 
culty. 

I was  well  fatisfied  in  my  mind,  that  the  flying  animals  to  be  pro- 
duced from  thefe  Maggots  would  be  of  the  fpecies  whole  wings  are 
covered  with  ffiells  or  cafes,  and  to  fatisfy  myfelf  in  this  refpe6t,I  took 
about  a third  part  of  the  fame  piece  of  wood  (from  which  part  I had 
not  taken  any  maggots  nor  could  I difcern  any  holes  perforated  by 
them  in  the  furface),  and  inclofed  it  in  a glafs  tube,  each  end  of 
which  I Hopped  with  a cork ; this  tube  I put  in  my  clofet,  in  a 
place  where  it  would  be  often  expofed  to  my  view,  and  that  thus  I 
might  difcover  what  would  become  of  the  Maggots,  if  any  there 
were,  in  it.  This  piece  of  wood  1 often  looked  at,  but  could  not 
perceive  any  alteration,  except  that  there  appeared  fome  particles 
fcraped  or  bitten  off  the  wood  which  lay  in  the  glafs,  and  all’o  a 
Maggot  which  had  crept  out  of  it  and  was  dead. 

On  the  2 1 H of  May,  feeing  no  farther  alteration  in  the  wood,  I took 
three  other  fmall  thin  pieces  of  the  fame  fire-wood,  which  I broke 
and  took  out  of  them  about  thirty  Maggots,  which  were  now 
changed  into  aurelias  or  cryfales,  and  as  yet  of  a very  white  colour : 
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thefe  cryfales  were  very  prettily  fhaped,  for  in  them  I could  plainly 
lee  their  eyes,  curiouily  formed  of  various  optical  organs,  having  the 
refemblance  of  bunches  of  grapes  ; and  I alfo  thought  that  each  eye 
confifled  of  more  than  two  hundred  fuch  optical  organs,  belides 
which  there  were  plainly  to  be  feen  the  like  joints,  rings,  or  creates 
as  in  the  maggots,  alfo  the  horns  on  the  head,  the  feet,  and  the 
Ihells  or  cafes  for  coverings  to  the  wings  ; and,  in  a word,  there 
appeared  fo  many  and  fo  great  perfections  in  this  inlignificant  ani- 
mal. that  I could  not  view  them  without  aftonifhment. 

In  about  three  weeks  from  this  time,  my  occalions  having  called 
me  out  of  town  for  a few  days,  I obferved  at  my  return  that  all  the 
animals  which  I had  put  into  a box  were  changed  into  flying  crea- 
tures, excepting  two  or  three  who  were  dead  and  their  bodies  dried 
up,  and  thefe  I fuppofed  I had  injured  in  taking  them  out  of  the 
wood.  I alfo  faw  eight  flying  animals,  which  had  iflued  from  the 
fmall  piece  of  wood  I had  put  into  a glafs  tube,  fitting  upon  the 
wood,  and  feveral  round  holes  pierced  in  the  wood,  through  which 
I concluded  they  had  efcaped 

Thefe  flying  animals  were,  in  my  judgment,  fix  or  eight  times 
larger  than  that  which  is  produced  from  the  maggot  which  feeds 
on  the  oily  fubftance  of  Mace,  of  which  I have  treated  at  large  in 
another  place.  The  Ihells  or  cafes  alfo,  which  cover  the  wings, 
are  nearly  of  the  fame  fhape  in  both  Ipecies. 

From  hence  we  fee  that  fuch  young  fhoots  of  oak,  as  I have  be- 
fore mentioned,  are  more  liable  to  be  confirmed  by  maggots  than  the 
larger  pieces  growing  in  this  country,  and  much  more  fiill  than 
thofe  which  grow  in  warmer  regions  : and  for  this  there  can  be  no 
other  reafon  afligned,  than  that  thofe  fmaller  pieces  of  wood,  which 
a^e  the  fhoots  which  fpring  from  the  roots  of  old  timber  trees,  and 
grow  up  into  faggot  wood,  are  in  this  country'  very  flow  in  growth, 
and  confequently  very  porous ; whereas  the  pieces  or  fhoots  of  oak 
which  are  of  quick  growth  are  firm  and  folid,  and  thefe  maggots 
Vol.  II.  U u 
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can  make  but  little  impreffion  on  them,  and  the  reafon  * of  this 
ftrength  and  firmnefs  in  oak  timber  has  been  explained  by  me  in 
another  place. 

Moreover,  thofe  pieces  of  wood  which  are  left  with  the  bark  on, 
are  more  obnoxious  to  be  injured  by  maggots  than  thofe  which  are 
flripped  of  it,  becaufe,  as  I conceive,  the  maggots,  while  young, 
are  more  able  to  gnaw  into  the  bark  than  into  the  wood  itfelf ; but 
when  they  have  fed  upon  the  bark  for  fome  time,  they  by  degrees 
grow  Wronger,  and  are  better  able  to  gnaw  the  wood : of  this  we 
have  a proof  in  balkets,  which  are  much  lefs  liable  to  be  injured  by 
thefe  maggots  when  made  of  white  wands  than  of  thofe  which 
have  the  bark  on. 

* Vol.  I.  p.  5 and  6. 


Description  of  a minute  Fi/h  found  adhering  to  the  Jhells  of  Sea 
Fifh : the  Author  s Examination  of  the  Eyes  of  Flies  and  other 
fmall  Animals , and  his  Obfervations  and  Conclufons  thereon. 

I HAVE  often  taken  notice  of  certain  knobs  or  rifings  which 
fometimes  are  feen  in  great  numbers  on  the  Ihells  of  mufcles, 
though  on  other  fhells  none  are  to  be  found.  I have  alfo  feen  them 
on  oyflers,  and  I have  counted  as  many  as  fifty  on  one  {hell : thefe 
knobs  or  fwellings,  are  called  by  our  common  people,  puflules,  or 
pimples.  They  are  confidered  by  many  to  be  only  cafual  excref- 
cences  on  thofe  fhells  ; but,  if  we  examine  them  carefully,  we  fhall 
find,  that  they  are  in  reality  fmall  fillies  fixed  to  the  fhells  of  muf- 
cles or  oyflers,  where  they  gradually  increafe  in  fize ; fo  that  I once 
faw  on  an  old  mufcle  one  of  them,  whofe  diameter  at  the  bafe  was 
three  quarters  of  an  inch,  and  there  were  many  other  fmaller  fillies 
of  the  fame  fpecies,  but  of  different  fizes  round  about  it. 

Thefe  fmall  filhes,  which  I call  Pullule-filh,  or  Pimple-filh,  are 
fixed  by  their  Ihells  on  different  parts  of  the  oyflers  or  mufcles.  But 
whereas,  oyflers  and  mufcles,  when  feeking  their  food,  open 
their  Ihells  a little,  thefe  fmall  filh  are  inclofed  by  a folid  Hiell  on 
all  tides,  except  an  opening  at  the  top  or  point  of  each  fhell,  in 
which  opening  are  placed  two  very  minute  oblong  Ihells,  not  fixed 
to  the  other  fhells,  but  to  the  filh  itfelf,  and  by  the  help  of  which 
it  can  clofe  the  opening  in  the  other  folid  fhell.  Thefe  two  minute 
pieces  of  fhell  have  each  of  them  a flraight  fide,  exactly  fitting  each 
other  ; the  other  tides  are  rounding  and  Hoped  to  a point. 

Upon  putting  fome  mufcles,  tp  which  feveral  of  thefe  fmall  filh 
were  fixed,  into  fait  water,  I faw  the  filhes  protrude  thefe  fmall 
fhelly  parts  beyond  the  aperture,  and  open  the  extremities  of  them 
about  as  wide  as  the  back  of  a common  knife,  and  upon  my  touch- 
ing thofe  parts  lightly  with  a fmall  needle,  the  filh  immediately 
clofed  them,  and  alfo  drew  thofe  lhelly  parts  within  the  folid  fhell 
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which  thus  became  Ihut.  Thefe  fmall  fillies  lived  only  two  days 
while  in  my  pofleflion,  but  how  long  the  mufcles  to  which  they 
were  fixed,  had  been  out  of  the  water  when  I got  them,  I do  not 
know. 

I have  often  taken  thefe  minute  fifhes  as  gently  as  pofiible  out  of 
their  fhells,  and  fp reading  their  parts  afunder,  placed  them  before 
the  microfcope,  and  I mull  fay,  that  I never  with  my  naked  eye, 
beheld  any  filh,  in  the  formation  of  which  there  appeared  fuch 
wonderful  art,  as  in  thefe  minute  fillies  ; therefore  I determined  to 
give  a drawing  of  the  greatell  part  of  one  of  them. 

Plate  XX.  Jig.  9,  A 13  C D,  reprefents  part  of  a mufcle  Ihell,  in 
which,  at  E,  is  fhewn  the  Ihell  of  this  fmall  filh,  as  fattened  to  the 
mufcle  fhell,  and  which,  as  I have  faid  before,  is  called  a Pultule, 
or  Pimple. 

The  wonderful  and  curious  formation  of  this  little  filh,  the  lim- 
ner could  not  reprefent  exactly  after  Nature,  becaufe  the  beauty  and 
regularity  of  its  lhape  were  loll  when  the  moilture  evaporated  from 
it ; and  befides,  the  feveral  parts  of  its  body  were  fo  exactly  and  de- 
licately joined  together,  that  when  I endeavoured  to  fpread  them 
afunder,  fome  one  part  or  other  was  always  broken. 

This  filh  is  provided  with  a receptacle  containing  a great  number 
of  eggs,  but  which,  at  the  leafl  evaporation  of  the  moillure,  are  fo 
contracted,  that  nothing  of  them  can  be  dillinguifhed. 

Fig.  lo,  ABODE,  reprefents  the  body  of  this  filh  as  feen  by 
the  microfcope.  E F,  is  one  of  twelve  organs  or  limbs  with  which 
it  is  provided,  befides  the  other  organs  marked  KLM,  N O,  and 
P Q 13.  All  thefe  organs  lie  bent  in  a kind  of  curved  pofition,  and 
are  fo  twilled  one  within  another,  that  they  cannot  be  dillinguilhed 
unlefs  they  are  gently  fpread  afunder. 

I have  faid,  that  the  eggs  were  fo  foft,  that  on  the  leall  evapo- 
ration they  loll  their  lhape  and  vanilhed  from  the  fight,  therefore  I 
determined  to  boil  fome  of  thefe  Pimple-filh  a little,  and  by  fo  doing, 
the  eggs  acquired  fuch  a degree  of  hardnefs,  as  to  keep  their  figure, 
and  enabled  the  limner  to  fee  them  diltinCtly  and  reprefent  them  in 
his  drawing,  as  may  be  feen  in  Jig.  IQ,  at  G H I.  But  I directed, 
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that  only  a few  of  the  eggs  fhould  be  reprefented,  for  if  all  thofe 
eggs  which  lay  about  that  part  of  the  body  marked  A B G,  had  been 
inferted  in  the  figure,  the  number  would  have  been  ten  times  as 
many  as  here  fhewn:  moreover,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  all  thefe  eggs 
were  held  together  by  a kind  of  membrane,  and  in  fuch  exad  and 
regular  order,  that  it  was  a pleafure  to  behold  them.  On  farther 
examination,  I perceived  in  each  egg  a round  corpufcle  like  a yolk, 
and  each  egg  was  compofed  of  a great  number  of  larger  and  fmaller 
globules,  as  I have  always  obferved  all  eggs,  or  at  leaft  the  yolks 
of  them,  to  be  formed. 

I have  given  a drawing  of  this  minute  animal,  for  no  other  rea- 
fon,  than  to  convince  thofe  perfons  of  their  error,  who  abfurdly 
maintain,  that  a living  creature  can  be  generated  from  corruption, 
by  fhewing  the  wonderful  formation  of  fo  minute  and  contemptible 
an  animal,  and  which  not  one  man  in  a thoufand  knows  any  thing 
of,  not  to  mention  that  many  velTels,  nerves,  and  organs,  worthy 
of  admiration,  may  be  feen  in  this  fmall  creature,  when  firft  taken 
out  of  the  fhell,  and  while  the  parts  of  its  body  remain  moiff. 

I have  often  made  repeated  difledions  of  the  eyes  of  various 
kinds  of  flying  infects,  merely  on  account  of  the  pleafure  the  con- 
templating them  afforded  me. 

In  particular,  in  the  fummer  feafon,  I examined  the  eyes  of  that 
large  flying  in  fed;  called  the  * Dragon  Fly.  Thefe  being  placed  on 
a ftieet  of  clean  paper,  with  a fmall  hair  pencil  and  fair  rain  water, 
I cleared  away  the  many  vefiels  which  fill  the  infide  of  the  tunica 
cornea,  or  horny  coat  of  the  eye,  leaving  only  the  tunica  cornea 
remaining.  This  I contrived  to  place  in  fuch  a manner,  that  it 
might  not,  as  it  dried,  contrad  in  wrinkles,  and  placed  it  before 
the  microfcope,  and  I often  contemplated  it  with  great  admiration, 
for  I not  only  faw  the  many  parts  or  optical  organs  of  which  it  was 
compofed,  each  of  which  was  a perfed  portion  of  a fphere ; but 
each  of  thefe  fpherical  parts  was  inclofed  in  a partition  feparating 


* See  page  47,  of  this  Tolume. 
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it  from  the  others,  exhibiting  at  the  parts  of  feparation  a kind  of 
luminous  appearance,  fo  that  each  fpherical  part  was  furrounded  by 
fix  tides,  as  is  thewn  in  fig.  11,  ABCD. 

When  I removed  this  tunica  cornea  a little  from  the  focus  of  the 
microfcope,  and  placed  a lighted  candle  at  a fmall  diftance,  fo  that 
the  light  of  it  muft  pafs  through  the  tunica  cornea,  I then  faw 
through  it  the  flame  of  the  candle  inverted,  and  not  a tingle  one, 
but  fome  hundreds  of  flames  appeared  to  me,  and  thefe  fo  diftind- 
ly  (though  wonderfully  minute)  that  I could  difcern  the  motion  or 
trembling  in  each  of  them. 

Direding  my  view,  through  the  fame  tunica  cornea,  to  the  ftee- 
ple  of  our  new  church,  which  I have  meafured  by  a quadrant  and 
found  to  be  two  hundred  and  ninety-nine  feet  high,  and  I judge  to  be 
about  feven  hundred  and  fifty  feet  diftant  from  my  fiudy,  I faw  the 
reprefentation  of  a great  number  of  minute  fieeples  inverted,  and 
which  feemed  no  larger  than  the  point  of  a needle  feen  by  the  na- 
ked eye. 

When  I looked  at  the  neighbouring  houfes,  I could  fee,  through 
the  tunica  cornea,  not  only  the  buildings,  but  the  doors  and  win- 
dows, and  could  plainly  diftinguith  whether  the  windows  were  ftiut 
or  open. 

It  muft  be  obferved  that  in  fig  11,  ABCD,  a very  fmall  part 
only  of  the  tunica  cornea  is  reprefented,  but  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
whole  of  it,  and  to  fhew  the  multitudes  of  the  protuberances  or 
optical  organs  it  contains,  every  one  of  which  is  a perfect  eye,  I 
counted  how  many  of  thofe  protuberances  were  contained  in  the 
diameter  of  the  whole  tunica  cornea,  which  amounted  to  about  one 
hundred  ; but  if  we  reckon  them  to  be  only  ninety,  the  number  of 
optical  organs  in  the  whole  furface  of  the  tunica  cornea  will  amount 
to  above  eight  thoufand. 

In  the  fame  manner  I alfo  examined  the  eyes  of  a fly,  and  I per- 
ceived the  fame  perfe&ion  in  the  formation  of  the  optical  organs  it 
contained  (though  thefe  were  fmaller  than  in  the  dragon-fly) ; and 
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through  every  one  of  them  I could  mod  plainly  didinguilh  all 
furrounding  objects. 

Fig.  12,  EFG,  reprefients  a fmall  portion  of  the  tunica  cornea 
in  the  eye  of  a fly,  in  which  thofe  protuberant  parts  or  optical  or- 
gans were  not  fewer  in  number  than  in  the  eye  of  the  dragon-fly. 
And  to  fliew  the  incredible  perfection  of  each  of  thefe  optical  or- 
gans, I took  a large  grain  of  common  fcowering  fand,  and  I mult 
lay,  that  above  a thoufand  of  thofe  protuberances,  in  the  eye  of  a 
fly,  taken  together,  were  not  equal  to  the  flze  of  that  grain  of  fand. 

What  I have  here  faid,  refpeCting  the  eye  of  a fly,  mult  alfo  be 
underltood  of  the  eye  of  a gnat,  regard  being  had  to  the  compara- 
tive fmallnefs  of  the  gnat’s  eye. 

About  the  time  of  my  making  thefe  obfervations,  I found  it  af- 
ferted  in  the  writings  of  a certain  author,  when  treating  of  ants 
and  moths,  that  ants  have  no  eyes  in  their  heads,  on  account  of 
their  fmallnefs;  but,  meeting  with  fome  ants  in  my  garden,  I found, 
upon  differing  them,  that  each  of  their  eyes  contained  fifty  optical 
organs ; and  in  the  brains  of  thofe  creatures  I faw,  with  admiration; 
the  wonderfully  minute  blood-veflels  they  contained. 

Refuming  the  examination  of  the  eyes  of  the  dragon-fly,  I was 
defirous  to  know  whether  the  tunica  cornea  in  them  confided  of 
many  fcaly  particles  laid  one  on  another,  as  I have  in  another  place 
defcribed  to  be  the  formation  of  it  in  the  eyes  of  men  and  quadru- 
peds. This  difife&ion,  after  fome  difficulty,  I accomplifhed  ; but  I 
obferved  that  the  lead  alteration  made  by  difl'eCtion  in  the  tunica 
cornea,  prevented  my  difiinguifhing  objeCts  through  it:  I,  however, 
difcovered  that  it  was  in  reality  compofed  of  many  particles  or 
fcales,  laid  one  on  another,  of  which  I could  didin&ly  count  thir- 
teen feries. 

Now,  if  we  confider  the  multitude  of  parts  of  which  thefe  fcales 
or  fkins  mud  be  formed,  which  efcape  our  refearches  and  our  fight, 
and  moreover,  how  clofely  and  exa&ly  they  mud  be  laid  together, 
to  give  free  paflage  to  the  light,  we  fhall  be  lod  in  wonder  at  fuch 
perfe&ion  in  the  eyes  of  fuch  infignificant  creatures  as  thefe  flies : 
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at  the  lame  time  we  mull  admire  the  regularity  of  Nature’s  works, 
all  whofe  operations  are  performed  in  fimilar  ways,  both  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  eyes  of  thefe  minute  creatures,  and  in  fhofe  of  larger 
animals,  and  alfo  of  the  human  fpecies. 

Now,  lince  we  fee  the  regularity  of  the  propagation  of  the  mi- 
nute marine  animal  I have  been  defcribing,  and  when  we  contem- 
plate the  wonderful  formation  and  incomprehenlible  perfections  in 
the  eyes  of  dies,  and  the  admirable  conllruCtion  of  their  many  op- 
tical organs — when,  I fay,  thefe  things  are  known,  furely  none 
will  be  fo  abfurd  as  to  retain  the  notion  that  any  animal,  however 
contemptible  in  our  eyes,  can  be  produced  Ipontaneoufly  or  bred 
from  corruption. 

But  I will  conclude  with  this  with,  that  the  eyes  of  all  may  be 
opened  to  the  truth  of  the  regular  propagation  of  all  the  animals 
and  vegetables  on  this  earth ; and  to  admire  the  infinite  wifdom  of 
the  Creator,  in  the  formation  of  all  things  at  the  Beginning,  and  in 
the  wonderful  and  infinitely  diverfified  provifion  made  for  their  pro- 
pagation through  all  fucceeding  ages  of  the  world. 
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